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CONSERVATION  OF  RHINOS  AND 
REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  SIKES  ACT 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1993 

House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
ment AND  Natural  Resources,  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  Subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:25  a.m.,  in  room 
1334,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Gerry  E.  Studds 
[Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee]  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Studds,  Reed,  Green,  Young,  Ravenel, 
Gilchrest  and  Fields. 

Staff  Present:  Gina  DeFerrari,  Professional  Staff;  Sue  Waldron, 
Press  Secretary,  Marvadell  Zeeb,  Staff  Assistant;  Harry  F.  Bur- 
roughs, Minority  Staff  Director;  Thomas  O.  Melius,  Minority  Pro- 
fessional Staff;  and  Tod  Preston,  Professional  Staff. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Studds.  The  Subcommittee  meets  this  morning  to  discuss 
two  separate  issues — rhinoceros  conservation  and  natural  resource 
management  on  military  installations.  Although  the  two  are  clear- 
ly unrelated,  they  have  one  thing  in  common:  more  can  be — and 
indeed  must  be— done  to  improve  our  efforts  in  both  areas. 

Wild  rhinos  face  a  dire  situation  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Killed  for 
their  horns,  which  are  highly  valued  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the 
Far  East,  rhinos  lie  perilously  close  to  extinction.  The  trade  in  rhi- 
noceros horn  is  the  leading  cause  of  this  crisis,  and  that  trade  must 
end.  With  a  decision  due  any  day  by  President  Clinton  on  whether 
trade  sanctions  will  be  invoked  against  China  and  Taiwan,  this 
hearing  is  particularly  timely.  Time  is  running  out  for  these  crea- 
tures. I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  witnesses'  recommendations  on 
what  we  can  and  must  do  to  save  these  species. 

Following  the  first  panel,  we  will  shift  our  focus  to  the  manage- 
ment of  fish,  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources  on  our  military 
lands.  Mr.  Young  and  I  recently  introduced  H.R.  3300,  which  reau- 
thorizes the  Sikes  Act  and  seeks  to  improve  our  stewardship  of  the 
25  million  acres  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  These 
lands,  equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  contain  a  wealth  of 
plant  and  animal  life  and  provide  critical  habitat  for  nearly  100 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  While  there  is  no  disagreement 
that  military  installations  must  be  managed  first  and  foremost  to 
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meet  the  military  mission,  sound  natural  resource  management 
will  clearly  benefit  both  the  military  and  the  critters.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  cooperation  we  have  received  from  DOD  while 
drafting  this  legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to  all  the  witnesses' 
testimony. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JACK  FIELDS,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  TEXAS,  AND  RANKING  MINORITY  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
scheduling  this  important  hearing  today  to  discuss  what  effective 
measures  can  be  taken  to  save  the  rhino  from  extinction. 

I  just  wish  my  good  friend,  Tony  Beilenson,  could  be  here.  Tony 
had  planned  to  be  here,  and  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  there  are 
fires  in  Tony's  district  and  he  had  to  fly  back  to  California.  But  he 
does  a  tremendous  job  on  this  particular  issue,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  in  the  coming  weeks  and  months  on  a  piece  of 
legislation  I  will  talk  about  in  just  a  few  moments. 

I  have  to  point  out,  though,  that  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  and  Endangered  Species 
(CITES)  and  the  international  conservation  community,  rhino  pop- 
ulations continue  to  plummet  to  what  I  think  is  an  alarming  level. 
In  fact,  of  the  five  species  of  rhinos,  fewer  than  10,000  are  left  in 
the  wild.  In  1970  there  were  over  65,000  African  black  rhinos. 
Today,  there  are  less  than  2,000.  And  unless  immediate  steps  are 
taken,  this  magnificent  animal  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  viable  spe- 
cies throughout  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  habitat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  September  7,  1993,  the  CITES  Standing  Com- 
mittee noted  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  competent  authorities  in  Taiwan  are  not  adequate 
to  sufficiently  control  illegal  trade  in  rhinoceros  horn.  The  Stand- 
ing Committee  stated  that  parties  should  consider  implementing 
stricter  domestic  measures  up  to  and  including  prohibition  in  trade 
of  wildlife  species. 

On  that  same  day,  in  response  to  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  Secretary  of  Interior,  Bruce  Babbitt,  certified  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan  under  the  Pelly  Amend- 
ment because  of  their  flagrant  violation  of  the  CITES  rhino  trade 
moratorium.  The  Secretary  has  strongly  recommended  that  the 
President  prohibit  the  importation  of  Chinese  and  Taiwanese  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  that  recommendation.  In  fact,  I  along 
with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  our  good  friend,  Tony  Beilenson,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  President  requesting  he  immediately  implement 
trade  sanctions.  The  President  must  act  on  the  Secretary's  certifi- 
cation by  the  end  of  this  week. 

In  my  judgment,  the  worst  possible  message  we  could  send  to 
both  those  peoples  struggling  to  save  the  rhino  and  those  who  are 
profiting  from  its  demise  is  to  simply  ignore  the  recommendation  of 
CITES  and  Secretary  Babbitt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  from  today's  hearing  we  will 
learn  whether  rhino  poaching  continues  unabated,  if  either  the 


People's  Republic  of  China  or  Taiwan  has  now  implemented  any 
meaningful  conservation  efforts,  what  effect  trade  sanctions  will 
have  on  controlling  the  illegal  rhino  trade,  and  what  can  be  done 
to  assist  countries  like  Zimbabwe  in  protecting  their  dwindling  pop- 
ulations of  rhinos. 

Based  on  recent  press  reports,  it  is  clear  that  the  Range  States 
do  not  have  sufficient  moneys  or  manpower  to  stop  the  poachers.  I 
will,  therefore,  introduce  legislation  in  the  near  future  to  provide 
financial  assistance  through  the  establishment  of  a  rhino  conserva- 
tion fund.  This  bill  will  be  modeled  after  the  highly  successful 
grant  program  we  enacted  in  the  historic  African  Elephant  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1988. 

Let  me  say,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  cameras  in  the 
room,  which  I  understand  are  sending  a  message  back  to  Taiwan,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  if  legislation  is  going  to  be  introduced;  it  is  just 
a  question  of  when  and  what  the  sanctions  are  going  to  be.  This 
Congress  is  not  going  to  tolerate  what  is  currently  happening  in 
certain  countries,  and  I  hope  that  message  is  clear.  If  it  is  not 
clear,  then  people  should  go  back  and  look  at  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  in  the  past  with  certain  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  people  who  are  participating  in  unscrupulous 
actions. 

Finally,  let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  prohibit  the  importation  of  certain  products  until  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan  comply  with  the  CITES 
moratorium,  and  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  in- 
troduce legislation  establishing  severe  trade  sanctions  should  the 
President  decide  not  to  act. 

And,  again,  so  that  people  are  clear,  we  have  two  drafts  that 
have  already  been  written,  and  I  am  prepared  to  introduce  either 
draft  if  the  President  does  not  act  and  particularly  if  the  countries 
do  not  respond. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Beilenson  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Studds.  Thank  you.  Are  there  additional  opening  state- 
ments? 

If  not,  we  will  go  to  our  first  set  of  witnesses  on  this  subject.  Let 
the  Chair  apologize  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  leave  fairly  shortly, 
and  I  will  ask  someone  else  to  assume  the  Chair. 

We  will  take  all  five  of  you  as  a  single  panel  in  the  order  in 
which  you  appear  on  the  witness  list,  and  I  trust  you  have  been 
asked  to  confine  your  oral  presentations  to  no  more  than  five  min- 
utes. The  written  presentations  will  appear  in  full  in  the  record. 
We  apologize  for  the  necessity  of  abbreviating  your  oral  presenta- 
tion, but  that  is  the  way  life  is. 

You  probably  have  been  warned  about  those  lights  there.  When 
the  yellow  light  goes  on  in  front  of  you,  you  have  one  minute  left, 
and  when  the  red  light  goes  on,  you  are  done.  We  apologize  for  the 
rudeness  and  bluntness  of  it,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  move  ahead 
here. 

We  will  begin  with  Mr.  Marshall  Jones,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Management  Authority,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Mr.  Jones. 


STATEMENT  OF  MARSHALL  JONES,  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF 
MANAGEMENT  AUTHORITY,  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
here  today. 

I  am  Marshall  Jones,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Management  Author- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  information  on  the  threats  to  the  rhinoceros,  ongoing 
efforts  to  protect  them,  and  additional  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
save  these  highly  endangered  species. 

There  is  only  one  aspect  of  this  issue  which  I  will  not  be  able  to 
comment  on  today,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  issue  is  President  Clinton's 
pending  decision  on  whether  to  impose  trade  sanctions  against 
China  and/ or  Taiwan.  His  decision  will  be  announced  in  a  report  to 
Congress  within  the  next  few  days. 

Four  of  the  world's  five  species  of  rhinoceros  are  among  the  most 
highly  endangered  of  all  living  mammals  due  to  poaching  for  their 
exceedingly  valuable  horn,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  their  habitats  as  a 
result  of  human  population  growth  throughout  Africa  and  Asia.  If 
significant  steps  are  not  taken,  these  species  could  become  extinct 
in  the  wild  within  a  few  years,  according  to  recent  reports  by  my 
colleagues  from  the  Traffic  Network  and  other  respected  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Because  of  their  imperiled  or  vulnerable  status,  by  1977  all  five 
rhinoceros  species  were  listed  in  Appendix  I  of  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species,  CITES,  and  as  endan- 
gered species  under  the  U.S.  Endangered  Species  Act.  However,  the 
prohibitions  on  international  commercial  trade  attendant  to  the 
CITES  Appendix  I  listing  have  not  been  effectively  implemented 
and  rhinoceros  populations  have  continued  to  decline. 

Rhinoceros  horn  is  highly  prized  in  North  and  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  China  as  a  fever-reducing  drug,  and  in  Yemen  for  cer- 
emonial dagger  handles.  Unfortunately,  as  rhinoceros  populations 
have  plummeted,  the  price  paid  for  horn  has  risen,  so  that  now  it 
is  more  valuable  than  gold. 

Rhinoceros  Range  States  have  been  unable  to  halt  the  activities 
of  the  poachers  and  the  middlemen  who  pay  for  illegally  taken 
horn.  Many  of  the  Asian  rhinoceros  horn  consumers  live  in 
wealthier  societies  and  can  afford  to  pay  ever  higher  prices  for  an 
increasingly  scarce  commodity. 

CITES  Parties,  recognizing  this  problem,  adopted  a  series  of  in- 
creasingly strict  resolutions,  first  at  the  third  CITES  Conference  of 
the  Parties  in  1981  in  India,  resolution  3.11;  and  later  at  the  sixth 
CITES  Conference  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  1987,  because  by  that 
time  it  had  become  clear  that  the  previous  resolution  had  not  been 
successful. 

The  resolution  adopted  in  1987  called  for  a  complete  prohibition 
on  all  domestic  and  international  trade  in  rhinoceros  products 
other  than  legal  hunting  trophies;  use  of  economic,  political,  and 
diplomatic  pressure  on  countries  continuing  to  allow  trade;  the  de- 
struction of  all  government  and  parastatal  stocks  of  horn;  in- 
creased law  enforcement  action  against  poachers  and  traders;  en- 


couragement  of  the  use  of  substitutes  for  rhinoceros  horn;  and  de- 
velopment of  rhinoceros  conservation  strategies. 

At  the  1992  CITES  Conference  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  the  parties  re- 
jected a  proposal  from  southern  African  countries  to  open  up  a 
legal  trade  in  rhinoceros  horn  because  the  majority  of  the  party 
countries  felt  that  they  did  not  meet  the  CITES'  criteria  for  down- 
listing  actions.  Nevertheless,  the  parties  engaged  in  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  critical  need  for  further  action,  including  new  and 
innovative  measures. 

After  the  Kyoto  conference,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  began 
consideration  of  the  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fishermen's  Protec- 
tive Act  to  induce  consumer  countries  to  act  to  stop  the  trade.  On 
November  12,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  petitioned  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  invoke  the  Pelly 
Amendment  against  China,  South  Korea,  Yemen  and  Taiwan  for 
their  continued  trade. 

This  followed  an  August  1992  conference  convened  by  the  United 
Nations  Environmental  Program  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  which  high- 
lighted the  need  for  increased  rhino  assistance.  The  U.N.  environ- 
mental program  also  decided  to  send  a  rhinoceros  trade  expert  on  a 
mission  to  key  rhinoceros  Range  States  and  consumers  to  help 
close  down  the  trade  in  illegal  rhinoceros  horn. 

It  was  generally  agreed  at  the  UNEP  conference  in  Nairobi  that 
an  estimated  total  offering  of  about  $7  million,  about  $3.2  million 
of  which  was  pledged  by  the  United  States  for  the  next  12  months, 
represented  only  13  percent  of  the  needs  of  the  rhinoceros  Range 
States  to  protect  their  populations. 

In  March  1993,  the  CITES  Standing  Committee  meeting  was  held 
here  in  Washington  resulting  in  letters  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  China,  South  Korea,  Yemen  and  Taiwan  that  ex- 
pressed concern  for  the  toleration  of  international  and  domestic 
trade  and  the  failure  to  destroy  governmental  and  parastatal 
stocks. 

On  June  1,  1993,  Secretary  Babbitt  wrote  to  Beijing  and  to  Taipei 
stating  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had  recommended,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Pelly  Amendment,  that  he  certify  that  nationals 
of  China  and  Taiwan  were  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  CITES 
by  their  trade  in  rhinoceros  products  and  that  they  had  30  days  to 
provide  any  additional  information  to  support  other  action. 

China's  State  Council  issued  a  notice  at  that  same  time  banning 
all  domestic  trade  in  horn  and  its  products  and  giving  a  six-month 
grace  period  to  holders  of  already  manufactured  products  to  sell 
them.  Stocks  were  to  be  registered,  sealed,  and  properly  kept. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  held  in 
Brussels  in  September,  Secretary  Babbitt  led  the  U.S.  delegation 
where  he  announced  that  his  decision  that  China  and  Taiwan  were 
being  certified  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  while  holding  in  abey- 
ance his  decision  regarding  South  Korea  and  Yemen.  He  also  noted 
that  he  had  asked  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  continue  to 
monitor  South  Korea  and  Yemen's  activities  to  control  the  illegal 
trade.  The  Secretary  also  described  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Pelly  Amendment,  of  which  you  are  well  aware. 

After  the  Secretary's  announcements,  the  Standing  Committee 
decided  that  the  measures  taken  by  China  and  Taipei  were  not  ade- 
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quate  and  that  CITES  parties  should  consider  taking  stricter  do- 
mestic measures,  including  prohibition  of  trade  in  wildlife  species. 
The  Standing  Committee  also  adopted  four  criteria  by  which  the 
future  behavior  of  China  and  Taiwan  would  be  judged. 

The  Standing  Committee  also  agreed  to  send  technical  delega- 
tions to  consuming  countries  to  be  followed  by  a  higher  level 
CITES  delegation  to  evaluate  the  results  of  their  recent  actions  and 
to  report  to  the  next  Standing  Committee  meeting  in  March  1994. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  adoption  of  the  Standing  Committee  resolutions 
and  is  continuing  to  work  actively  with  the  CITES  Secretariat  and 
CITES  parties  in  formation  of  the  follow-up  delegations. 

In  summary,  although  the  rhinoceros  has  been  considered  an  en- 
dangered species  under  CITES  for  many  years,  only  recently  have 
governments  and  organizations  become  truly  galvanized  into  mean- 
ingful action.  The  consensus  strategy  is  to  increase  rhinoceros  pro- 
tection in  the  Range  States  while  effectively  eliminating  market 
for  horn  and  its  products  in  the  consumer  countries. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  whether  the  strategy  is  working,  Mr. 
Chairman;  however,  I  believe  that  actions  taken  by  CITES  and  the 
United  States  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  have  convinced  some 
elements  in  consumer  countries  of  the  seriousness  of  our  intent  to 
end  this  trade,  but  the  pressure  must  be  maintained. 

Those  engaged  in  the  killing  of  and  profiteering  on  the  rhinocer- 
os must  be  aware  that  the  international  community  is  determined 
to  put  them  out  of  business  and  see  that  they  are  brought  to  justice 
before  the  law  and  world  opinion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reed.  [Presiding.]  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Jones  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  hear- 
ing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  next  witness  is  Diana  E.  McMeekin,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  African  Wildlife  Foundation.  Ms.  McMeekin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIANA  E.  McMEEKIN,  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AFRICAN  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

Ms.  McMeekin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Diana  McMeekin,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  African 
Wildlife  Foundation,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  of 
the  Full  Committee  and  thank  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee,  Congressman  Jack  Fields,  and,  in  absentia.  Congress- 
man Tony  Beilenson,  for  his  help  in  bringing  this  about.  This 
would  not  have  happened  without  some  serious  concern  on  all  of 
their  parts. 

And  with  debate  over  the  future  of  so  much  domestic  policy 
swirling  around  Congress  at  this  moment,  it  took  particular  pre- 
science and  courage  to  extend  our  interest  overseas  to  the  plight  of 
the  rhinos.  What  I  want  to  do  today  is  to  explain  how  we  can  trans- 
late that  interest  and  concern  into  some  positive  action. 

You  might  notice  that  I  have  brought  with  me  a  rhino  horn.  Just 
in  case  anyone  feels  this  is  an  academic  issue,  we  are  discussing 
the  nasal  projection  of  living  animals.  In  this  case,  because  this  is  a 
20-pound  horn,  it  would  have  come  from  an  animal  that  was  ap- 


proximately  four  tons,  maybe  a  bit  more.  This  is  an  African  horn 
and  is  on  loan  to  me  from  the  Mammalogy  Department  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum. 

The  rhino,  of  course,  along  with  the  African  elephant,  is  one  of 
the  big  five  game  species  of  legend  in  Africa  and,  therefore,  one  of 
the  prime  reasons  driving  African  tourism.  Its  prehistoric  appear- 
ance and  its  rather  aggressive  reputation  have  made  it  a  favorite 
goal  for  safarists  of  all  kinds.  Those  people  who  go  to  see  rhinos, 
contribute  millions  of  dollars  into  the  treasuries  of  some  of  the 
poorest  nations  in  Africa  and,  therefore,  in  the  world. 

We  are  here  because  the  continent  has  lost  almost  all  of  its 
rhinos,  and  the  revenue  that  they  might  have  attracted,  because  of 
the  basically  Asian  market  for  rhino  horn  products,  and  wildlife 
products  in  general.  Just  since  1970,  almost  all  of  the  rhinos  in 
Africa,  more  than  90  percent  have  been  lost.  And  in  Kenya,  for  ex- 
ample, 98  percent  of  the  black  rhinos  have  been  lost  in  15  years. 

There  have  been  two  basic  approaches  taken  by  African  coun- 
tries to  combat  this  problem.  In  Zimbabwe  and  elsewhere  in  south- 
ern Africa,  teams  of  wildlife  professionals  have  removed  rhino 
horns  from  living  rhinos  in  hopes  of  deterring  poachers.  But  not 
only  have  the  dehorned  rhinos  been  killed  anyway,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence elephant  herds  have  suffered  as  well  because  the  poachers 
are  frustrated  at  finding  no  rhino  horn  to  take  back  for  the  pay 
that  they  expect.  And  there  is  even  some  suggestion  that  wildlife 
dealers  are  issuing  orders  to  take  dehorned  rhinos  simply  because 
it  is  in  their  interest  to  reduce  the  entire  population,  therefore 
making  the  rhino  horn  that  they  have  even  more  valuable. 

The  price  of  rhino  horns  is  still  astronomical;  this  would  be 
about — this  is  African  horn,  less  valuable  than  Asian  horn — but  it 
would  be  about  $43,000  worth  of  horn  in  Taiwan  right  now.  No 
number  of  extra  antipoaching  controls  can  ever  be  put  into  the 
field  that  can  effectively  stop  an  unreasonable  demand  for  an  arti- 
ficially valued  substance  such  as  this. 

So,  recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  protecting  rhinos  across  its 
entire  range  of  scattered  populations,  the  country  of  Kenya  adopt- 
ed a  different  strategy  in  the  mid-1980's.  It  gathered  as  many  as 
possible  of  its  live  rhinos  and  put  them  into  protected  sanctuaries. 
Some  of  these  areas  are  very  small.  The  average  size  of  them  is  115 
square  kilometers.  Many  of  them  are  in  national  parks:  One  the 
African  Wildlife  Foundation  supports  is  Ngulia  Sanctuary  within 
Tsavo  West  National  Park  in  Kenya.  But  many  of  them  are  on  pri- 
vate lands,  and  that  makes  working  with  the  private  landowners 
an  extremely  important  part  of  this.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Zim- 
babwe, as  many  of  you  know. 

When  compared  with  some  of  the  other  Range  States,  Kenya  has 
done  well  by  using  this  sanctuary  approach.  In  1992,  when  one 
park  in  Zimbabwe  lost  78  out  of  80  rhinos,  the  entire  nation  of 
Kenya  lost  none.  In  fact,  the  Kenyan  population  has  been  increas- 
ing for  a  few  years.  There  has  not  been  a  poaching  of  rhinos  in 
Kenya  since  1991.  So  this  sanctuary  approach  does  seem  to  be 
working. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  final  point  here  to  the  Committee; 
that  when  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act  passed  the  Con- 
gress five  years  ago,  the  elephant  was  many  years  farther  from  ex- 
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tinction  than  the  rhino  is  today.  We  are  not  talking  about  decades 
down  the  road;  we  are  talking  about  a  few  years,  at  most.  And  like 
the  elephant,  we  are  dealing  with  a  large,  charismatic,  renowned 
animal,  an  animal  any  American  schoolchild  knows  the  name  of. 

What  can  the  United  States  do?  First,  Congress  should  appropri- 
ate a  sum  of  money,  perhaps  comparable  to  that  set  aside  for  the 
African  elephant,  to  help  governments  with  their  conservation 
projects.  In  the  face  of  opposition  to  foreign  aid,  which  I  know  is 
rampant,  I  would  argue  money  for  conservation  is  a  most  effective 
way,  a  cost-effective  way  to  invest  in  the  developing  world.  Sup- 
porting wildlife  conservation  helps  to  stabilize  the  economies  of 
these  countries  and,  therefore,  the  politics  and  the  human  exist- 
ence. 

With  a  small  amount  of  money,  the  U.S.  could  accomplish  a 
great  deal:  ensure  Kenyan  sanctuaries  are  protected,  allow  Tanza- 
nia's new  rhino  management  strategy  to  proceed,  help  Zimbabwe's 
last-ditch  efforts  to  save  its  rhinos,  and  push  ahead  on  the  conser- 
vation of  the  rare  Western  black  rhinos  of  Cameroon.  And  make  no 
mistake,  we  are  not  just  talking  about  rhinos.  This  will  have  a  pro- 
foundly beneficial  effect  on  all  wildlife  and  human  life  in  those  re- 
gions. 

Second,  the  President  must  show  that  the  world  will  not  allow, 
as  Congressman  Fields  said,  the  continued  trade  in  endangered  spe- 
cies in  Asia.  As  I  said  before,  the  African  Wildlife  Foundation  does 
support  these  actions  in  the  field  but  there  is  much  more  to  be 
done  than  any  one  organization  can  do.  So  I  hope  that  we  will  exer- 
cise our  conviction  here  and  that  the  Congress  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  act  on  this. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  McMeekin  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  And  our  next  witness  will  be  Ms.  Ginette  Hemley,  Di- 
rector of  TRAFFIC  USA.  And  I  would  ask,  if  possible,  that  wit- 
nesses try  to  abide  by  our  five  minute  signal,  the  lights,  et  cetera. 
Thank  you. 

Ms.  Hemley. 

STATEMENT  OF  GINETTE  HEMLEY,  DIRECTOR,  TRAFFIC  USA 

Ms.  Hemley.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Studds,  Chair- 
man of  the  Full  Committee,  Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr.  Beilenson,  in  par- 
ticular, for  bringing  this  issue  to  the  floor. 

I  am  Ginette  Hemley,  Director  of  Traffic  USA,  which  is  a  pro- 
gram of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  We  specialize  in  monitoring  and 
investigating  wildlife  trade  around  the  world. 

We  are  here  today  because  of  a  conservation  crisis.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  governments  and  NGOs  worldwide,  as  we  have  all  heard, 
rhinos  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  It  is  not  just  the  sheer  num- 
bers that  are  alarming,  it  is  the  fact  that  this  enormous  loss  of 
rhinos  has  occurred  during  the  very  time  that  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  has  been  in  effect. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  An  array  of  cultural,  social,  economic, 
and  political  factors  must  be  examined  to  explain  this  disaster,  but 


the  simple  answer  is,  we  have  not  done  enough.  Range  States  have 
struggled  and  mostly  failed  to  protect  rhinos,  in  part  because  the 
world  has  not  rallied  to  help  them.  But  another,  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant problem,  has  been  the  utter  failure  of  the  primary  rhino- 
consuming  countries — China,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Yemen,  and  others — 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  et  cetera — to  enforce  international  and  na- 
tional trade  restrictions  and  stem  the  demand  for  rhino  products. 
And  the  world  has,  at  least  until  recently,  tolerated  this. 

In  sum,  our  programs  to  conserve  rhinos  have  been  both  incom- 
plete and  underfunded.  They  have  been  mostly  one-sided  so  far,  fo- 
cusing on  Range  State  efforts  to  conduct  their  own  economic  and 
social  areas  antipoaching  programs,  which  all  too  often  have  not 
been  sustained  or  fully  developed.  The  outflow  of  rhino  horn  to  the 
Far  East  and  Middle  East  has  continued. 

One  fact  has  become  abundantly  clear:  until  the  consumer  side  of 
the  equation  is  effectively  tackled,  rhino  declines  will  continue.  It 
is  our  conclusion  nothing  short  of  a  focused,  high-profile,  and  well- 
funded  effort  will  save  the  few  remaining  rhino  populations.  We 
must  combine  our  political  and  economic  forces  through  a  clear 
strategy,  that  addresses  both  consumer  and  producer  country 
issues  comprehensively. 

Range  state  efforts  must  be  fortified  and  put  on  a  sustainable 
footing,  looking  to  the  future  where  rhino  numbers  have  increased 
in  recent  years,  as  previous  witnesses  have  pointed  out,  in  Kenya, 
South  Africa,  Namibia  and  in  Nepal  in  Asia,  for  the  most  hopeful 
approaches.  The  trick  there  has  been  the  substantial  investment  in 
confined  protected  areas  and  sanctuaries.  It  has  worked  but  it  does 
not  come  cheap.  Saving  the  rhinos  will  clearly  cost  us. 

Congress  can  help  on  this  side  of  the  equation  by  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  special  fund.  I  am  very  grateful  to  hear  Mr. 
Fields'  support  for  the  establishment  of  a  rhino  conservation  fund 
modeled  after  the  very  successful  African  Elephant  fund  set  up  in 
1988. 

We  can  also  look  to  other  creative  funding  mechanisms,  such  as 
the  establishment  of  trusts  or  foundations.  For  example,  Congress 
has  provided  U. S.A.I. D.  the  authority  to  provide  monies  for  long- 
term  conservation  efforts  in  Latin  America,  under  the  Enterprise 
for  the  Americas  Initiative.  There  may  also  be  other  conservation 
options  through  bilateral  debt  reduction  or  restructuring  initia- 
tives, and  we  will  be  happy  to  talk  further  with  the  Committee  and 
Subcommittee  on  these  issues. 

Equally  important  as  anti-poaching  to  Range  State  activities,  and 
more  important  now  than  ever  before,  are  the  conservation  and 
trade  control  measures  in  consuming  countries.  We  have  learned 
the  hard  way  that  without  effective  enforcement  here,  Range  State 
initiatives  are  largely  a  wasted  effort. 

We  are  pleased  at  the  leadership  the  Clinton  Administration  has 
shown  in  aggressively  addressing  the  rhino,  and  for  that  matter 
the  tiger  trade  problem,  in  China,  Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Yemen  in 
the  last  several  months  through  the  Pelly  Amendment  process.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  more  has  been  accomplished  in  these  consumer 
countries  in  the  last  six  months  than  ever  before,  and  we  attribute 
this  almost  entirely  to  this  action  and  the  threat  of  trade  sanctions. 
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yet  we  barely  have  these  countries'  attention  and  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

We  have  barely  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem  and, 
in  our  minds,  based  on  recent  information  coming  back  from  China 
and  Taiwan,  there  remains  a  clear  lack  of  political  will  to  stop  the 
rhino  horn  trade  as  a  matter  of  priority,  and  time  is  running  out. 

China  and  Taiwan,  as  you  know,  were  certified  under  the  Pelly 
Amendment.  Both  countries  have  broadened  their  legal  authority 
to  address  the  trade  problems,  but  there  are  huge  gaps  in  enforce- 
ment; woefully  small,  next  to  nothing,  in  fact,  penalties  for  rhino 
smugglers;  and  virtually  no  effort  has  been  made  to  begin  pro- 
grams of  reform  within  the  medical  communities  where  rhino  horn 
products  are  used  and  promoted. 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  urgent  reforms  needed  in 
these  countries,  the  U.S.  must  impose  sanctions  on  wildlife  product 
imports  from  China  and  Taiwan.  We  cannot  think  of  any  other 
way  to  sustain  the  pressure  needed  to  get  these  countries  to  stop 
the  devastating  trade  in  rhino  horn  products.  The  Administration 
has  pushed  for  strong  environmental  standards  in  the  context  of 
NAFTA,  which  includes  allowing  for  sanctions  to  address  trade  vio- 
lations and  abuses.  We  cannot  think  of  a  more  compelling  case  for 
sanctions. 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  do  what  it  can  to  achieve  the  illegal 
trade  control  measures  in  the  rhino-consuming  countries,  and  we 
stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way  that  we  can. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Hemley  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Allan  Thornton,  President  of 
the  Environmental  Investigation  Agency. 

Mr.  Thornton,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALLAN  THORNTON,  PRESIDENT, 
ENVIRONMENTAL  INVESTIGATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  Thornton.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Studds  and  Representative  Fields  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  at  these  hearings  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  number  one  threat  to  rhinos  is  the  continued 
demand  for  rhino  horn,  especially  from  consuming  countries  like 
Taiwan  and  China.  In  our  investigations  in  southern  Africa,  we 
found  most  often  that  Taiwanese  citizens  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  actively  involved  in  the  illegal  dealing  of  rhino  horn. 

Taiwanese  dealers,  in  fact,  were  directly  responsible  for  the  surge 
in  rhino  poaching  experienced  in  southern  African  countries  like 
Zimbabwe  and  Swaziland  in  the  late  1980's.  This  happened  because 
a  Taiwanese  syndicate  bought  about  six  tons  of  rhino  horn  here  in 
Taiwan,  essentially  vacuuming  all  the  pharmacies  of  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  all  the  horn  available  there,  and  they  then  sold  it  to  the 
Chinese  mainland  via  Hong  Kong  middlemen. 

This  caused  the  price  for  African  rhino  horn  to  rise  very  rapidly, 
from  about  $1,400  a  kilo  to  $6,000  a  kilo,  which,  in  turn,  further 
fueled  the  demand  for  new  stocks  of  rhino  horn.  There  was  a 
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vacuum  in  the  market  in  Taiwan  and  there  was  a  big  surge  to  re- 
supply  the  pharmacies  there. 

As  evidence  of  that,  in  the  three-month  period  alone,  in  1990, 
South  Africa's  endangered  species  protection  unit  intercepted  over 
100  rhino  horns  being  mailed  to  Taiwan  through  South  Africa. 
That  is  just  one  route,  one  gang,  one  operation. 

In  July  of  this  year,  we  sent  investigative  teams  to  Taiwan  and 
China  to  see  how  those  countries  were  complying  with  their  an- 
nounced domestic  bans  on  rhino  horn  trade  and  the  various  resolu- 
tions that  CITES  and  the  Standing  Committee  has  passed.  In 
Taiwan,  we  found  rhino  horn  to  be  widely  and  easily  available, 
with  19  of  24  pharmacies  that  we  checked  in  five  cities  stocking  it, 
despite  almost  a  year  of  very  intensive  publicity  in  Taiwan  about 
that  country's  leading  role  in  illegal  rhino  horn  trade. 

In  China,  we  also  found  rhino  horn  widely  and  openly  available 
in  markets  and  shops,  including  State-run  shops  in  Chengdu, 
Guangzhou,  and  Shenzen.  Our  team  of  investigators  were  offered 
by  Chinese  State  officials  one  ton  of  rhino  horn,  which  we  secretly 
filmed,  and  I  have  here  pictures  taken  from  the  video  that  Subcom- 
mittee members  should  have  received  copies  of. 

This  is  some  of  the  hundreds  of  horns  we  were  shown.  This  is 
about  seven  weeks  after  China  announced  its  State  ban  on  rhino 
horn,  and  this  one  ton,  in  fact,  was  part  of  the  original  six-ton  ship- 
ment that  came  from  Taiwan  in  the  late  1980's. 

I  guess  if  you  see  that  kind  of  rhino  horn  and  you  have  been  to 
southern  Africa  and  you  have  met  the  heroic  people  who  risk  their 
lives  on  a  daily  basis  to  save  their  few  rhinos,  you  cannot  help  but 
be  outraged  and  feel  that  something  more  urgent  has  to  be  done  to 
support  rhino  conservation. 

Although  we  found  the  illegal  trade  in  China  and  Taiwan  to  be 
inextricably  linked,  we  feel  it  is  clear  Taiwanese  dealers  are  the 
driving  force  behind  the  trade.  In  the  past  year  Taiwan  and  China 
have  done  far  too  little  and  only  with  a  greatest  reluctance  to  even 
begin  to  combat  their  illegal  rhino  horn  trade.  Despite  having  huge 
resources  available,  Taiwan's  efforts  hardly  match  the  efforts  of 
the  poorest  of  Africa's  Range  States  in  protecting  rhinos. 

One  of  the  newest,  and  we  believe  most  innovative,  measures 
that  has  arisen  as  a  result,  was  initiated  by  a  number  of  African 
States  earlier  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  Zambia's  Ministry  of 
Tourism.  Enforcement  officers  and  wildlife  personnel  from  army, 
customs,  and  parks  gathered  together  and  proposed  setting  up  a 
new  multinational  task  force  comprised  of  wildlife  law  enforcement 
personnel,  and  this  task  force  would  be  mandated  to  operate  inter- 
nationally, that  is  to  cross  borders,  to  pursue  the  international 
criminals  who  are  dealing  in  rhinoceros  horn. 

That  agreement  by  eight  African  States,  which  is  in  a  draft  stage 
and  which  has  now  been  taken  up  by  UNEP,  United  Nations  Envi- 
ronment Program,  in  the  political  coordinating  role,  is  known  as 
"The  Lusaka  Agreement"  and  we  would  strongly  urge  the  United 
States  to  give  it  its  strongest  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  week  the  President  must  report  to  Congress 
his  findings  under  the  60-day  notice  of  the  Pelly  Amendment  fol- 
lowing Secretary  Babbitt's  certification  of  China  and  Taiwan  for 
their  continued  role  in  illegal  rhino  horn  and  tiger  part  trade.  The 
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illegal  rhino  horn  trade  has  developed  a  momentum  that  can  be 
stopped  only  by  implementing  a  ban  on  wildlife  trade  with  Taiwan 
and  China. 

It  is  vital  to  send  a  message  to  the  world  now,  not  next  month  or 
six  months  or  a  year,  that  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  the 
extinction  of  rhinos  or  tigers.  If  Taiwan  and  China  act  forcibly  to 
stop  their  illegal  trade,  these  sanctions  can  be  lifted. 

We  note  that  sanctions  are  consistent  with  the  CITES  process 
and,  in  fact,  will  invest  much  greater  credibility  in  that  process. 
Sanctions  are  consistent  with  GATT  and  vital  to  the  integrity  and 
survival  of  CITES  and  the  survival  of  rhinos. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Thornton  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Teresa  Telecky,  Associate 
Director,  Wildlife  and  Habitat  Protection,  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Telecky. 


STATEMENT  OF  TERESA  TELECKY,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  WILD- 
LIFE AND  HABITAT  PROTECTION,  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID  WILLS,  HSUS  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 

Ms.  Telecky.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Subcommittee.  I  am  Dr.  Teresa  Telecky,  Associate  Director  of  Wild- 
life and  Habitat  Protection  for  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States.  Accompanying  me  today  is  David  Wills,  HSUS  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Investigations,  who  recently  completed  an  investigation 
into  rhino  conservation  in  Zimbabwe. 

The  HSUS  is  this  Nation's  largest  animal  protection  organiza- 
tion, having  more  than  1.8  million  members  and  constituents,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  today  about  rhinocer- 
os conservation  on  behalf  of  the  HSUS  and  other  organizations 
listed  in  our  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  imagine  a  day  when  there  are  no  rhinos 
left  in  the  wild?  That  day  is  just  around  the  corner  unless  the 
international  community  can  stop  the  trade  in  rhino  horn  which  is 
the  underlying  cause  of  poaching.  It  has  been  nearly  20  years  since 
rhinos  were  provided  with  complete  protection  from  illegal  interna- 
tional trade  through  CITES. 

There  were  estimated  to  be  over  100,000  rhinos  of  two  African 
and  three  Asian  species  then.  Today,  fewer  than  10,000  remain.  At 
this  rate  of  decline,  there  will  be  no  rhinos  left  in  only  two-and-a- 
half  years. 

International  treaties  like  CITES  do  not  have  the  capacity  on 
their  own  to  stop  illegal  trade.  Instead,  they  rely  on  the  actions  of 
their  parties  to  encourage  other  parties  to  comply  with  the  treaties. 
Over  the  past  15  years,  CITES  has  repeatedly  appealed  to  its  par- 
ties to  take  action  to  stop  the  decline  of  rhinos,  urging  them  to  use 
all  appropriate  means,  including  economic,  political  and  diplomatic 
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means  to  exert  pressure  on  countries  continuing  to  allow  the  trade 
in  rhino  horn. 

This  September,  the  CITES  Standing  Committee  again  called  on 
CITES  parties  to  consider  immediately  taking  actions,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding prohibition  of  trade  in  wildlife  species  with  China  and 
Taiwan  for  their  illegal  trade  in  rhino  horn.  The  HSUS  has  urged 
President  Clinton  to  invoke  trade  sanctions  under  the  Pelly 
Amendment  against  China  and  Taiwan.  If  the  President  fails  to  do 
so  by  the  November  7  deadline,  we  urge  Congress  to  pass  new  legis- 
lation calling  for  mandatory  trade  sanctions  against  these  coun- 
tries. 

We  would  also  support  U.S.  funding  that  is  strictly  limited  to 
hiring,  equipping,  and  training  wildlife  guards  or  moving  rhinos  to 
safer  areas.  The  HSUS  does  not  support  funding  for  research  on 
techniques  that  may  have  limited  value  in  protecting  rhinos.  For 
example,  rhino  dehorning  has  received  wide  attention  in  recent 
years  as  a  possible  means  to  deter  poachers,  but  as  of  April  1993, 
94  dehorned  rhinos  have  been  killed  in  Zimbabwe. 

In  our  opinion,  dehorning  has  wasted  a  lot  of  money  that  could 
have  been  used  to  hire  additional  wildlife  guards.  Each  dehorning 
mission  costs  about  $100,000  U.S.  dollars  and  may  result  in  the  de- 
horning of  only  10  rhinos.  That  same  amount  of  money  could  have 
been  used  to  hire,  equip,  and  train  300  wildlife  guards,  one  for  each 
of  the  black  rhinos  that  remains  in  Zimbabwe. 

The  HSUS  also  does  not  support  funding  for  projects  in  countries 
that  possess  the  financial  means  to  address  this  problem  but  have 
not  done  so.  Rhino  horn-consumer  nations,  like  China  and  Taiwan, 
do  not  lack  funding,  they  lack  commitment,  and  we  believe  that 
sanctions  are  the  best  way  to  secure  this  commitment.  Funding 
should  also  not  be  made  available  to  range  countries  that  have  mis- 
appropriated funds  that  should  have  been  used  to  protect  their 
rhinos. 

For  example,  in  1992,  the  Government  of  Zimbabwe  reported 
earning  an  equivalent  of  U.S.  $83  million  from  its  national  parks 
but  the  1993  budget  for  its  national  parks  is  only  $6  million,  of 
which  only  $1  million  will  be  spent  on  wildlife  protection. 

We  urge  Congress  to  restrict  funding  to  rhino  protection  activi- 
ties that  have  proven  value  in  Range  States  that  are  doing  their 
best  to  protect  rhinos.  However,  we  are  not  adverse  to  the  United 
States  providing  technical  assistance  and  training  to  any  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  submit  to  you  that  all  five  species  of 
rhinos  are  teetering  on  the  brink  of  extinction  because  of  human 
greed  and  negligence.  Rhinos  need  the  United  States  acting  on 
behalf  of  all  countries  that  value  the  continued  existence  of  rhinos 
to  do  everything  in  its  legal  power  to  save  these  species  from  ex- 
tinction. There  is  no  other  government  on  earth  that  can  fill  this 
role,  no  other  government  that  is  both  powerful  and  concerned 
about  the  survival  of  species  that  share  this  planet  with  us. 

If  the  United  States  acts  to  save  rhinos  by  imposing  trade  sanc- 
tions on  these  nations  contributing  to  the  trade  of  rhinos,  then 
others  will  follow.  If  the  United  States  provides  funding  to  hire, 
equip,  and  train  wildlife  guards,  then  others  will  too.  But  if  the 
United  States  ignores  CITES'  pleas  for  help  in  this  impending  dis- 
aster, then  so  will  other  nations,  and  rhinos  will  go  the  way  of  the 
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passenger  pigeon,  robbing  future  generations  of  an  opportunity  to 
experience  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  these  special  creatures. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  about  rhino  conservation 
and  suggestions  for  congressional  action, 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Telecky  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Rick  Parsons,  Counsel  of 
the  Safari  Club  International. 

Mr.  Parsons. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICK  PARSONS,  COUNSEL,  SAFARI  CLUB 
INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Chairman,  Representatives,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  Rick  Parsons,  Counsel  for  the  Safari  Club  International. 
The  written  statement  of  John  Jackson,  III,  our  Vice  President  and 
Chairman  of  our  Renewable  Natural  Resources  Committee,  has 
been  presented  to  you  for  the  record. 

Other  speakers  have  addressed  the  crisis  of  the  rhino  and  the 
need  for  control  of  the  illegal  trade.  I  would  like  to  turn  to  some 
other  aspects  of  rhino  conservation. 

As  you  know,  SCI  is  an  organization  of  sport  hunters.  Sport  hun- 
ters have  been  in  the  forefront  of  conservation  in  the  United  States 
for  more  than  a  century.  We  have  put  our  money  and  our  work 
where  our  mouths  were  and  the  result  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  wildlife  conservation  programs  in  the  world. 

With  the  aid  of  this  chart,  which  in  the  absence  of  an  easel  I  will 
have  to  hold  up  for  you,  I  would  like  to  demonstrate  one  of  the  suc- 
cess stories  of  rhinos  that  has  been  alluded  to  but  not  discussed. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  southern  white  rhino  in  South  Africa.  The 
information  on  this  chart  was  provided  to  SCI  by  the  Natal  Parks 
Board,  the  agency  in  South  Africa  that  began  the  white  rhino  con- 
servation program. 

Also,  the  chart  indicates  the  effort  began  in  earnest  in  about 
1960,  when  the  wildlife  authorities  deemed  it  appropriate  to  au- 
thorize the  sport  of  rhino  hunting  on  game  ranches.  As  you  can  see 
from  the  chart,  in  the  years  since  sport  hunting  has  been  author- 
ized, that  is  for  about  the  last  10  years,  the  numbers  of  southern 
white  rhinos  have  discontinued  their  dramatic  decline,  increasing 
by  a  total  of  about  2,000  animals,  as  you  can  see  from  here. 

The  top  part  of  the  chart  shows  you  the  money  that  was  brought 
into  the  province  of  Natal,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  South 
Africa,  through  this  activity. 

Personal  communications  between  South  African  officials  and 
SCI  in  the  last  few  years  have  confirmed  that  the  money  earned 
from  sport  hunting  activities  is  the  most  significant  economic  ele- 
ment in  the  continuation  of  the  Private  Lands  Conservation  Pro- 
grams, which  has  led  to  this  success  story.  Other  uses,  such  as  the 
sale  of  breeding  stock  and  tourism,  are  also  elements,  but  nothing 
brings  the  value  per  unit  of  effort  that  tourist  hunting  does.  With- 
out that  hunting,  the  other  uses  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support 
the  maintenance  of  the  lands  as  protected  areas. 
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As  shown  on  the  chart  I  just  held  up,  the  sport  hunting  of  the 
southern  white  rhinos  did  bring  in  $1,750,000  over  a  period  of  eight 
years,  and  an  average  of  eight  rhinos  were  taken  each  of  those 
eight  years.  So  what  we  have  here  is  an  indisputable  illustration  of 
something  that  some  would  deny;  that  is,  that  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate value  to  wildlife  is  a  tremendous  incentive  in  conserving 
that  wildlife. 

We  are  not  just  talking  about  a  single  species  either.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  the  land  in  the  Natal  province  that  has  been  placed  in  pro- 
tected status,  10  percent  by  the  government  and  20  percent  by  pri- 
vate landowners,  is  maintained  for  a  wide  variety  of  wild  animals 
and  plants.  This  is  biodiversity  conservation  in  a  real  sense. 

I  have  chosen  to  emphasize  this  success  story  because  the  Sub- 
committee is  considering  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  rhino  conservation,  and  specifically  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  several  species.  We  are  aware  that  public  attention  is 
turned  toward  punitive  measures  the  United  States  might  take 
toward  the  consumer  nations  that  are  fueling  the  poaching  that  is 
driving  the  rhino  to  extinction.  We  have  no  problem  with  dealing 
sternly  with  the  failure  by  these  countries  to  stem  the  illegal  and 
harmful  trade.  However,  we  suggest  to  the  Subcommittee  that 
when  considering  what  to  do  about  the  rhino,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member the  success  story  of  the  southern  white  rhino. 

The  sustainable  use  of  wildlife  works  as  a  conservation  measure. 
The  turnaround  of  the  plight  of  such  species  as  the  white-tail  doe 
and  turkey  in  our  own  country  prove  the  case,  as  does  the  South 
Africa  private  lands  conservation  program  for  white  rhino  and 
other  species. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  one  other  aspect  of  our  testimony. 
This  deals  with  the  need  for  the  Subcommittee  to  take  legislative 
action  on  the  rhino  issue.  In  the  past,  the  Administration  has  pre- 
ferred to  stay  away  from  species-specific  legislation,  but  since  1989 
this  Subcommittee  has  recognized  the  need  to  develop  specific  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  wildlife  conservation.  The  African  Elephant 
Conservation  Act  and  the  Wild  Bird  legislation  adopted  last  year 
both  illustrate  that  point. 

We  feel  that  specific  legislation  is  needed  for  the  rhino,  and  we 
think  this  need  arises  in  part  from  limits  in  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  when  applied  to  a  species  that  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States,  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  does 
not  actually  spend  significant  amounts  of  money  on  species  that 
occur  overseas;  it  does  not  develop  recovery  plans  for  them;  it  does 
not  engage  in  section  7  consultation;  nor  does  it  designate  critical 
habitat.  About  the  only  thing  accomplished  by  a  listing  of  a  foreign 
species,  such  as  the  rhino,  is  to  cut  off  the  importation  of  those  spe- 
cies. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  SCI  developed  draft  legislation  back  in 
April  for  rhino  conservation.  It  is  similar  to  what  Representative 
Studds  has  described  in  setting  up  a  fund  for  use  in  Range  States 
to  develop,  among  other  things,  a  value  that  is  appropriate  for  the 
rhinoceros.  We  see  this  type  of  legislation  as  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  especially  in  regard  to  foreign  spe- 
cies. 
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I  would  like  to  also  mention  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  to  the  Subcommittee,  a  letter  that  was  written  from  Zim- 
babwe from  their  management  authority  in  CITES  to  the  U.S. 
Management  Authority.  They  have  asked  me  to  pass  this  on  to  the 
Subcommittee,  and  I  will  read  one  paragraph  from  it. 

[This  is  the  Zimbabwe  CITES  Management  Authority.]  "Our  posi- 
tion stems  from  a  fundamental  difference  in  approach  to  conserva- 
tion of  that  espoused  in  the  legislation  being  considered  in  the 
United  States.  We  seek  self-sufficiency  in  our  conservation  through 
sustainable  use  of  wildlife  species,  and  do  not  support  the  concept 
enshrined  in  both  your  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  CITES 
treaty  that  a  moratorium  in  trade  is  desirable,  practical,  or  appro- 
priate— in  a  case  where  that  trade  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
species,  "sa 

We  submit  this  without  comment  for  your  information.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Jackson  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  final  witness  will  be  Dr.  Thomas  Foose,  Program 
Officer  of  the  International  Rhino  Foundation. 

Doctor. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  FOOSE,  PROGRAM  OFFICER, 
INTERNATIONAL  RHINO  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  FoosE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  this  Subcommittee  toward  developing  possible  legislation 
to  assist  rhino  conservation  and  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  provide  testimony. 

Today,  I  am  representing  a  number  of  organizations  that  are 
deeply  and  extensively  involved  with  rhino  conservation:  The 
Asian  Rhino  Specialists  Group  of  lUCN,  the  International  Rhino 
Foundation,  the  SAVE  African  Endangered  Wildlife  Foundation, 
and  the  lUCN  Global  Captive  Action  Plan. 

I  want  to  try  to  provide  some  strategic  and  hopefully  pragmatic 
perspective  on  the  crisis  for  and  conservation  of  rhinos  and  will 
concentrate  on  the  need  to  provide  more  support  for  the  Range 
States. 

Of  the  10,000  to  11,000  rhinos  surviving  in  the  wild,  over  half  are 
of  one  subspecies.  There  are  only  about  5,000  rhinos  of  the  other 
four  species  combined.  What  have  been  the  two  most  secure  spe- 
cies, the  white  rhino  and  the  Indian  Nepalese  rhino,  both  of  them 
increasing  in  recent  years,  are  almost  certainly  on  the  verge  of  sig- 
nificant declines. 

Virtually  all  surviving  rhinos  are  located  in  just  40  populations 
or  protected  areas  in  eight,  perhaps  10  major  Range  States.  The 
most  spectacular  decline  over  the  last  several  years  has  been  for 
the  black  rhino  in  Africa.  However,  all  of  the  Asian  species  are 
rarer  than  either  of  the  African  species.  And  relative  to  these  re- 
duced numbers,  the  rate  of  poaching  is  perhaps  becoming  as  in- 
tense in  many  parts  of  Asia  as  it  has  been  in  Africa.  Hence,  the 
Asian  Range  States  need  financial  support  just  as  much  as  African 
Range  States. 
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In  general,  there  needs  to  be  a  strategic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  rhino  conservation.  To  this  end,  all  of  the  rhino  Range 
States,  individually  and  collectively,  through  the  lUCN  Rhino  Spe- 
cialists Groups,  have  developed  detailed  strategies  and  action  plans 
for  rhino  conservation.  These  strategies  and  plans  should  be  consid- 
ered as  any  U.S.  legislation  is  developed  and  implemented. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  representative  from  Range  States  could 
participate  in  these  hearings.  As  the  legislative  process  continues, 
it  is  essential  that  they  be  involved.  All  the  Range  States'  strate- 
gies and  action  plans  recognize  intensive  protection  and  manage- 
ment is  essential  for  rhino  conservation  and,  as  commented  earlier, 
these  will  be  expensive. 

Indeed,  redeeming  rhinos  from  the  brink  of  extinction  may  re- 
quire as  much  as  $55  million  to  $60  million  from  outside  the  Range 
States  over  the  next  three  to  five  years.  These  are  the  estimates 
from  the  UNEP  Rhino  Conference  earlier  this  year. 

Achieving  this  level  of  funding  will  require  contributions  from 
both  government  and  nongovernmental  sources  worldwide.  In  gen- 
eral, nonrange  States,  like  the  United  States,  must  provide  funds 
over  the  next  three  to  five  years  if  rhinos  are  to  survive  the  crisis. 

As  part  of  the  global  strategy,  financial  support  at  a  level  of  $5 
million  a  year  for  the  next  five  years  from  the  United  States  would 
represent  a  real  difference  for  rhinos.  Further,  it  seems  optimal 
that  any  funds  from  the  United  States  be  used  to  complement  or 
leverage  other  funds.  For  example,  the  $2  million  GEF  project  in 
progress  for  southeast  Asian  rhinos,  or  the  $7  million  program  by 
the  IRF  and  the  $5  million  program  by  SAVE  for  rhino  conserva- 
tion. 

Help  from  nonrange  State  governments  and  NGOs  is  critical 
right  now,  but  for  the  long  term,  sustainability  and  self-sufficiency 
by  the  Range  States  themselves  is  essential.  Long  term,  rhinos 
must  have  value  to  the  local  communities  of  humans  who  live 
where  the  rhinos  do.  Rhinos  must  be  valued,  not  devalued,  for 
these  communities.  All  the  more  so  because  the  problem  for  rhinos 
is  predominantly  poaching  right  now  but  it  will  be  habitat  loss  in  a 
major  way  very  soon.  The  trend  is  already  under  way  in  Asia. 

In  conclusion,  the  possibility  of  U.S.  legislation  to  assist  rhino 
conservation  is  an  excellent  initiative.  The  most  important  objec- 
tive for  such  legislation  should  be  to  provide  funds  for  the  immedi- 
ate crisis.  The  possibility  that  such  legislation  would  also  include 
regulatory  aspects  should  be  pursued  cautiously  and  adaptively, 
with  an  emphasis  on  exploring  innovative  costs  and  resulting  in  ef- 
fective sustainable  coUegial  solutions  to  the  problems.  And,  again, 
further  development  of  such  legislation  should  include  consultation 
of  the  U.S.  Government  with  all  Range  States  and  other  major 
players  in  rhino  conservation. 

To  this  end,  I  recommend  that  any  legislation  developed  consider 
establishing  establishment  of  an  advisory  council  to  assist  with  the 
implementation  of  the  legislation  and  such  a  council  to  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  major  rhino  Range  States,  the  lUCN  Rhino  Spe- 
cialist Groups,  and  all  of  the  major  NGOs  that  have  been  and  are 
involved  in  rhino  conservation. 

More  than  any  other  group  of  species,  the  rhinos  are  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  the  extinction  event  of  our  time,  an  epic  loss 
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whose  psychological  impact  may  rival  the  disappearance  of  the  di- 
nosaurs. The  United  States  really  has  an  opportunity  to  provide 
leadership  here,  and  all  of  the  organizations  that  I  represent  en- 
courage and  support  it  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  And  thank  you  all  for  your  insight 
and  testimony. 

And,  Mr.  Fields,  do  you  have  questions? 

Mr.  Fields.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  several  questions. 

Mr.  Jones,  I  will  start  with  you.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  you  over  a  number  of  years,  and  I  want  to  immediately 
say  what  a  good  job  you  do,  but  let  me  ask,  what  were  the  factors 
used  in  making  the  original  certification  of  the  four  countries  men- 
tioned? 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  words.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you,  too,  over  that  period. 

Secretary  Babbitt's  decision  to  make  the  certification  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  although  there  had  been  some  actions  taken  by  the 
consuming  nations  in  Asia,  particularly  Taiwan  and  China,  which 
were  moving  in  the  right  direction,  they  still  had  a  very  long  dis- 
tance to  go,  and  that  the  actions  which  had  been  taken  this  year 
and  at  the  end  of  last  year  were  insufficient  to  ensure,  in  the  view 
of  the  Secretary,  that  the  rhino  marketplace  would  be  shut  down 
and  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  various  CITES  resolutions, 
which  I  alluded  to  earlier  in  my  testimony,  would  be  complied 
with. 

So  there  was  an  acknowledgment  that  there  was  some  progress 
but  that  progress  was  only  a  first  step  in  a  very  long  journey  which 
these  countries  and  entities  must  take  and  they  need  to  do  it  very 
quickly,  since  with  every  day  that  passed  the  reports  of  poaching 
became  worse  and  the  loss  of  species  greater. 

Mr.  Fields.  Well,  let  me  just  ask  you.  Has  there  been  any  quick 
action  on  the  part  of  these  countries? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  say  that  we  acknowledge  that  these 
countries  have  taken  action,  and  we  hope  that  action  puts  them  ir- 
revocably in  the  right  direction.  China  adopted  a  State  Council 
notice  last  May,  the  full  effect  of  which  will  not  be  implemented 
until  the  end  of  this  month,  November,  but  it  reportedly  bans  all 
internal  and  external  trade,  and  the  Government  of  China  is  now 
taking  steps  to  visit  the  provinces  and  to  see  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  State  Council  notice  is  fulfilled  by  all  the  responsible 
officials.  We  believe  that  that  is  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  note  that  they  have  a  very  long  way 
to  go,  as  a  very  large  market  was  responsible  for,  we  believe,  the 
deaths  of  many  rhinos.  And  I  would  note  also  that  tigers,  although 
that  is  not  the  subject  of  this  hearing,  a  thriving  trade  in  tiger 
bone  and  tiger  products  was  also  involved  in  this  same  trade. 

In  Taiwan,  last  November,  the  authorities  took  steps  which  fol- 
lowed on  previous  legislation  which  seemed  to  ban  all  domestic  and 
international  trade.  Once  again,  however,  we  see  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  ban  is  not  proceeding  quickly  enough,  and  that 
there  still  appears  to  be  rhino  horn  available  in  the  marketplace 
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and  that  the  pressure  needs  to  be  maintained  so  that  they  continue 
these  first  steps  of  progress  which  they  have  initiated. 

Mr.  Fields.  What  about  the  other  two,  Korea  and  Yemen? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Korea,  over  this  same  time  period,  they  made  good 
on  a  pledge  which  was  first  made  to  us  during  a  pubUc  meeting 
held  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  January  to  join  CITES  by 
the  beginning  of  July  of  this  year.  They  did  that.  And  they  have 
taken  action  to  enact  legislation  which  bans  all  domestic  trade  in 
rhino  horn.  We  felt  that  because  of  those  actions  they  did  not  war- 
rant certification. 

In  the  case  of  Yemen,  they  have  taken  aggressive  action  to  stop 
the  import  of  rhino  horn  for  use  as  the  ceremonial  dagger  handles 
and  have  initiated  contacts  with  the  CITES  Secretariat  in  Switzer- 
land, moving  toward  the  accession  to  the  treaty.  We  felt,  again,  in 
that  case,  that  they  did  not  warrant  certification  at  this  time. 

However,  the  actions  of  both  Korea  to  fully  comply  with  its 
CITES  requirements  and  of  Yemen  to  make  good  on  its  pledge  and 
complete  the  process  to  become  a  member  of  the  CITES  communi- 
ty, are  being  carefully  monitored  and  if  we  should  see  that  their 
activities  are  moving  in  the  wrong  direction,  then  we  could  at  any 
time  reconsider  the  decision  regarding  Pelly  certification. 

Mr.  Fields.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  the  elephant  issue  necessari- 
ly parallels  the  rhino  issue,  although  I  think  there  are  some  paral- 
lels, because  to  some  extent  we  are  talking  about  the  same  coun- 
tries not  willing  to  recognize  what  needs  to  be  done  in  regard  to 
the  world  community.  And  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  you,  and  for 
other  people  in  the  audience,  we  have  two  drafts  that  we  are  ready 
to  drop,  depending  on  what  the  President  and  the  Secretary  do. 
Both  are  actually  modeled  on  the  Elephant  Protection  Act  but  both 
have  sanctions.  This  one  would  prohibit  fish  and  wildlife  products 
from  sanctioned  countries  from  being  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  both  contain  port  sanctions,  prohibiting  the  ships  of 
countries  that  have  been  sanctioned  from  utilizing  the  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  I  do  not,  along  with  other  people,  have  to  introduce 
this  legislation,  but  we  are  prepared  to  do  it  and  we  are  prepared 
to  do  it  very  quickly.  And  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  countries 
subject  to  these  sanctions  to  understand  that  we  went  through  this 
process  under  the  Elephant  Protection  Act;  that  the  act  passed 
very  quickly,  and  Tony  and  I  then  met  with  the  ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  Hong  Kong  situation,  we  met  with  the 
Japanese  ambassador,  we  met  with  the  Chinese  ambassador,  and  I 
remember  being  told  that  there  was  not  a  problem  with  ivory  in 
China,  repeatedly,  over  a  period  of  months.  I  had  great  respect  for 
the  Chinese  ambassador.  I  disagreed  with  him. 

We  found  a  fishing  treaty  that  had  to  come  before  this  Commit- 
tee and  we  offered  an  amendment  that  denied  China  $350  million 
in  fishery  exports  in  this  country,  and  we  were  told  not  to  do  that, 
that  things  were  changing. 

We  waited  a  while,  things  did  not  change,  we  passed  it  at  the 
Subcommittee  level,  the  Full  Committee  level,  and  then  finally, 
China  determined  they  were  going  to  recognize  CITES  in  regard  to 
the  African  elephant  and  so  my  question  to  you,  based  on  that,  as- 
suming that  we  may  have  to  follow  the  same  track  on  this  issue, 
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what  is  the  value  of  fish  and  wildlife  products  from  these  various 
countries,  China,  Taiwan,  South  Korea  and  Yemen? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  depends  on  how  you  compute  the 
values,  but  the  value  of  imports  of  wildlife  products  from  China  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  million  a  year.  We  can  supply  you  with 
the  exact  numbers.  From  Taiwan,  it  is  on  the  order  of  $20  million  a 
year.  From  South  Korea,  it  is  a  little  less  than  that,  and  from 
Yemen  it  is  virtually  none. 

Mr.  Fields.  Well,  let  me  ask  you,  when  you  say  $60  million,  that 
does  not  coincide  with  our  figures.  Are  you  including  fish  products 
in  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  includes  those  things  which  we  classify  as  fish  and 
wildlife.  It  does  not  include,  for  example,  fish  for  human  consump- 
tion and  other  products  like  that. 

Mr.  Fields.  Which  we  think  adds  around  $300  million.  It  is  a 
major  league  figure. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  but  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  only  main- 
tains statistics  on  those  things  we  consider  wildlife  products,  which 
would  include  wild  fish  products  but  not  food  for  human  consump- 
tion and  other  products  like  that.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
would  have  to  be  consulted  in  order  to  have  an  Administration 
figure  on  the  total  value  of  the  kinds  of  imports  you  are  speaking 
of. 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Jones,  I  just  hope  the  countries  represented  here 
today  understand  that  we  have  a  track  record  on  pursuing  this 
type  of  issue.  This  is  not  someone  making  a  hollow  statement.  Cer- 
tainly, I  can't  speak  for  Mr.  Beilenson,  he  is  not  here,  but  I  do 
know  our  efforts  are  going  to  go  forward,  again  depending  on  what 
the  Administration  does. 

I  hope  the  Administration  does  the  right  thing.  I  hope  the  coun- 
tries do  the  right  thing  and  legislation  does  not  have  to  be  intro- 
duced. But,  if  necessary,  we  will. 

Ms.  McMeekin,  let  me  ask  you,  what  type  of  financial  assistance 
is  needed  in  the  host  countries  to  actually  do  the  job  that  is  needed 
to  protect  the  rhino? 

Ms.  McMeekin.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  there  is  really  no 
amount  of  financial  assistance  that  alone  would  solve  the  problem 
in  Africa,  and  I  think  we  do  have  to  recognize  this  is  just  not  an 
antipoaching  situation  that  we  really  are  looking  at.  That  is  why 
legislative  moves  to  control  the  trade  in  these  products  and  to  in- 
fluence the  consumer  countries  are  so  vitally  important. 

But  to  specifically  get  to  your  question,  I  would  say  that  if  there 
were  perhaps  even  as  little  as  $5  million,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
an  insignificant  sum,  but  when  we  are  talking  about  a  continent 
three  times  the  size  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  really  a  major 
amount  of  money,  applied  to  the  support  of  the  projects  that  are 
ongoing  and  to  the  innovative  approaches  that  have  not  even  been 
developed,  such  as  some  of  the  debt  settlement  and  various  negotia- 
tions that  Dr.  Hemley  mentioned,  there  are  many  things  that  could 
be  done  in  association  with  it. 

I  would  say  that  $5  million  applied  to  the  major  rhino  Range 
States  for  carefully  thought-through  programs,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  tourism  to  sanctuaries  to  private  land  support,  all  sorts  of 
programs  that  have  already  been  tried  successfully  in  China  and 
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Nepal,  for  example,  would  make  an  enormous  dent  in  the  situation 
in  the  field. 

But  I  would  stress  that  unless  we  are  doing  something  about  the 
consuming  nations,  we  are  really  wasting  our  money  to  be  working 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Parsons,  do  you  have  any  comment  on  that?  I 
know  that  Safari  Club  International  has  funded  privately  a 
number  of  different  activities.  I  know  the  person  sitting  behind 
you,  Mr.  Murchison,  through  a  private  sector  effort,  has  actually 
gone  to  countries  and  personally  rewarded  those  people  involved  in 
antipoaching. 

As  I  understand,  that  has  been  a  very  successful  program,  but  do 
you  have  any  comments  on  how  funding  should  be  utilized? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes.  We  attended  the  two  UNEP  meetings  where 
UNEP  tried  to  put  together  Range  States  and  donor  nations,  and 
they  had  programs,  as  Dr.  Foose  referred  to.  There  are  plans  writ- 
ten up.  And  the  total  amount  came  to  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $50  million,  and  what  was  available  from  donor  nations 
was  something  on  the  order  of  $5  million,  so  the  shortfall  can  be 
easily  calculated. 

There  are  a  wide  variety  of  uses  for  the  money,  and  we  would 
encourage  both  the  Subcommittee  and  the  Range  States  to  consider 
as  many  inventive  possibilities  as  they  can,  because  we  are  in  a 
crisis  here. 

Obviously,  as  I  said  in  my  testimony,  the  organization  I  represent 
would  favor,  wherever  feasible  and  biologically  supportable,  the  use 
of  sport  hunting  as  an  option,  including — although  now  it  may  be 
too  late  for  the  dehorning  option.  We  do  not  agree  it  would  have 
been  a  waste  had  it  been  implemented  at  the  time  it  first  came  up. 

And  also  the  costs  associated  with  dehorning  were  much  higher 
than  we  were  told.  I  don't  choose  to  debate  that  just  now,  but  it 
was  quite  a  bit  different.  That  was  an  example  of  an  opportunity 
that  was  lost.  And  if  others  like  that  raise  their  head,  then  I  think 
we  should  address  them. 

If  the  gentleman  doesn't  mind,  I  think  Mr.  Foose  had — he  asked 
me  a  moment  ago  if  he  could  offer  something  to  the  Committee  as 
well,  if  that  is  all  right  with  you. 

Mr.  Foose.  I  just  wanted  to  reinforce  the  comments  about  costs 
of  rhino  conservation.  The  Asian  Range  States,  for  example,  with 
which  I  have  worked  very  closely,  have  prepared  very  detailed  esti- 
mates of  the  amounts  of  money  that  would  be  required  over  the 
next  three  years  to  really  effectively  conserve  their  rhinos.  And  the 
amount  of  external  funds  they  are  estimating  necessary  is  on  the 
order  of  $17  million. 

The  African  Range  States  have  similarly  developed  action  plans 
with  very  explicit  budgets,  and  their  estimates  are  about  twice  to 
two-and-a-half  times  that  much,  and  that  is  basically  how  the 
figure  of  $55  million  to  $60  million  was  calculated  at  the  UNEP 
rhino  conference. 

Mr.  Fields.  Of  course,  there  is  enough  money  to  do  everything 
that  needs  to  be  done,  and  the  most  cost-effective  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  bring  pressure  upon  those  countries  who  are  affecting  the  con- 
suming side  to  make  sure  they  do  the  right  thing. 
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Mr.  Thornton,  along  that  line,  and,  Ms.  Hemley,  if  you  have  a 
comment  also,  the  photo  that  you  have  there  is  compelling,  and  in 
your  statement  above  the  photo  you  talk  about  this  being  a  State- 
owned  pharmaceutical  company.  Are  you  saying  directly  or  imply- 
ing that  the  government  itself  is  involved  in  an  illegal  rhino  trade? 
Any  government  of  the  four  we  have  talked  about? 

Mr.  Thornton.  Well,  in  China,  there  is  a  very  big  State-run 
pharmaceutical  industry  based  on  traditional  Chinese  medicine.  It 
is  a  very  big  export  industry  for  them.  And  the  main  reason  that 
China  was  buying  the  rhino  horn  was  for  the  State-run  industry. 

Dr.  Bradley  Martin,  as  the  U.N.  Rhino  envoy,  was  in  Beijing  last 
October  and  was  told  by  the  Chinese  authorities  then  that  there 
were  eight-and-a-half  tons  of  rhino  horn  stock  in  the  State-run  in- 
dustries, and  he  saw  several  of  these;  one  amounting  to  about  3,600 
kilos  in  one  location  and  another  of  about  a  ton  and  a  half.  What  is 
disturbing,  most  recently,  following  our  revelation  of  this  one-ton 
stockpile,  is  that  just  about  a  week  ago  the  Chinese  authorities 
started  saying  that  maybe  we  do  not  have  eight-and-a-half  tons  of 
rhino  horn  stock  after  all. 

If  you  are  aware  of  the  strange  situation  with  the  opening  up  of 
the  economy  in  China,  many  State-employed  officials  also  run  their 
own  parallel  businesses  at  the  same  time  they  are  employed  by  the 
government.  So  we  have  a  big  fear  that  there  is  a  serious  problem 
in  China  that  the  one  ton,  which  is  the  biggest  cache  that  has  ever 
been  revealed  that  we  know  of,  is  just  one  of  several  stocks  that  are 
in  private  hands  or  in  the  hands  of  people  employed  by  a  govern- 
ment who  are  using  their  position  to  manipulate  on  a  personal  ca- 
pacity. 

And  we  have  grave  concerns  that  the  eight-and-a-half  ton  stock- 
pile may  be  becoming  lost  or  portions  of  it  being  salted  away  or 
smuggled  out  or  otherwise  removed  from  State-run  control.  So  we 
have  a  very  grave  concern  there. 

In  Taiwan,  you  have  a  lot  of  stocks  around,  privately  held  stocks, 
and  one  of  the  main  problems  in  Taiwan  is  that  the  government 
has  not  done  anything  to  deal  with  this.  CITES  has  asked  repeated- 
ly that  such  stocks  are  destroyed.  And  at  the  recent  Standing  Com- 
mittee meet  in  Brussels,  it  was  asked  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  seal  all  such  stocks  as  a  first  step  toward  destruction;  to 
set  out  a  practical  program  of  dealing  with  these  stocks.  And  so 
far,  we  are  unaware  of  any  such  measure  whatsoever  in  Taiwan  to 
do  that,  which  we  think  reflects  a  general  attitude  of  foot  dragging 
by  the  Taiwanese  authorities  who  really  do  not  take  this  issue  very 
seriously,  which  we  think  the  people  in  Taiwan  now  take  this  very 
seriously,  but  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  unfortunately,  does  not. 

Ms.  Hemley.  I  will  add  to  that.  Congressman  Fields,  just  to  say 
that  our  concerns  in  the  case  of  both  China  and  Taiwan,  in  terms 
of  lack  of  action,  are  principally  that  neither  country,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, increased  the  penalties  under  their  wildlife  laws,  which  do 
exist.  They  do  have  laws  to  restrict  the  trade. 

There  was  a  case  just  a  few  weeks  ago  where  a  member  of  the 
Bhutanese  royal  family  was  caught  smuggling  rhino  horn  in 
Taiwan,  which  you  are  aware  of.  She  was  arrested.  She  was  caught, 
I  think  mainly  by  accident,  because  the  Taiwanese  are  quite  good 
at  screening  for  the  import  of  heroin.  It  was  a  very  unsophisticated 
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smuggling  attempt.  She  was  simply  carrying  22  Indian  rhino  horns 
in  her  suitcase. 

She  was  put  in  jail  and  is  now  out  on  $22,000  bail.  But  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  she  could  get,  if  she  is  found  guilty,  which  she  prob- 
ably will  be,  is  about  $2,000  and  about  a  year  in  jail. 

We  learned  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  the  Taiwanese  Council  of 
Agriculture  has  just  a  few  days  ago  put  forward  to  its  Ministry  of 
Justice  a  recommendation  for  an  increase  of  penalty.  But  they  just 
did  that  after  many  months  of  deliberation  and  consultation  with 
the  United  States.  It  took  them  until  just  now  to  begin  the  process 
of  increasing  the  penalty,  and  now  it  has  to  go  through  their  entire 
legislative  process  to  get  that  in  place. 

Mr.  Fields.  Let  me  ask  the  two  of  you,  or  anyone  else  who  wants 
to  jump  in,  I  know  my  time  has  expired,  but  Marshall  spoke  a 
moment  ago  about  improvements,  and  I  don't  want  to  put  my 
friend  in  confrontation  with  anyone  else,  but  he  also  has  a  much 
more  difficult  job  perhaps  than  some  in  that  he  is  here  represent- 
ing the  Administration,  and  he  has  represented  various  Adminis- 
trations very  well,  but  would  you  comment  on  whether  you  think 
there  has  been  progress  over  the  last  60  days  in  the  four  countries 
that  have  been  mentioned? 

Mr.  Thornton.  We  do  not  see  any  progress  whatsoever  in 
Taiwan  or  China,  and  we  admire  and  support  the  good  faith  and 
sincere  efforts  of  the  Administration  to  try  to  develop  some 
progress  there,  but  we  feel  the  only  progress  that  comes  is  when 
the  threat  of  sanctions  by  the  United  States  is  raised.  And  every 
time  it  is  raised  there  is  a  little  bit  of  movement  that  is  just 
enough  to  get  themselves  off  the  hook. 

And  that  is  why  we  feel  it  is  so  important  now  to  have  sanctions 
now  and  set  out  a  clear  program  of  activities  and  improvements 
that  the  Administration  would  like  to  see,  and  that  when  those  are 
met,  that  sanctions  are  lifted  and  not  wait  for  this  long,  long,  slow 
process  to  get  minor  improvements  over  the  next  year  or  two.  We 
will  probably  lose  another  1,000  or  2,000  rhinos. 

Mr.  Fields.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fields,  and  I  would  like  to  follow  up 
with  that  question. 

Specifically,  Ms.  Hemley,  since  many  Administrations  have 
failed  to  impose  trade  sanctions  pursuant  to  the  Pelly  amendment, 
and  the  usual  rationale  is  that  good  faith  efforts  are  under  way 
and  we  do  not  want  to  undermine  those  good  faith  efforts.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  current  Administration  may  take  the  same  ap- 
proach, and  if  that  would  be  the  Administration  position,  to  draw 
back  from  imposing  sanctions,  how  would  you  respond? 

Ms.  Hemley.  Well,  our  concern  is  that  we  need  sustained  pres- 
sure and  we  see  no  other  way  than  through  application  of  sanc- 
tions to  keep  that  pressure  on. 

Let  me  use  an  example  of  where  we  saw  some  problems  when 
pressure  was  momentarily  relieved.  In  the  case  of  South  Korea, 
when  Secretary  Babbitt  announced  his  certification  of  China  and 
Taiwan,  and  Korea  felt  they  were  off  the  hook,  at  least  for  the 
moment.  We  had  been  working  in  Korea,  investigating  the  trade 
and  trying  to  help  them  learn  how  to  implement  CITES,  which 
they  had  just  joined  or  just  announced  signing.  Their  cooperation 
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with  us  immediately  ceased.  A  lot  of  our  efforts  were  really  put 
back  several  steps  because  they  felt  they  were  off  the  hook.  The 
pressure  subsided  and  that  was  that. 

I  fear  that  if  the  pressure  is  not  sustained  through  sanctions  that 
very  much  the  same  problem  could  take  place  in  China  and 
Taiwan.  And  I  think  that  the  Pelly  process  has  done  more  to  get 
these  countries'  attention,  but  if  it  is  not  used  effectively,  the 
weapon  will  diminish  in  its  effectiveness  overall. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones,  one  could  argue,  following  on  Ms.  Hemley's  com- 
ments, that  this  dire  situation  with  regard  to  the  rhino  is  tailor- 
made  for  the  Pelly  amendment.  The  rhinos  are  close  to  extinction. 
Second,  we  have  pinpointed  countries  that  continue  to  pose  the 
greatest  threat,  China  and  Taiwan.  And,  third,  an  international 
body,  CITES,  in  this  case,  has  issued  a  plea  for  trade  sanctions  be- 
cause it  is  clear  these  two  countries  are  not  doing  what  they  should 
be  doing.  Finally,  we  import  sufficient  fish  and  wildlife  products 
from  these  countries  that  a  trade  sanction  would  have  a  real  eco- 
nomic bite. 

The  question  is,  if  we  do  not  use  the  Pelly  amendment  under 
these  conditions,  when  would  we  ever  use  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reed.  Let  me  first  point  out  again 
the  caveat  that  I  cannot  discuss  the  upcoming  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  whether  to  impose  sanctions.  What  I  can  talk  about 
is  what  is  within  the  scope  of  the  decision  that  Secretary  Babbitt 
made  regarding  certification  and  the  general  climate  of  CITES. 

I  would  agree  with  the  comments  that  have  been  made  by  sever- 
al of  the  other  panelists  that  it  has  been  through  the  pressure  of 
threats  that  we  have  made  progress,  and  that  without  the  Pelly 
amendment,  we  believe  that  the  CITES  threats  would  probably 
ring  very  hollow.  Thus,  we  see  that  Pelly  is  a  very  important  tool 
of  the  world  community. 

We  also  have  worked  to  encourage  our  counterparts  in  other 
countries  to  consider  similar  action.  Nevertheless,  we  also  acknowl- 
edge that  in  our  dealings  with  those  in  the  consumer  countries  who 
are  responsible  for  what  progress  we  have^een  to  date,  it  is  mostly 
progress  on  paper,  but  progress  we  hope  will  be  translated  into  ef- 
fective action. 

We  are  doing  a  balancing  act  all  the  time  between  the  amount  of 
pressure  which  will  continue  to  move  them  in  the  right  direction 
and  the  pressure  which  may  produce  an  unintended  backlash 
which  will  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  resisting  the  ef- 
forts to  change. 

Those  are  things  we  are  thinking  about  as  we  deal  with  our 
counterparts  in  China,  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Forestry,  and  in 
Taiwan,  the  Council  of  Agriculture.  We  think  that  the  continued 
threat  of  Pelly  action  is  very  important  in  the  CITES  context  as  a 
whole,  and  we  think  that  it  has  produced  some  progress. 

The  decision  about  what  additional  pressure  is  needed  in  order  to 
continue  that  progress  is  the  decision  that  the  President  must 
make  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fields,  do  you  have  a  follow-on? 
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Mr.  Fields.  In  listening  to  my  good  friend,  I  almost  think  I  know 
what  the  decision  is  going  to  be,  and,  you  know,  when  you  talk 
about  the  threat  out  there,  creating  the  pressure  to  do  the  right 
thing,  it  seems  if  you  do  not  sanction  at  this  moment,  then  the 
pressure  is  off  and  that  any  progress  stops. 

Ms.  McMeekin's  testimony  earlier  indicated  this  is  not  the  Afri- 
can elephant  situation;  this  is  a  situation  where  the  rhinos  are  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  was  the  African  elephant  when  we  ad- 
dressed that  particular  issue.  So  my  question  is,  if  you  do  not  have 
the  sanctions,  then  how  can  you  argue  there  is  pressure  to  compel 
these  countries  to  continue  to  move  in  the  right  direction? 

Mr.  Jones.  With  all  due  respect,  sir,  I  cannot  comment  on  wheth- 
er there  will  or  will  not  be  sanctions  right  now.  That  is  a  question 
which  might  be  asked  after  the  President  makes  his  decision.  But  I 
would  say  that  it  is  clear  that  we  do  have  the  attention  of  these 
countries  and  that  even  the  threat  of  action  has,  in  some  cases, 
achieved  results.  The  question  now  is  what  else  is  needed  to  contin- 
ue the  results  that  I  think  all  of  us  agree  are  necessary. 

The  scope  of  actions  which  can  be  taken  includes  more  than  just 
the  economic  sanctions.  We  are  working  and  will  continue  to  work, 
with  or  without  sanctions,  to  press  through  the  court  of  world  opin- 
ion and  through  CITES  for  action  to  continue.  The  Pelly  amend- 
ment, with  a  credible  threat  of  sanctions  is  obviously  an  important 
part  of  that  process. 

It  is  a  judgment  matter  as  to  when  and  how  sanctions  need  to  be 
used.  That  is  not  an  area  that  I  am  competent  to  address  today,  but 
I  will  say  that  we  believe  the  Pelly  Amendment  has  never  been 
more  effective  than  it  has  been  to  date,  because  we  do  think  these 
countries  have  become  aware  that  there  will  be  consequences. 

Our  regret  is  that  we  were  not  holding  this  hearing  and  speaking 
about  all  this  10  years  ago  when  we  still  had  vastly  larger  popula- 
tions of  these  animals  and  much  more  to  work  with.  The  fact  is  we 
are  here  today  with  some  of  these  species  at  the  brink  of  extinction 
and  attempting  to  do  what  really  should  have  been  done  many 
years  ago,  in  a  much  compressed  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Fields.  Let  me  say,  in  disagreement  with  my  friend,  I  contin- 
ue to  have  great  respect  for  him,  and  in  understanding  the  process, 
I  can  understand  why  he  is  saying  some  of  the  things  that  he  says, 
but  let  me  just  close  by  being  as  clear  as  I  possibly  can,  and  again 
not  so  much  for  the  people  in  the  audience,  but  for  these  people 
right  over  here.  It  needs  to  be  communicated  if  we  do  not  have 
sanctions — and  I  will  not  speak  for  Tony  Beilenson  or  Chairman 
Studds,  I  will  speak  for  myself — a  piece  of  legislation  is  going  to  be 
dropped  and  there  will  be  sanctions  either  on  fish  and  wildlife 
products,  which  to  me  is  a  heavy-duty  hit  on  the  four  countries 
that  are  mentioned,  except  possibly  for  one  of  the  countries  that 
does  not  heve  that  much  of  a  trade  with  the  United  States,  and /or 
a  sanction  on  utilizing  domestic  American  ports. 

Again,  I  hope  that  representatives  of  these  countries  will  look  at 
the  track  record  of  those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  this 
issue.  We  are  not  playing  games.  I  hope  that  we  never  introduce 
legislation.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  do  this.  I  believe  strongly  in 
having  a  free  and  open  market,  however,  this  is  a  crisis  situation, 
and  if  governments  are  not  willing  to  respond  to  this  crisis  and 
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take  immediate  action,  not  something  in  the  future  but  something 
now,  then  you  can  expect  this  legislation  to  be  introduced. 

And  I  feel  confident  that  we  will  have  members  on  this  Commit- 
tee and  outside  this  Committee  working  actively  for  its  passage, 
and  we  will  be  innovative  and  we  will  look  for  the  appropriate 
place  to  attach  this  legislation  to  move  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  don't  know  how  I  can  be  any  clearer  to  the  governments  in- 
volved in  this  particular  issue,  this  crisis.  But  I  just  hope  that  you 
will  take  action  now;  that  we  will  not  have  to  take  the  steps  that  I 
have  outlined,  but  I  want  to  make  it  a  very  solemn  pledge  and 
promise  that  it  is  coming,  assuming  that  the  President  does  not 
make  a  sanctioning  announcement,  which  I  hope  he  does,  Mar- 
shall. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  your  message  is  loud 
and  clear. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  on  behalf  of  Chairman  Studds,  Mr.  Fields  and  all 
the  Committee,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  all  for  your  very  valuable 
testimony  and  thank  you  very  much,  and  we  will  now  ask  the 
second  panel  to  come  forward. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  the  second  panel  would  take  their  seats,  please. 
Thank  you  all  very  much  for  joining  us.  This  panel  will  focus  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Sikes  Act,  and  our  first  witness  will  be 
Ms.  Sherri  Wasserman  Goodman,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  En- 
vironmental Security  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Miss  Goodman. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHERRI  WASSERMAN  GOODMAN,  DEPUTY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE 

Ms.  Goodman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  today. 

Let  me  first  begin  with  a  few  remarks  about  my  position  at  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  a  new  position  created  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  raise  the  level  of  importance  in  the  Department 
to  all  environmental  issues.  Previously,  environmental  issues  were 
treated  at  several  levels  below  this  new  position  of  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary,  so  it  signals  the  Department's  attention  to  all  en- 
vironmental matters.  Conservation,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  this  morning,  in  the  context  of  reauthorization  of  the  Sikes 
Act,  is  one  of  the  four  major  components  of  our  environmental  pro- 
gram in  the  Department. 

We  all  need  an  acronym  to  refer  to  major  programs,  if  you  have 
worked  with  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  call  our  program  C3P2. 
It  stands  for  cleanup,  compliance,  conservation  and  pollution  pre- 
vention— conservation  being  an  equal  pillar. 

Let  me  focus  on  that  area  now  and  the  subject  of  the  hearing 
this  morning.  As  you  may  know,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  the 
steward  for  25  million  acres  of  public  land,  an  area  about  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Let  me  interject  here  that  I  will  summarize  my  written  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  would  also  urge  your  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  I 
know  you  are  under  time  pressure,  and  so  are  we.  The  testimony 
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will  be  a  part  of  the  record  word  for  word  and  if  you  could  all  sum- 
marize, we  would  appreciate  it. 

Please  go  ahead. 

Ms.  Goodman.  OK.  Thank  you. 

This  land  that  the  Department  of  Defense  manages  represents 
all  of  our  country's  major  land  types  and  contains  sensitive  ecosys- 
tems and  endangered  species,  irreplaceable  historic  and  archeologi- 
cal  sites,  and  many  other  important  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
The  Department  of  Defense  faces  a  challenging  task  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  qualities  of  these  resources  while  training  on  military 
lands  to  defend  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  Protection 
and  enhancement  of  these  resources  ensures  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  lands  and  waters  to  support  training  that  is  critical  to 
mission  performance. 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  Sikes  Act  has  proven  instrumental 
in  helping  the  Department  of  Defense  manage  its  unique  natural 
resources.  The  approximately  250  cooperative  fish  and  wildlife 
management  plans  on  military  installations  developed  under  the 
Sikes  Act  in  coordination  with  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  many  State  fish  and  game  agencies  have  been  the  cor- 
nerstone for  many  of  our  natural  resource  management  initiatives. 

The  current  evolution  by  the  Clinton  administration  to  ecosys- 
tem management  signals  a  new  chapter  in  our  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  between  different  ecosystem  elements.  No 
longer  can  we  prepare  separate  management  plans  for  individual 
elements,  bind  them  in  a  single  document,  and  presume  we  are 
practicing  integrated  natural  resource  management.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  move  toward  truly  integrated  natural  re- 
sources management. 

With  several  exceptions,  we  support  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered here  today.  We  strongly  support  requiring  integrated  natural 
resource  management  plans  for  all  appropriate  military  installa- 
tions. We  believe  this  is  the  most  effective  means  of  ensuring  that 
resource  management  decisions  on  DOD  lands  are  made  by  com- 
manders based  on  informed  consideration  of  all  relevant  factors. 

We  believe  most  of  the  amendments  are  complementary  to  the 
provisions  to  develop  integrated  plans,  and  they  will  help  ensure 
that  high  quality  plans  are  prepared  and  implemented. 

The  Department  also  agrees  with  establishing  a  framework  that 
will  adequately  identify  installations  which  are  not  complying  with 
requirements  to  implement  these  integrated  natural  resource  man- 
agement plans,  while  at  the  same  time  not  imposing  undue  bur- 
dens on  the  installations  or  natural  resource  managers. 

Rather  than  a  notice  of  violation  scheme,  the  Department  would 
like  to  propose  an  alternative  approach  to  ensure  that  integrated 
natural  resource  management  plans  are  developed  and  implement- 
ed. 

First,  the  Department  is  committed  to  ensuring  that  natural  re- 
sources are  given  the  same  kind  of  programming  and  budgeting  as 
other  environmental  laws.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point, 
because  today  we  budget  for  compliance  by  using  the  Class  I  cate- 
gory. 

I  am  creating  a  prioritization  system  that  will  do  the  same;  it 
will   fund   natural   resource   projects   in   much   the   same   type  of 
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scheme.  Examples  of  these  must-fund  projects  would  include:  Prep- 
aration of  integrated  natural  resource  management  plans;  commit- 
ments made  under  special  agreements,  such  as  one  that  is  well 
known  in  this  area,  an  agreement  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  sur- 
veys of  wetlands  or  endangered  species,  where  their  occurrence  is 
probable  and  current,  and  where  proposed  land  use  could  violate 
regulatory  requirements;  and  natural  resource  damage  assessments 
prepared  in  response  to  immediate  legal  requirements. 

The  second  part  of  this  is  a  commitment  by  the  Department  to 
establish  internal  audit  procedures  to  ensure  that  integrated  natu- 
ral resource  management  plans  are  developed  and  implemented. 
One  of  my  goals  that  is  underway  right  now  and  shortly  coming  to 
completion,  is  to  establish  measures  of  merit  for  all  elements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense's  environmental  security  programs,  includ- 
ing conservation. 

These  measures  of  merit  will  be  uniform,  across  the  Department 
of  Defense,  something  which  does  not  exist  today,  and  which  will 
accurately  allow  us  each  year  to  show  progress  in  creating  and  fur- 
thering the  integrated  natural  resource  management  plans.  We 
would  like  to  work  with  your  staff  to  develop  the  measures  that  ef- 
fectively summarize  the  progress  of  our  installations  in  achieving 
fully  integrated  plans. 

As  you  well  know,  military  training  requires  the  use  of  relatively 
large  areas  of  land.  In  most  cases  this  does  not  result  in  significant 
damage,  but  in  some  cases  it  has.  In  fact,  most  military  lands  are 
recognized  for  their  relatively  high  habitat  quality,  for  both 
common  and  rare  plant  and  animal  species.  They  are  often  sanctu- 
aries for  unique  natural  resources  because  there  is  no  development 
or  other  activity  which  can  degrade  those  natural  habitats. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  specific  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Department  of  Defense  has  begun  to  con- 
tribute to  natural  resource  protection.  I  know  one  could  cite  exam- 
ples on  the  other  side,  where  damage  has  been  done;  and  let  me 
say  where  current  practices  come  to  my  attention,  I  will  work  very 
determinedly  to  resolve  those. 

I  think  there  are  already  some  examples  where  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  addressed  natural  resources;  but  one  which  earlier 
was  a  problem  but  today  is  probably  a  good  news  story  for  the  De- 
partment is  at  Fort  Bragg,  which  I  visited  several  months  ago  and 
saw  the  work  that  the  Army  is  doing  there  to  protect  the  habitat 
for  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker. 

The  Army  actually  drills  the  holes  in  the  pine  trees  to  create  the 
home  for  the  bird;  it  takes  the  bird  several  years  itself  to  create.  So 
the  Army  is  actually  helping  to  protect  the  species  there  and  is 
participating  in  the  interagency  team  of  scientists  to  promote  inte- 
grated management  also  of  the  longleaf  pine  ecosystem  in  which 
this  bird  lives. 

At  Eglin  Air  Force  base  in  Florida,  this  base  has  developed  an 
integrated  ecosystem  management  approach  to  resource  planning 
on  its  more  than  400,000  acres.  Their  efforts  were  recently  recog- 
nized by  the  Nature  Conservancy,  which  awarded  Eglin  its  Presi- 
dent's Conservation  Award.  And  I  might  add,  this  is  the  first  time 
the  Nature  Conservancy  has  given  this  award  to  an  organization. 
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So  this  was  quite  an  achievement,  and  the  Eglin  team  and  its 
base  commander  recently  received  this  award.  They  are,  indeed, 
very  proud  of  it. 

And,  finally,  at  the  Idaho  National  Guard  Center  at  the  Orchard 
Training  Center  in  Idaho,  they  are  developing  a  complete  land 
management  program  using  the  Army's  integrated  training  area 
management  system.  This  includes  land  condition  trend  analysis 
for  natural  resources  management,  environmental  awareness,  and 
revegetation.  It  is  the  only  military  training  area  to  be  colocated 
with  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 

The  Department  is  building  a  new  conservation  strategy  as  part 
of  its  larger  environmental  strategy  to  conserve  our  natural  and 
cultural  resources  so  they  will  be  available  for  present  and  future 
generations.  As  part  of  this  strategy,  we  are  committed  to  comply- 
ing with  all  applicable  laws  and  standards  for  natural  and  cultural 
resources;  identifying  all  significant  natural  and  cultural  resources; 
managing  them  in  consonance  with  the  military  mission,  and,  very 
importantly  I  think  to  your  goals,  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  them  to  comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 
and,  finally,  involving  the  public.  Public  involvement  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  all  of  our  programs,  and  it  is  particularly  important 
in  the  natural  and  cultural  resources  area. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  current  Department  of 
Defense  leadership  strongly  believes  that  national  security  includes 
environmental  security.  I  am  committed  to  fully  integrating  envi- 
ronmental security  concerns  into  our  defense  policies  and  responsi- 
ble environmental  performance  into  our  defense  operations. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Committee  on  this  impor- 
tant bill.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  your 
questions. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand.  Madam  Secretary,  you  have  to  return 
shortly  to  the  Pentagon,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  if  we  have  any  fur- 
ther questions,  we  will  contact  you  and  ask  you  to  respond  in  writ- 
ing- 
Ms.  Goodman.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  m  writmg. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Goodman  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  And  Mr.  Shannon,  of  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Assistance,  I  understand  you  do  not  have  formal  testimo- 
ny but  you  will  be  available  for  questions  as  they  come  up. 

Mr.  Shannon.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  Secretary  Goodman,  if  you  have  to  leave  now,  we 
appreciate  your  testimony.  It  evoked  fond  memories.  I,  too,  spent 
time  at  Fort  Bragg,  but  not  taking  care  of  woodpeckers.  I  com- 
manded a  paratrooper  company.  I  was  surveying  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base  as  a  ranger  student.  I  think  you  had  better  accommodations. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Goodman.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Gary  Taylor,  who  is  Leg- 
islative Counsel  of  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life. Mr.  Taylor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GARY  J.  TAYLOR,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL, 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AGEN- 
CIES 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  the  perspectives  of  the  association  with  you  on  H.R.  3300.  As 
you  may  be  aware,  all  of  the  50  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  are 
members  of  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  association  supports  the  amendments  to  the 
Sikes  Act  provided  in  H.R.  3300  and  commends  Chairman  Studds 
and  Congressman  Young  for  sponsoring  this  legislation.  These 
amendments,  which  would  enhance  the  management  of  fish  and 
wildlife  and  their  habitats  on  installation  lands  are  an  area  of 
great  importance  to  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  since,  as  you 
are  aware.  States  have  primary  management  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  fish  and  wildlife  within  State  boundaries. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  reaffirmation  of  the  involvement  of  the 
State  agencies  throughout  the  process  of  natural  resources  manage- 
ment on  military  installations.  We  can  assure  you  of  the  continued 
commitment  of  the  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  to  cooperating 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  natural  resource  managers  to  ad- 
vance fish  and  wildlife  and  habitat  conservation  objectives  on  mili- 
tary installations. 

Military  installations  are  important  contributors  to  fish  and 
wildlife  and  other  natural  resource  objectives  of  this  Nation,  and, 
in  most  cases,  can  and  should  be  managed  to  meet  both  military 
and  conservation  objectives. 

To  summarize  a  few  key  points,  we  are  pleased  that  H.R.  3300 
recognizes  the  contributions  military  installations  can  make 
toward  meeting  important  objectives  for  wetlands  protection  and 
restoration  on  Federal  lands. 

We  commend  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  integra- 
tion of  sound  natural  resources  management  into  military  plan- 
ning objectives  for  installations.  We  feel  that  this  represents  con- 
siderable improvement  from  years  past  when  natural  resources 
considerations  were  not  always  high  priorities  in  the  military  mis- 
sion. The  integrated  natural  resources  program,  with  a  comprehen- 
sive habitat-based  prevention  focus,  as  envisioned  by  H.R.  3300,  is 
much  preferable  to  and  more  efficient  than  remedial  action  after 
degradation  to  habitat  and  fish  and  wildlife  resources  has  already 
occurred. 

We  support  the  amendment  requiring  the  use  of  collected  fishing 
and  hunting  fees  for  resource  activities  on  installation  lands  since 
this  will  certainly  increase  the  stability  of  funding  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Finally,  we  would  encourage  installation  resource  managers  to 
continue  to  work  closely  with  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  most 
of  which  have  already  developed  statewide  and  comprehensive 
habitat  plans  for  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  In  that  way,  the  limit- 
ed funds  available  to  the  installation  resource  managers  can  be 
used  for  on-the-ground  resource  and  habitat  conservation  measures 
and  not  in  completing  elaborate  plans  which  may  end  up  some- 
where on  a  shelf. 
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It  is  important  we  move  forward  with  implementing  the  activi- 
ties necessary  to  meet  the  plan's  objectives  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  our  perspectives. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Taylor,  for  very  accurate 
and  articulate  testimony. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Taylor  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
hearing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  And,  Mr.  Stout,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  GENE  C.  STOUT,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD, 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Stout.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  represent  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  where  I  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  I  work  as  a  natural  resource  administrator  for  the  De- 
partment of  Army  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  however,  in  no  way  does 
my  testimony  here  represent  the  official  Department  of  Defense  po- 
sitions. , 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity.  On  behalf  of  the  federation  s 
almost  five  million  members  and  supporters,  I  urge  you  to  support 
this  major  revision  of  the  Sikes  Act.  The  federation  recognizes  and 
commends  Representative  Studds  and  Representative  Young  for 
their  leadership  and  commitment  in  this  effort. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  huge  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  some  of  our  Nation's  finest  lands  among  its  almost 
25  million  acres.  These  lands  not  only  provide  the  training  and 
testing  grounds  for  those  who  must  defend  our  way  of  life,  but  they 
include  some  of  the  best  wildlife  habitats,  with  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities for  protecting  our  biodiversity  and  providing  excellent  out- 
door recreation. 

The  Sikes  Act  has  grown,  along  with  the  complexity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  managing  natural  resources  on  military  lands.  This  latest 
revision  has  many  critical  items  needed  to  enable  Defense  to  pro- 
vide continued  stewardship  on  its  lands.  We  endorse  the  expansion 
of  the  bill's  original  goals  from  wildlife  management  to  all  of  natu- 
ral resources.  This  is  consistent  with  the  need  to  manage  all  as- 
pects of  the  land  in  concert  with  each  other. 

The  no  net  loss  clause  with  regard  to  installation  lands  and  the 
ability  to  support  military  missions  is  clear  recognition  that  lands 
must  be  managed  for  long-term  sustained  multiple  use.  Ensuring 
that  defense  lands  are  managed  in  this  manner  should  reduce  DOD 
requests  for  additional  lands.  Sustained  use  of  natural  resources  by 
the  public  continues  and  enhances  the  military  tradition  of  allovv- 
ing  its  land  resources  to  be  used  for  recreation,  nature  study,  agri- 
cultural and  renewable  natural  resource  products.  We  strongly  en- 
dorse this  provision. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  overall  improvement  in  this  revision  of  the 
Sikes  Act  is  the  required  implementation  of  these  integrated  natu- 
ral resource  plans.  All  too  often  good  planning  efforts  sat  on  the 
shelf  due  to  no  requirement  or  funding  for  implementation.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  language  strengthened  to  emphasize  that  im- 
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plementation  of  natural  resource  plans  is  a  must-fund  item  for  de- 
fense. 

We  note  that  Defense  is  spending  billions  to  clean  up  past  envi- 
ronmental sins  but  relatively  little  to  manage  resources  to  prevent 
the  degradation  of  healthy  ecosystems  and  wildlife  populations. 
The  implementation  of  integrated  natural  resource  plans  will  have 
significant  payback  and  far  fewer  endangered  species  problems,  im- 
proved training  lands,  less  erosion,  cleaner  waters,  and  improved 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation.  This  bill  is  a  terrific  invest- 
ment for  the  American  people. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  believes  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  well  balanced.  We  initially  preferred  enforce- 
ment language  that  included  strong  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 
We  agreed  to  forego  this  strong  enforcement  language  for  a  notice 
of  violation  system  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  the 
enforcement  agency.  We  did  this  with  the  understanding  that  this 
was  fully  acceptable  to  Defense. 

Frankly,  we  were  shocked  at  Defense's  last  minute  change  of 
heart.  The  reality  is  that  the  Defense  environmental  funding 
system  provides  zero  funds  without  external  enforcement.  If  we 
lose  the  external  enforcement  section  of  this  bill,  we  have  a  hollow 
bill. 

Defense  is  obviously  ready  to  support  all  these  significant 
changes  to  the  Sikes  Act  provided  they  are  not  required  to  fund  the 
implementation  of  proactive  natural  resource  programs,  and  this  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

We  have  reviewed  the  two  recommendations  provided  to  you  by 
the  National  Military  Fish  and  Wildlife  Association  to  improve  this 
bill.  We  endorse  them  enthusiastically.  Their  recommendations  are 
based  on  intimate  knowledge  of  defense  lands,  natural  resources, 
and  the  system  under  which  defense  manages  these  lands. 

Through  your  Committee's  efforts,  our  troops  will  be  better 
trained  to  defend  our  way  of  life,  our  biodiversity  will  be  enhanced, 
and  our  outdoor  recreations  will  continue  on  the  25  million  acres  of 
defense  land. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  National  Wildlife 
views  on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stout. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Stout  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  hear- 
ing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  The  final  witness  is  Mr.  Thomas  Wray,  President  of 
the  National  Military  Fish  and  Wildlife  Association. 

Mr.  Wray,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  WRAY.  II,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
MILITARY  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Wray.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  Today  I  sit  before  you 
representing  the  National  Military  Fish  and  Wildlife  Association 
as  their  President.  Although  I  am  also  employed  as  a  Department 
of  Navy  natural  resource  program  manager,  my  testimony  today  is 
strictly  on  behalf  of  the  association  and  does  not  reflect  official  De- 
partment of  Defense  views  on  this  bill. 
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The  association  is  an  organization  independent  of  DOD  that  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  promoting  sound  natural  resources 
management  on  DOD  lands.  Our  600-plus  strong  membership,  com- 
prised predominantly  of  installation  natural  resource  managers, 
offers  an  on-the-ground  perspective  on  this  bill. 

What  began  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  back  in  the  1960's  is 
now  poised  to  become  a  landmark  piece  of  natural  resources  legis- 
lation. This  bill  represents  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  nat- 
ural resources  on  DOD  lands  since  the  inception  of  this  program 
over  three  decades  ago. 

For  too  long,  DOD  has  not  truly  functioned  as  a  land  manage- 
ment agency,  despite  having  jurisdiction  on  over  25  million  acres. 
Accomplishment  of  the  military  mission  is  undoubtedly  the  pri- 
mary use  of  these  lands.  However,  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
these  lands  is  critical  because  quality  training  lands  equate  to  qual- 
ity training;  and  proper  natural  resources  management  supports 
those  training  goals. 

This  bill  signals  a  change  in  the  way  DOD  views  its  natural  re- 
sources program.  Integrated  natural  resource  management  plans 
will  now  be  prepared  instead  of  just  cooperative  fish  and  wildlife 
plans.  This  reflects  a  change  that  is  sweeping  through  all  levels  of 
the  natural  resources  profession,  an  integrated  approach  to  manag- 
ing natural  resources. 

We  applaud  your  work  in  the  integrated  plan's  contents.  It  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  biodiversity  by  ensuring  that  the  conservation 
needs  of  all  biological  communities  are  considered.  And  it  requires 
that  the  activities  carried  out  to  manage  and  protect  these  biologi- 
cal communities  are  consistent  and  integrated  with  one  another.  It 
identifies  the  significance  of  wetlands  to  the  web  of  life,  with  a  call 
for  their  protection  and  restoration,  as  well  as  a  need  to  increase 
their  acreage  through  construction.  And,  most  importantly,  it  stip- 
ulates that  clear  objectives  and  goals  are  established  and  that  time- 
frames in  which  to  accomplish  them  are  set. 

Three  other  provisions  relating  to  the  plan  warrant  mentioning. 
Insurance  of  no  net  loss  of  training  lands  unless  the  loss  is  required 
to  comply  with  environmental  laws  or  improvement  of  natural  and 
cultural  resources  management  is  truly  significant.  For  the  first 
time,  national  defense  and  natural  resources  protection  are  spoken 
in  the  same  breath.  Secondly,  we  strongly  support  giving  the  public 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  plans.  We  are,  after  all,  the 
stewards  of  the  public  trust.  Finally,  providing  for  the  professional 
enforcement  of  natural  resources  laws  and  regulations  completes 
the  process  of  ensuring  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  on 
DOD  lands. 

The  effective  enforcement  of  Federal  conservation  laws  on  DOD 
lands  has  historically  been  a  problem.  While  some  quality  pro- 
grams do  exist,  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
bill's  single  provision  that  allows  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  direct- 
ly enforce  Federal  laws  pertaining  to  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
on  DOD  lands  will  finally  result  in  a  bona  fide  program. 

The  bill's  requirement  for  sufficient  staffing  levels  is  especially 
important  given  the  current  downsizing  activities  within  DOD.  We 
believe  this  provision  will  compel  DOD  to  rethink  their  priorities. 
Professional  natural  resources  and  conservation  law  enforcement 
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personnel  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  a  command  and  the  mission 
upon  which  that  command  is  based. 

Now,  we  can  take  all  the  great  things  that  I  have  just  said  about 
this  bill  and  tuck  them  neatly  away  somewhere.  And  while  we  are 
at  it,  we  can  do  the  same  with  the  integrated  natural  resource 
management  plan,  because  without  compliance  provisions,  such  as 
those  provided  in  the  most  recent  draft,  the  Sikes  Act  remains  an 
optional  law.  The  conservation  pillar  we  hear  so  much  about  was 
on  its  way  to  becoming  structurally  sound.  The  retreat  by  DOD 
places  it  back  on  unstable  ground. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  and  their  staff  for  skill- 
fully crafting  this  bill  to  ensure  that  natural  resources  on  DOD 
lands  are  held  in  high  regard.  However,  your  efforts  will  be  in  vain 
unless  the  Sikes  Act  becomes  a  compliance-driven  law  with  outside 
oversight. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  the  association's  views. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Wray  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  hear- 
ing.] 

Mr.  Reed.  One  of  the  overarching  issues,  and  Mr.  Wray  has  just 
alluded  to  it  in  his  testimony,  has  been  the  enforcement  mecha- 
nism for  the  Sikes  Act. 

At  present,  under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  investigate  violations  of  the  act  by  DOD  and  the  two  agen- 
cies, along  with  the  States,  would  decide  how  the  violations  should 
be  corrected.  DOD  suggests,  both  here  today,  I  think,  and  also  in 
other  forums,  a  self-policing  enforcement  mechanism. 

I  would  be  curious  and  interested  in  all  of  the  responses  or  com- 
ments of  the  witnesses  upon  the  enforcement  mechanism.  You 
might  elaborate,  Mr.  Wray,  or  we  will  go  down  to  other  people. 

Mr.  Wray.  I  will  start. 

The  compliance  provisions  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  this  bill. 
While  the  association  had  pushed  hard  for  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties to  ensure  compliance,  we  had  grown  comfortable  with  the  com- 
promise position  of  notices  of  violation.  DOD's  position  not  to  sup- 
port the  NOV  system  deals  a  severe  blow  to  the  integrity  of  this 
bill.  I  can  only  express  deep  disappointment. 

Their  commitment  to  an  internal  audit  to  ensure  compliance  is 
not  reassuring.  DOD's  past  track  record  does  not  support  the 
notion  that  they  can  police  their  own  regulatory  programs.  DOD's 
internal  audit  initiatives,  such  as  IG  inspections,  and  the  more 
recent  environmental  compliance  evaluations,  have  identified  defi- 
ciencies but  lack  a  serious  follow-up.  All  along,  the  Sikes  Act  has 
required  cooperative  plans,  yet  many  installations  today  still  have 
not  achieved  full  implementation.  Why?  Because  plan  implementa- 
tion is  not  compliance  driven.  It  can  be  construed  as  optional. 

Take  a  look  at  the  environmental  laws  operating  on  DOD  lands 
such  as  CERCLA  and  RCRA.  They  are  compliance  driven  and  they 
are  enforced  by  the  State  and /or  Federal  regulatory  agency  respon- 
sible for  that  program.  That  makes  complete  sense.  It  follows  that 
the  Sikes  Act  should  also  be  enforced  by  those  outside  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  natural  resources  management,  the  State  fish  and 
wildlife  departments  and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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DOD's  intention  to  must-fund  only  nonrecurring  projects,  such  as 
endangered  species  and  wildlife  protection,  leaves  many  traditional 
natural  resource  management  programs  in  jeopardy.  Good  luck  to 
the  nongame  and  game  management  programs  that  also  serve  to 
promote  biodiversity. 

Members  of  the  association  will  be  the  most  affected  by  the  de- 
sired enforcement  provisions.  We  are  anxious  to  accept  that  respon- 
sibility because  we  fully  appreciate  the  consequences  of  no  enforce- 
ment provisions:  lost  training  lands,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  degra- 
dation, loss  of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and  so  forth. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Sikes  Act  be  fashioned  as  a  regulatory  re- 
quirement with  compliance  provisions.  Anything  less  will  fall  short 
of  the  goals  we  have  set  out  to  meet.  We  must  not  allow  this 
chance  to  promote  sound  natural  resource  management  on  DOD 
lands  slip  away. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Stout,  you  seem  to  be  wearing  a  couple  of  hats 
here,  if  I  am  accurate.  You  work  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  Stout.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  you  are  the  representative  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  So  would  you  like  to  comment  on  the  question  of 
enforcement  and  self-enforcement? 
Mr.  Stout.  Yes,  sir,  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
Defense  is  cutting  the  traditional  funding  of  our  fish  and  wildlife 
and  natural  resources  program  because  of  the  cuts  in  maintenance. 
The  installations  are  cutting  them.  They  are  depending  on  environ- 
mental funding.  However,  such  funding,  by  Defense's  own  system, 
is  based  totally  on  reaction  to  noncompliance.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
notice  of  violation,  you  do  not  have  enforcement.  If  you  do  not  have 
timetables,  you  get  zero  funding.  So  the  changes  that  Defense  pro- 
poses removes  the  Sikes  Act  from  environmental  funding  and 
makes  the  bill  only  the  advice  of  Congress  to  Defense. 

It  was  not  mentioned,  but  in  their  testimony  they  talked  that 
they  will  fund  only  nonrecurring  things.  I  would  like  to  give  you 
some  examples  of  things  that  are  not  nonrecurring;  that  will  not 
get  funding,  with  their  words. 

There  will  be  no  funding  for  regular  monitoring  of  lands  or  wild- 
life. There  will  be  no  funding  for  programs  to  manage  wildlife  for 
hunting  and  fishing  beyond  those  few  permit  dollars  that  the  Sikes 
Act  gives  us,  which,  by  the  way,  fund  less  than  10  percent  of  our 
programs.  There  will  be  no  systematic  repair  of  damaged  lands, 
until  notices  of  violations  are  issued  because  the  damage  is  so  great 
it  is  polluting  our  streams  and  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  fix 
it.  There  will  be  no  programs  to  teach  troops  to  be  better  stewards 
of  the  land.  There  will  be  no  recurring  needs  funded  to  manage  en- 
dangered species  in  sensitive  places.  If  they  are  recurring,  they  do 
not  intend  to  fund  them. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the  cost  savings  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  here.  On  the  island  of  Hawaii,  on  one  of  our  in- 
stallations, we  have  a  $20-plus  million  range  that  is  not  allowed  to 
open,  which  you  funded.  They  are  spending  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year  for  environmental  documentation  of  endangered  species,  yet 
they  are  spending  zero  for  professional  natural  resource  programs 
run  by  professionals  on  that  installation. 
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The  problem  is  not  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  Endangered 
Species  Act  is  a  Ughtning  rod  that  catches  it  for  no  natural  re- 
sources management.  You  heard  mentioned  Orchard  Training 
Area's  Integrated  Training  Area  Management;  something  they  are 
proud  of.  Well,  now,  within  the  Army,  that  program  is  vastly  being 
underfunded  because  it  is  proactive.  It  has  no  mandates;  no  viola- 
tions. So  we  agree  with  the  program,  but  it  is  being  zero  funded  in 
many  places. 

We  had  three  people  indicted  at  Fort  Benning.  Not  due  to  the 
Endangered  Species.  That  was  the  lightning  rod.  They  were  indict- 
ed because  the  fish  and  wildlife  program  and  the  forestry  program 
were  not  even  talking  to  each  other. 

The  naval  weapons  station  at  Earle,  New  Jersey,  had  a  $12  mil- 
lion housing  project  delayed  for  two  years  due  to  wetlands  con- 
struction. It  ended  up  costing  $20  million,  and  they  are  forever 
paying  monitoring  and  mitigation  costs. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  catches  the  heat.  And  I  am  not 
saying  we  will  not  continue  to  have  some  problems  there.  But,  if 
we  start  proactively  managing  programs,  we  are  going  to  reduce 
the  problems  with  endangered  species  and  wetlands. 

Basically,  Defense  is  proposing  to  fund  wetlands,  endangered  spe- 
cies, and  in  flood  plains  on  a  nonrecurring  basis  only.  This  is  al- 
ready happening.  They  are,  in  fact,  proposing  business  as  usual. 
The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  not  here  this  afternoon  to  sup- 
port business  as  usual.  There  are  already  too  many  plans  sitting  on 
shelves  awaiting  implementation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stout. 

Mr.  Taylor  or  Mr.  Shannon,  do  you  have  comments? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  only  to  suggest  that  the  States  are 
committed  to  working  with  both  Interior  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  whatever  venues  are  available  to  ensure  implementation 
of  the  plans. 

We  suggest  that  perhaps  there  might  be  utility  in  looking  at  the 
language  in  the  cooperative  agreements  that  are  utilized  to  imple- 
ment the  act  to  maybe  fine  tune  some  of  the  compliance  require- 
ments in  there.  But  we  are  committed  to  working  with  both  depart- 
ments to  ensure  that  the  objectives  of  the  act  are  met. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shannon,  any  comments? 

Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  department  strongly  supports  re- 
authorization of  the  Act.  More  pointedly,  toward  the  question  at 
hand,  I  also  would  like  to  say  that  along  with  the  appropriate  State 
agencies,  the  service  proposes  to  monitor  or  continue  to  monitor 
the  work  of  the  integrated  plans,  the  management  plans  that  are 
developed,  and  also  to  investigate  any  alleged  violations  of  the 
Sikes  Act. 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  testimony  today,  on  behalf  of 
Chairman  Studds,  and  for  your  patience  in  sitting  through  the 
rhino  panel,  which  was  also  very  useful  and  constructive  to  this 
Committee's  deliberations.  And  I  know  we  will  continue  to,  with 
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Mr.  Studds'  leadership  and  Mr.  Young's  leadership,  continue  to 
move  this  reauthorization  forward. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  Subcommittee  was  adjourned,  and 
the  following  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MARSHALL  P.  JONES,  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AUTHORITY,  UNITED  STATES  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  REGARDING 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  RHINOCEROS 

NOVEMBER  3,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Marshall  Jones,  Chief,  Office  of  Management 
Authority,  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior.   I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
provide  the  Committee  with  information  on  the  threats  to 
rhinoceros,  ongoing  efforts  to  protect  them,  and  additional 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  save  these  highly  endangered 
species.   There  is  only  one  aspect  of  this  issue  which  I  will 
not  be  able  to  comment  on  today,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  issue  is 
President  Clinton's  pending  decision  on  whether  to  impose 
trade  sanctions  against  China  and/or  Taiwan.   His  decision 
will  be  announced  in  a  report  to  Congress  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Four  of  the  world's  five  species  of  rhinoceros  are  among  the 
most  highly  endangered  of  all  living  mammals,  due  to  poaching 
for  their  exceedingly  valuable  horn,  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
their  habitats  as  a  result  of  human  population  growth 
throughout  Africa  and  Asia.   If  significant  steps  are  not 
taken,  these  species  could  become  extinct  in  the  wild  within  a 
few  years.   A  recent  report  by  the  TRAFFIC  Network  (an 
international  wildlife  trade  monitoring  organization  based  in 
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Cambridge,  England)  estimates  the  following  remaining 
populations  of  each  species: 

1.  Javan  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  sondaicus) :   less  than  80 
animals,  confined  to  a  single  isolated  peninsula  in  Western 
Java,  Indonesia; 

2.  Sumatran  rhinoceros  (Dicerorhinus  sumatrensisi :   500-900 
animals,  declining  throughout  its  Southeast  Asian  range  due 
to  deforestation  and  hunting; 

3 .  Great  one-horned  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  unicornis) :  about 
2,000  in  Nepal  and  the  Indian  states  of  Assam  and  West 
Bengal,  hopefully  stable  but  subject  to  periodic  poaching; 

4.  Black  rhinoceros  (Diceros  bicornis) :   currently  undergoing 
a  catastrophic  population  decline.   Based  on  the  most 
recent  reports,  even  TRAFFIC  International's  July  1992 
estimate  of  2,400  (down  from  3,500  just  one  year  ago  and 
65,000  in  1970)  now  appears  to  be  too  high. 

5.  White  rhinoceros  ( Ceratother ium  simum) :   about  5,000 
members  of  the  Southern  subspecies  (C.  s.  simum)  in  South 
Africa  represent  the  only  rhinoceros  taxon  which  currently 
seems  secure  but  even  these  are  still  vulnerable.   The 
northern  subspecies  (C.  s.  cottoni)  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  30  animals  in  a  single  park  in  Zaire. 
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Because  of  their  imperiled  or  vulnerable  status,  by  1977  all 
five  rhinoceros  species  were  listed  in  Appendix  I  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
(CITES) ,  and  all  except  the  Southern  subspecies  of  the  white 
rhinoceros  (Ceratotherium  sinmin)  are  also  now  listed  as 
endangered  species  under  the  U.S.  Endangered  Species  Act. 
However,  the  prohibitions  on  international  commercial  trade 
attendant  to  the  CITES  Appendix  I  listing  have  not  been 
effectively  implemented,  and  rhinoceros  populations  have 
continued  to  decline.   Rhinoceros  horn  is  highly  prized  in 
North  and  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  China  as  a  fever-reducing 
drug,  and  in  Yemen  for  ceremonial  dagger  handles. 
Unfortunately,  as  rhinoceros  populations  have  plummeted  the 
price  paid  for  horn  has  risen,  so  that  it  is  now  more  valuable 
than  gold. 

Rhinoceros  range  States,  most  of  which  are  among  the  world's 
poorest  countries,  have  been  unable  to  halt  the  activities  of 
poachers  and  the  middlemen  who  pay  them  for  illegally  taken 
horn.   Many  of  the  Asian  rhinoceros  horn  consumers  who 
ultimately  drive  the  cycle  of  poaching  live  in  wealthier 
societies  and  can  afford  to  pay  ever  higher  prices  for  a 
medically  valued  and  increasingly  scarce  commodity  that 
attracts  speculation. 
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At  the  third  CITES  Conference  of  the  Parties  in  1981  in  India, 
recognizing  that  the  Appendix  I  trade  prohibitions  had  not 
stopped  the  poaching  and  illegal  trade,  the  party  countries 
adopted  resolution  3.11,  calling  on  the  CITES  Secretariat  to 
urge  both  party  and  non-party  countries  to  halt  all 
international  trade  in  rhinoceros  products.   By  the  sixth 
Conference  of  the  Parties  in  1987,  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  it  had 
become  clear  that  this  resolution  had  not  been  successful  and 
the  parties  adopted  a  stronger  resolution  (6.10). 

Resolution  6.10  called  for  a  complete  prohibition  on  all 
domestic  and  international  trade  in  rhinoceros  products  (other 
than  legal  hunting  trophies);  use  of  economic,  political,  and 
diplomatic  pressure  on  countries  continuing  to  allow  trade; 
the  destruction  of  all  government  and  parastatal  stocks  of 
horn;  increased  law  enforcement  action  against  poachers  and 
traders;  encouragement  of  the  use  of  substitutes  for 
rhinoceros  horn;  and  development  of  rhinoceros  conservation 
strategies. 

Actions  taken  to  implement  the  Ottawa  resolution  were  also  not 
sufficient  to  stop  the  rhinoceros'  decline.   However,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  rhinoceros  trade 
at  the  next  CITES  Conference  in  Switzerland  in  1989,  due  to 
the  time  consumed  by  the  debate  on  the  status  of  the  African 
elephant  and  the  ivory  trade.   The  rhinoceros  discussion  was 
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resumed  at  the  1992  CITES  Conference  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  where 
the  Southern  African  nations  proposed  to  open  up  legal, 
sustainable  trade  in  rhinoceros  horn  removed  from  living 
animals  as  part  of  a  captive  breeding  or  ranching  operation, 
in  conjunction  with  the  sale  of  stockpiles  of  rhinoceros  horn, 
as  a  means  of  raising  funds  for  rhinoceros  conservation 
programs . 

These  proposals  were  rejected  because  the  majority  of  party 
countries  felt  that  they  did  not  meet  CITES'  criteria  for 
down-listing  actions.   Nevertheless,  the  parties  engaged  in  a 
general  discussion  of  the  critical  need  for  further  action, 
ranging  from  innovative  methods  of  legalizing  (and  hopefully 
controlling)  the  trade  to  the  imposition  of  sanctions  against 
the  Asian  rhinoceros  horn  consuming  countries  and  entities. 
No  agreement  was  reached,  and  so  the  issue  was  carried  over  to 
CITES  committees  scheduled  to  meet  later  in  the  year. 

After  the  Kyoto  Conference,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
began  consideration  of  the  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  induce  consumer  countries  to  act  to 
stop  the  trade.   On  November  12,  1992,  the  President  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
petitioned  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  invoke  the  Pelly 
Amendment  against  China,  South  Korea,  Yemen  and  Taiwan  for 
their  continued  trade  in  rhinoceros  horn. 
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At  its  June,  1992  meeting  in  Switzerland,  the  CITES  Standing 
Committee  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a  number  of 
rhinoceros  conservation  actions.   It  called  on  consumer 
countries,  especially  China,  to  take  prompt  and  strong  action 
to  control  illegal  trade,  mount  media  campaigns  on  the  plight 
of  the  rhinoceros,  and  search  for  substitutes.   It  called  on 
them  to  take  direct  action  to  acquire  and  destroy  rhinoceros 
horn,  stating  that  failure  to  act  would  be  a  serious 
infraction.   The  Service,  as  a  member  of  the  standing 
Committee,  supported  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  also 
participated  actively  in  a  further  discussion  of  alternatives 
at  the  July  1992  meeting  of  the  CITES  Animals  Committee  in 
Zimbabwe. 

In  August,  1992,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Program  (UNEP) ,  at  the  urging  of  the  CITES 
Secretary  General,  decided  to  convene  a  conference  of 
rhinoceros  range  States  and  potential  donors  (both 
governmental  and  non-governmental) ,   which  eventually  took 
place  at  the  UNEP  headquarters  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  on  June  28  - 
July  1,  1993.   UNEP  also  decided  to  send  a  rhinoceros  trade 
expert  on  a  mission  to  key  rhinoceros  range  States  and 
consumers  —  including  Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  South  Africa, 
Namibia,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  Korea,  United  Arab  Emirates,  and 
Yemen  —  to  help  close  down  the  trade  in  illegal  rhinoceros 
horn. 
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An  unofficial  report  detailing  the  results  of  the  mission  and 
making  recommendations  was  distributed  at  the  June  UNEP 
meeting.   Two  major  issues  at  the  UNEP  meeting  were:   sources 
of  funding  for  the  range  States  and  whether  commercial  trade 
in  rhinoceros  horn  was  an  acceptable  conservation  measure. 
With  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  pledges  of  support  made  at  the 
meeting,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  an  estimated  total 
offering  of  $7  million  for  the  next  twelve  months  represented 
only  13%  of  the  needs  of  the  range  States  to  protect  their 
populations. 

The  question  of  opening  up  a  legal  trade  in  rhinoceros  horn  to 
raise  funds  for  conservation  was  debated  at  length,  with  a 
large  majority  of  the  participants  speaking  against  the 
proposal  for  legalized  trade  advanced  by  a  number  of  Southern 
African  States,  including  Zimbabwe. 

The  most  important  recommendations  of  this  meeting  were: 

*   the  establishment  of  a  UNEP  Elephant  and  Rhinoceros 
Conservation  Facility,  as  a  unit  within  the  UNEP 
Secretariat  and  based  at  its  headquarters  in  Nairobi,  whose 
main  function  would  be  the  technical  coordination  of 
strategies  and  project  activities,  to  secure  financial 
resources  for  and  ensure  governmental  commitment  to  the 
implementation  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros  conservation 
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strategies  and  action  plans,  and  to  assist  in  solving 
conservation  problems. 

*  a  call  on  all  Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF) 
participants,  the  World  Bank,  UNDP,  and  UNEP  to  ensure  that 
the  biodiversity  component  of  the  GEF  is  used  to  fund  the 
protection  of  important  rhinoceros  populations  within  the 
context  of  broadly  based  projects  for  the  conservation  of 
biological  diversity.   The  recommendation  emphasized  to  the 
World  Bank,  UNDP,  and  UNEP  the  extreme  urgency  of  action  to 
save  rhinoceros  and  the  need  to  process  grant  applications 
for  this  purpose  at  the  maximum  speed. 

*  the  need  to  review  and  amend  national  legislation,  as 
appropriate,  in  order  to  ensure  the  conservation  of 
rhinoceros  populations,  and 

*  the  need  for  inter-State  cooperation  in  law  enforcement  and 
for  regional  agreements  to  combat  illegal  international 
trade  in  rhinoceros  horn  and  other  products,  for  example 
the  proposed  draft  Lusaka  Agreement.   This  agreement  is 
designed  to  improve  law  enforcement  against  illegal  trade 
in  wild  fauna  and  flora  between  African  States.   The 
meeting  called  on  UNEP  and  donors  to  provide  the  necessary 
resources  for  the  earliest  possible  negotiation  of  such 
agreements  by  the  proponents  and  other  interested  parties, 
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provided  these  resources  were  additional  to  those  provided 
for  rhinoceros  conservation  field  projects.   UNEP  was 
specifically  requested  to  undertake  a  coordinating  role  in 
finalizing  the  negotiating  text  of  the  draft  Lusaka 
Agreement . 

Prior  to  the  Nairobi  UNEP  meeting,  the  first  CITES  Asian 
Region  Meeting  was  held  in  Thailand.   Participating  countries 
expressed  profound  alarm  at  the  precipitous  decline  of 
rhinoceros  populations  worldwide,  and  called  on  all  consuming 
countries  to  abide  by  the   aforementioned  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  1987  Ottawa  CITES  Conference  and  at  the  June,  1992 
Standing  Committee  Meeting. 

A  March  1993  Standing  Committee  meeting  held  here  in 
Washington  resulted  in  letters  from  its  Chairman  to  China, 
South  Korea,  Yemen  and  Taiwan  that  expressed  concern  for 
toleration  of  international  and  domestic  trade  and  failure  to 
destroy  governmental  and  parastatal  stocks.   These  letters 
warned  that  if  actions  taken  in  response  to  the  letters  were 
inadequate,  the  Standing  Committee  would  recommend  that  the 
Parties  no  longer  trade  in  CITES  wildlife  with  those 
countries. 

On  June  1,  199  3,  the  Secretary  Babbitt  wrote  to  Beijing  and 
Taipei  stating  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had 
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recommended,  under  the  terms  of  the  Pelly  Amendment,  that  he 
certify  that  nationals  of  China  and  Taiwan  were  diminishing 
the  effectiveness  of  CITES  by  their  trade  in  rhinoceros 
products  and  that  they  had  3  0  days  to  provide  any  additional 
information  that  would  support  other  administrative  action. 
Significantly  and  probably  not  coincidentally,  on  May  29,  just 
two  days  prior  to  the  Secretary's  letter,  China's  State 
Council  issued  a  notice  banning  all  domestic  trade  in  horn  and 
its  products  and  giving  a  six  month  grace  period  to  holders  of 
already  manufactured  products  to  sell  them.   Stocks  of  horn 
were  to  be  registered,  sealed,  and  properly  kept.   The 
pharmaceutical  criteria  for  horn  were  cancelled  and  its 
pharmaceutical  use  prohibited.    No  letters  were  sent  to  South 
Korea  and  Yemen  which  were  making  substantial  progress  toward 
remedying  the  situation. 

The  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  was  held 
September  6-8,  1993  in  Brussels.   Secretary  Babbitt  led  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  this  meeting  because  he  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  imminent  threat  of  extinction  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  to  the  importance  of  CITES  and  the 
international  community  in  preventing  this  from  occurring.   At 
that  meeting,  the  Secretary  announced  the  certification  of 
China  and  Taiwan  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  while  holding  in 
abeyance  his  decision  with  regard  to  certification  of  South 
Korea  and  Yemen.   South  Korea  had  just  taken  the  formal  steps 
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to  become  a  member  of  CITES,  in  response  to  CITES  and  U.S. 
urging,  and  Yemen  had  also  moved  to  effectively  curtail  the 
rhino  horn  trade  and  communicate  with  the  CITES  Secretariat 
about  accession  procedures.   The  Secretary  emphasized  that  he 
had  asked  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  continue  to  monitor 
South  Korea  and  Yemen's  actions  to  control  illegal  trade 
activity. 

The  Secretary  also  described  the  Pelly  Amendment  requirement 
that,  after  certification,  the  President  may  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any 
products  from  the  countries  involved  into  the  United  States. 
It  further  provides  that,  within  60  days  of  certification,  the 
President  shall  report  to  Congress  regarding  any  action  taken 
pursuant  to  the  certification.   The  President's  report  on  this 
case  is  due  November  7 . 

After  the  Secretary's  announcements,  the  Standing  Committee 
decided  that  the  measures  taken  by  China  and  Taipei  were  not 
adequate  and  that  CITES  Parties  should  consider  taking 
stricter  domestic  measures  under  CITES,  including  prohibition 
of  trade  in  wildlife  species.   The  Standing  Committee  also 
established  the  following  criteria  as  adequate  controls  by 
consumer  countries: 

a.  identification  and  marking  of  stocks  of  horn; 
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b.  consolidation  of  rhinoceros  horn  stocks  and  their  adequate 
control  by  the  State; 

c.  adoption  and  implementation  of  adequate  legislative 
measures ;  and 

d.  provision  for  adequate  enforcement  of  the  above  measures. 

The  Standing  Committee  also  agreed  to  send  a  technical 
delegation  to  China,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  to  focus  on 
implementation  and  enforcement  issues.   This  delegation  is 
expected  to  visit  China,  South  Korea,  and  Taipei  sometime  in 
November.   Thereafter,  a  higher  level  CITES  delegation  will 
visit  these  countries  and  will  make  its  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  next  Standing  Committee  meeting  in 
March  1994.   I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  United  States  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  adoption  of  the  aforementioned 
Standing  Committee  resolutions  and  is  continuing  to  work 
actively  with  the  CITES  Secretariat  and  CITES  parties  in 
formation  of  the  follow-up  delegations.. 

In  summary,  although  the  rhinoceros  has  been  considered  an 
endangered  species  under  CITES  for  many  years,  and  its 
declining  status  is  well-documented,  only  recently  have 
governments  and  organizations  truly  become  galvanized  into 
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meaningful  action.   The  consensus  strategy,  as  reflected  by 
the  CITES  Standing  Committee's  action,  is  to  increase 
rhinoceros  protection  in  the  range  states  while  effectively 
eliminating  the  market  for  horn  and  its  products  in  the 
consumer  countries. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  whether  the  strategy  is 
working.   There  needs  to  be  more  protection  for  the  rhinoceros 
in  the  wild.   Regional  cooperation  is  also  necessary  to  stop 
the  poaching  and  smuggling  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  taken  by  CITES,  and  the  United 
States  under  the  Pelly  Amendment,  have  convinced  some  elements 
in  the  consumer  countries  of  the  seriousness  of  our  intent  to 
end  this  trade  which  endangers  the  rhinoceroses 's  continued 
existence.   The  pressure  to  do  more  must  be  maintained  both  in 
the  range  States  and  consumer  countries.   Those  engaged  in  the 
killing  of  and  profiteering  on  the  rhinoceros  must  beware  that 
the  international  community  is  determined  to  put  them  out  of 
business  and  see  that  they  are  brought  to  justice  before  the 
law  and  world  opinion. 
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Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Honorable  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and  full 
Committee,  Gerry  Stiidds,  as  well  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee,  Jack 
Fields,  and  Congressman  Anthony  Beilenson,  for  their  help  in  bringing  this  hearing  about.   With 
debate  over  the  future  of  so  much  domestic  policy  swiriing  about  Congress  at  the  moment,  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  and  compassion  to  extend  our  interest  overseas  --  and  off  the  beaten 
track  --  as  far  as  tiie  plight  of  the  wild  rhino.    What  I  want  to  do  today  is  explain  how  we  can 
translate  this  interest  into  action. 

The  African  Wildlife  Foundation,  for  which  I  work,  has  been  running  conservation  projects  in 
Africa  since  1962.   We  work  "on  the  ground,"  with  most  of  our  program  budget  going  directiy 
into  community  work,  park  support,  and  other  projects.   We  are  not  an  advocacy  group  by  any 
means,  and  yet,  when  a  situation  becomes  so  dire  that  only  with  the  participation  of  governments 
outside  Africa  can  a  species  survive,  we  enter  the  fray.   This  is,  without  any  doubt,  one  of  those 
instances. 

You  will  hear  today  from  some  other  members  of  the  conservation  community,  who  will 
describe  an  international  tiade  in  rhino  horn  tiiat  is  at  least  90%  of  the  way  toward  eliminating 
live  rhinos  from  the  wild.   I  want  to  talk,  briefly,  about  what  that  has  meant  for  Africa. 

The  rhino  is,  along  with  the  African  elephant,  one  of  the  "big  five"  game  species  for  African 
tourism.   Its  oddly  prehistoric  appearance  and  fearsome  reputation  have  made  it  a  favorite  goal 
for  safarists  of  all  kinds,  contributing  millions  into  the  treasuries  of  some  of  the  poorest  nations 
in  the  worid.   It  is  also  well  known  in  legend,  both  in  Africa  and,  more  infamously,  in  Asia, 
where  most  of  the  worid's  rhino  horn  lies  in  warehouses  instead  of  on  living  animals.    We  are 
here  because  the  continent  has  lost  almost  all  of  its  rhinos,  and  the  revenue  they  might  have 
atti^cted,  to  the  Asian  demand  for  wildlife  products  just  since  1970.    In  Kenya,  for  example. 
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where  tourism  provides  more  foreign  currency  than  any  other  industry,  the  black  rhino 
population  dropped  by  98%  in  a  decade  and  a  half. 

There  have  been  two  basic  approaches  taken  by  African  governments  to  this  assault.    In 
Zimbabwe,  and  elsewhere  in  southern  Africa,  teams  of  wildlife  professionals  'have  removed 
rhino  horns  from  live  animals,  in  hopes  of  deterring  poachers.    But  not  only  have  the  dehorned 
rhinos  been  killed  anyway,  but  there  is  evidence  that  elephant  herds  have  suffered  from  the 
frustration  of  poachers  finding  only  dehorned  targets.    With  chilling  calculation,  the  wildlife 
dealers  of  Asia  may  have  buried  the  rhino:  there  is  evidence  that,  by  paying  jwachers  simply  to 
make  the  species  rarer  they  can  increase  the  value  of  their  stocks.   They  may  therefore  continue 
doing  so  until  the  animal  becomes  extinct.   With  the  price  of  rhino  horn  still  astronomical,  no 
number  of  extra  an ti -poaching  patrols  can  protect  a  whole  country's  rhino  range  from  those  paid 
to  harvest  it  in  this  way. 

Recognizing  the  hopelessness  of  protecting  rhinos  across  its  entire  range  of  scattered  populations, 
Kenya  adopted  a  different  strategy  in  the  mid-1980's.   It  gathered  as  many  as  possible  of  its  live 
rhinos  in  a  few  sanctuaries,  and  has  since  been  able  to  erect  fences  and  patrol  their  perimeters 
effectively.    Some  of  these  protected  areas  are  quite  small  —  the  average  is  just  115  square 
kilometers  —  but  spread  across  the  country  they  now  hold  69%  of  Kenya's  remaining  herd.    One 
in  particular  which  AWF  supports,  Ngulia  Sanctuary,  is  within  Tsavo  West  National  Park,  but 
more  than  half  are  on  private  land.   Working  with  private  and  communal  landowners  is  a 
critical,  if  untraditional,  link  in  maintaining  protected  area  integrity  in  Africa,  and  so  this  system 
of  private  rhino  sanctuaries  has  been  truly  innovative.    AWF  supports  the  program  as  much  as 
its  resources  permit. 

When  compared  with  some  of  the  other  range  states,  Kenya  has  done  well  by  its  approach.   In 
1992,  when  one  park  in  Zimbabwe  lost  78  out  of  80  rhinos,  the  entire  nation  of  Kenya  lost 
none.    In  fact,  the  Kenyan  population  has  been  increasing  for  a  few  years,  but  it's  been  a 
tenuous  improvement.    Keeping  these  sanctuaries  intact  can  cost  $300  per  square  kilometer  per 
year.    Well  over  $10  million  has  been  spent  just  in  the  last  ten  years,  for  just  this  one  species, 
and  in  just  this  one  country.    While  other  countries,  including  Tanzania,  are  looking  at  the 
Kenyan  system  as  an  example  to  follow,  the  finances  are  daunting.    No  other  African  country, 
with  the  exception  of  South  Africa,  has  the  resources  to  duplicate  this  intense  program.    As  a 
result,  most  national  populations  are  now  at  great  risk,  for  lack  of  funding. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  Subcommittee  this  last  point:    that  when  the  African  Elephant 
Conservation  Act  passed  the  Congress  five  years  ago  the  elephant  was  many  years  farther  from 
extinction  than  its  fellow  pachyderm,  the  rhino.   We  are  not  talking  about  decades  down  the 
road,  we  are  talking  about  a  few  years,  at  most.    And  like  the  elephant  we  are  dealing  with  a 
large,  charismatic,  renowned  animal,  an  animal  any  American  schoolchild  can  identify.   If  we 
allow  them  to  become  extinct,  will  these  children  forgive  us? 
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So  what  can  the  United  States  do?   Allow  me  to  suggest  two  courses: 

First,  the  Congress  should  appropriate  a  small  sum  of  money,  perhaps  comparable  to  that  set 
aside  for  the  African  elephant,  to  help  governments  with  their  conservation  projects.    In  the  face 
of  opposition  to  foreign  aid  which  I  know  is  sweeping  Congress,  I  would  argue  that  money  for 
conservation  is  among  the  most  cost-effective  ways  to  invest  in  the  developing  world.    As  the 
new  director  of  USAID  has  pointed  out  repeatedly,  conservation  of  natural  resources  must  be  of 
prime  importance  in  the  coming  era  of  restraint  in  our  aid  programs.    Supporting  wildlife 
conservation  helps  stabilize  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  Africa,  tourism,  and  it 
conserves  the  natural  resources  the  continent  desperately  needs  to  develop.    With  a  small  amount 
of  money  the  U.S.  could  accomplish  a  great  deal:    ensure  that  Kenya's  sanctuaries  are  protected, 
allow  Tanzania's  new  rhino  management  strategy  to  succeed,  help  Zimbabwe's  last-ditch  efforts 
to  save  its  rhinos,  push  ahead  on  conservation  of  rare  Western  black  rhinos  in  Cameroon, 
perhaps  even  assist  the  countries  working  on  a  joint  enforcement  agreement  called  the  "Lusaka 
Agreement"  to  implement  their  ideas. 

And  make  no  mistake,  we  are  not  just  talking  about  rhinos:    each  of  these  worthy  projects  would 
benefit  local  communities  as  well.    Despite  the  occasionally  misinformed  press  reports, 
communities  have  been  involved  in  conservation  in  Africa  for  years,  because  it  is  to  their 
benefit.    Any  future  we  can  help  give  to  a  prime  species  like  the  rhino  adds  to  the  chances  of 
communities  surviving,  across  the  continent. 

Second,  the  President  must  show  that  the  worid  will  not  allow  the  uncontrolled  trade  in 
endangered  species  in  Asia  to  continue.   The  African  Wildlife  Foundation  does  not  make  such 
recommendations  easily;  as  I  said  before  we  are  not  an  advocacy  organization.    But  the  time  has 
clearly  come  for  a  bluff  to  be  called,  and  sanctions  invoked  against  China  and  Taiwan  under  the 
Pelly  Amendment.   Though  these  two  governments  have,  time  after  time,  denied  that  their 
countries  are  trading  centers,  each  time  an  outside  investigation  is  carried  out  the  results  are 
obvious.    In  July  19  out  of  24  pharmacies  visited  in  Taiwan  sold  rhino  products.    Vast  stores  of 
horn  were  uncovered  in  China  during  the  same  period,  mostly  to  sell  to  Taiwan.    In  fact,  more 
horn  exists  in  the  warehouses  of  mainland  China  than  on  live  rhinos.    The  President  has  until  the 
end  of  this  week  to  decide  on  the  Secretary's  certification  notice,  and  I  urge  him  to  act 
positively. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  paraphrase  from  a  presentation  I  made  before  the  CITES  Standing 
Committee  this  past  September.    As  you  know,  the  Standing  Committee  found  that  "parties 
should  consider  implementing  stricter  domestic  measures,  up  to  and  including  prohibition  on 
trade  in  wildlife  products,  now."   The  U.S.  government,  including  the  Congress,  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  Standing  Committee's  recommendation  and  provide  leadership  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

All  we  need  to  act  is  the  conviction  that  what  we  are  doing  will  at  worst  do  no  harm,  and  at  best 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  rhinos,  and  people,  of  Africa.    But  if  the  United  States  government 
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does  not  help  that  in  itself  is  doing  harm.    And  therefore,  I  ask  the  Committee  to  have  the 
courage  of  its  convictions,  to  move  as  it  did  five  years  ago  for  the  African  elephant.    Partly  as 
the  result  of  that  law  the  elephant  is  now  recovering  in  most  of  its  range,  and  poaching  is  down. 
But  a  conservationist's  work,  like  a  congressman's,  is  never  done:    African  rhino  f)opulations  are 
now  less  viable  than  elephants  ever  were.    On  behalf  of  the  members  and  constituents  of  the 
African  Wildlife  Foundation,  in  Africa  and  around  the  world,  I  ask  for  your  suppwrt. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  interest. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Subconusittee  on 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  hearing  on  rhinoceros  conservation.   I  am 
Ginette  Hemley,  director  of  TRAFFIC  USA,  the  wildlife  trade 
monitoring  program  of  World  Wildlife  Fund-US.   TRAFFIC  is  part  of 
an  international  network  of  17  offices  specializing  in  wildlife 
trade  monitoring,  research,  and  investigation.   TRAFFIC  offices, 
particularly  in  Asia  and  Africa,  have  devoted  significant 
resources  to  investigating  the  rhino  horn  trade  and  its  impact  on 
rhino  populations.   TRAFFIC'S  main  sponsoring  organization.  World 
wildlife  Fund,  has  for  30  years  been  the  principal  private 
organization  supporting  on-the-groxind  efforts  to  protect  rhinos 
in  both  Africa  and  Asia,  currently  contributing  to  projects  in 
more  than  15  rhino  range  states  across  both  continents. 

We  are  here  today  because  of  a  conservation  crisis.   Despite 
the  efforts  of  governments  and  non-governmental  organizations 
worldwide,  rhinos  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction  in  the  wild. 
Populations  of  all  five  rhino  species  have  been  reduced  to 
fragments  of  their  former  sizes,  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
poaching  for  the  trade  of  their  horns  on  the  international 
market.   Most  wild  rhino  populations  will  likely  be  lost  by  the 
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end  of  the  century  if  current  poaching  rates  continue.   In  the 
case  of  the  black  rhino  of  Africa,  ve  are  witnessing  the  Bost 
rapid  decline  of  a  large  land  neunmal  In  recent  history  —  a 
species  that  has  gone  from  eibundant  to  severely  endangered  In 
less  than  two  decades.   The  black  rhino  now  probably  numbers 
fewer  than  2000  In  the  wild,  while  the  other  Afrlczm  species,  the 
white  rhino,  fares  better  with  a  population  of  about  5800.   The 
three  Asian  species,  the  greater  one-homed  or  Indian,  Sumatran, 
and  Javan  rhinos,  are  all  severely  depleted,  numbering  about 
1800,  700,  and  50  in  the  wild,  respectively.   The  latter  species 
is  considered  to  be  the  rarest  large  mammal  in  the  world.   But  it 
is  not  just  the  sheer  numbers  that  are  alarming.   It  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  world's  rhinos  have  been  lost  during  the  very 
time  that  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  (CITES)  has  been  in  effect,  a  treaty  that  has  prohibited 
the  international  trade  of  all  rhino  parts  and  products  since 
1977. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  An  array  of  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  factors  must  be  examined  to  explain  this  disaster,  but 
the  simple  answer  is  that  we  —  governments  and  the  conservation 
community  alike  —  have  not  done  enough.  Range  states  have 
struggled,  and  mostly  failed,  in  their  efforts  to  save  rhinos,  in 
part  because  the  world  has  not  rallied  to  help  them.   Ironically, 
although  the  five  rhino  species  are  far  more  endangered  than  the 
African  elephant,  the  latter  species  has  captured  the  bulk  of 
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global  sympathy,  and  funding,  in  recent  years.   But  another 
significant  problem  has  been  the  failure  of  the  primary  rhino 
consuming  countries  —  China,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Yemen  — 
to  enforce  international  and  national  trade  restrictions  and  stem 
the  demand  for  rhino  products.   And  the  world  has,  at  least  until 
recently,  tolerated  this. 

In  short,  our  progreuns  to  conserve  rhinos  have  been  both 
incomplete  and  underfunded.   The  world's  efforts  to  protect 
rhinos  in  Africa  and  Asia  have  been  mostly  one-sided, 
concentrating  on  range  state  activities  to  secure  or  reinforce 
protected  areas  and  develop  corollary  anti-poaching  programs. 
While  these  efforts  have  been  crucial  to  protecting  the  few 
remaining  rhino  populations,  they  have  too  often  not  been 
sustained  or  fully  developed.   But  the  obstacles  facing  rhino 
conservation  in  the  field  are  daunting.   The  wave  of  poaching 
that  has  swept  Africa  from  north  to  south  over  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  in  part  a  by-product  of  political  and  economic 
instability  and  corruption.   The  outflow  of  rhino  horn  from  the 
continent  has  continued  because  of  ineffective  or  non-existent 
intelligence-gathering  and  enforcement  programs  that  have  failed 
to  break  up  smuggling  rings  and  middlemen  networks  that  feed  the 
international  market.   The  same  challenges  are  now  faced  in  Asian 
countries  like  India,  where  a  recent  upsurge  in  poaching  has 
reduced  the  greater  one-horn  rhino  population  by  several  dozen 
animals.    The  common  denominator  in  both  instances  is  the 
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continuing  demand  for  rhino  products  in  the  Far  and  Middle  East, 
and  the  failure  of  the  importing  coxintries  to  arrest  the  trade 
and  reduce  consumption.   One  fact  has  become  abundantly  clear: 
until  the  consumer  side  of  the  equation  is  effectively  taclcled, 
rhino  declines  will  continue. 

Recent  heavy  rhino  losses  in  Zimbzibwe  and  India  underscore 
that  nothing  short  of  a  focused,  high-profile,  and  veil-funded 
effort  will  save  the  few  remaining  rhino  populations.   We  must 
combine  our  political  and  economic  forces  through  a  clear 
strategy  that  tackles  both  producer  and  consumer  country  issues 
in  a  comprehensive  and  strategic  way.  Range  state  efforts  to 
protect  remaining  rhino  populations  must  be  fortified  amd  put  on 
a  sustainaible  footing,  and  consumer  countries  must  accelerate 
their  efforts  to  enforce  trade  restrictions  and  reduce  demand  for 
rhino  products.   While  limited  financial  resources  are  an  obvious 
and  universal  problem,  we  must  look  at  creative  funding 
mechanisms  and  incentives.  The  financial  burden  must  be 
broadened  and  shared  —  especially  by  countries  that  have 
underwritten  the  rhino's  destruction  through  their  continuing 
consumption  of  rhino  products.  And  while  any  option  pursued 
carries  some  risks  —  i.e.,  there  are  no  guarantees  that  any 
single  course  of  action  will  succeed  —  much  can  still  be  done. 
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Range  State  Needs 

In  the  face  of  so  many  failures,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  few  instances  where  rhino  conservation  measures  have  worked. 
Vfhile  these  will  not  necessarily  provide  simple  and  universally- 
applicable  solutions,  there  is  little  else  upon  which  to  relieUaly 
judge  where  future  efforts  will  most  likely  succeed.   In  Africa, 
rhino  populations  have  either  steOailized  or  increased  in  three 
countries:   Kenya,  Neunibia,  and  South  Africa.   Kenya  was  one  of 
the  first  countries  to  be  hit  by  the  poaching  onslaught  of  two 
decades  ago,  losing  99  percent  of  its  black  rhinos  in  25  years, 
down  to  about   330  animals  by  the  late  1980s.   Fortunately,  the 
decline  has  recently  been  successfully  reversed  through 
substantial  investment  in  a  national  program  of  rhino 
sanctuaries,  and  numbers  have  increased  to  over  400  animals.   In 
South  Africa,  the  white  rhino  has  recovered  from  near  extinction 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  a  population  of  about  5300,  through 
a  program  of  translocation  to  game  reserves  and  secure  protection 
on  state  and  private  lands.   In  some  areas,  particularly 
Bophutatswana  and  Natal,  limited  sport  hunting  of  white  rhino  is 
allowed,  with  trophy  license  fees  ranging  from  $15,000-$26,000. 
In  the  case  of  Bophutatswana,  a  significant  share  of  the  monies 
earned  from  hunting  fees  goes  back  into  park  management  and  rhino 
conservation  activities.   For  sport  hunting  on  provincial  lands 
in  Natal,  revenues  also  accrue  to  the  Natal  Parks  Board.   Efforts 
to  protect  the  black  rhino  in  both  South  Africa  and  Namibia  in 
government-protected  areas  and  through  privatization  schemes  with 
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land  owners  have  also  met  with  some  success,  and  numbers  have 
Increased  In  both  countries  In  the  last  ten  years,  to  about  800 
and  500  animals,  respectively. 

In  Asia,  the  population  of  greater  one-homed  or  Indian 
rhinos  In  Nepal  has  increased  In  the  last  30  years  from  about  320 
to  over  400  animals,  and  continues  to  grow.   In  Royal  Chitwan 
National  Park,  home  to  the  largest  population,  the  government  has 
developed  an  effective  anti-poaching  and  informant  rewards 
progreUD  that,  assisted  by  the  national  army,  has  helped  keep 
poaching  to  low  levels  (another  beneficial  factor  is  the  general 
unavailability  of  firearms  in  the  countryside  due  to  strict  gun 
control  laws) .   The  Chitwan  rhino  population  growth  rate  has  been 
sufficient  to  allow  for  the  successful  translocation  of  rhinos 
from  Chitwan  to  Bardia  Reserve,  where  a  population  of  some  40 
animals  has  been  estiJslished  in  former  rhino  habitat.   Although 
the  national  poaching  rate  in  Nepal  has  increased  in  the  last  two 
years,  losses  are  still  low  enough  to  continue  providing  for  net 
growth  in  the  total  Nepalese  population.   In  addition,  Nepal 
passed  legislation  last  month  that  will  allow  for  the  recycling 
of  a  significant  portion  of  the  revenues  earned  from  park-related 
tourism  back  into  parks  and  wildlife  programs  that  will  aid  rhino 
conservation . 

A  common  thread  to  these  successful  conservation  efforts  is 
the  confining  of  rhinos  to  relatively  small,  secure  protected 
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areas,  generally  away  from  unstable  political  boundaries, 
accompanied  by  a  significant  investment  in  protected  areas 
infrastructure.   But  they  do  not  come  without  a  substantial  price 
tag,  nor  may  they  be  appropropriate  for  all  rhino  range  states. 
In  Kenya,  approximately  $5  million  was  invested  in  the  szmctuary 
progreun  between  1984  and  1991  from  conservation  organizations, 
mostly  from  external  sources,  with  more  funds  contributed  from 
bilateral  aid  agencies.   In  South  Africa,  much  of  the  cost  has 
been  born  by  private  enterprise.   Either  way  the  costs  are 
substantial,  and  for  progreuns  to  be  successful,  the  investment 
must  be  sustained,  a  particular  challenge  for  countries  dependent 
on  outside  funding  sources.   South  Africa,  which  has  far  more 
rhinos  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  has  for  years 
invested  amply  in  rhino  conservation  programs.   The  lesson  Is 
clear:   saving  rhinos  requires  substantial  and  sustained 
financial  investment. 

Zimb2ibwe  has  suffered  some  of  the  most  severe  rhino  declines 
in  the  last  decade,  losing  almost  three-quarters  of  its  black 
rhino  population,  down  to  an  all-time  low  of  300-400  animals  as 
of  September  1993-   Last  year,  the  country  resorted  to  the 
crisis-management  measure  of  attempting  to  de-horn  its  entire 
rhino  population  to  deter  poaching,  only  to  be  forced  to  make 
major  cutbacks  in  wildlife  deparment  staff  because  of  externally- 
imposed  government  budget  reductions.   This,  and  other  political 
difficulties,  stymied  follow-up  anti-poaching  protection 
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activities  deemed  necessary  to  sake  dehorning  successful. 
Dehorning,  without  intense  surveillance  and  monitoring,  failed  to 
stem  poaching  in  Zimbzibwe. 

In  September,  ZimbzUswe  announced  a  revised  emergency  plan 
for  the  black  rhino  that  focuses  government  efforts  on  four 
"intensive  protection  zones"  (IPZs)  within  established  protected 
areas  or  national  parks.   The  plan  incorporates  actions  to 
translocate,  dehorn,  and  closely  monitor  about  190  rhinos  in  IPZs 
(about  two-thirds  of  the  zimbeibwe  population)  with  a  goal  of 
achieving  an  annual  population  growth  rate  of  at  least  3  percent. 
The  estimated  average  cost  for  maintaining  these  rhinos  is  about 
$600  per  sg  km,  or  about  $8000  per  animal  per  year.   ZimbeOiwe  is 
seeking  several  million  dollars  to  implement  this  plan  as  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  save  its  remaining  rhinos. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  Zinbabve,    like  Kenya  and 
South  Africa,  has  achieved  some  success  in  conserving  rhinos  on 
private  lands,  on  individual  ranches  and  through  collective 
private  land  efforts  known  as  rhino  conservancies.   The  country's 
three  estaJalished  rhino  conservancies  in  the  lowveld  harbor  about 
one-third  of  the  rhinos  in  Zimbzibwe,  and  have  thus  far 
demonstrated  a  better  capacity  to  protect  rhinos  from  poaching 
than  government  authorities  in  charge  of  state  land.   These 
conservancies,  wherein  land  use  has  been  converted  back  from 
cattle  to  wildlife  for  tourism,  sport  hunting  and  other  revenue- 
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earning  activities,  have  established  reward  systems  for 
information  on  poachers.  They  are  also  actively  seeking  to 
develop  commxinity-based  conservation  programs  arovind  their 
borders,  which  include  direct  employment  opportvinities  for  local 
people  and  the  development  of  secondary  industries.   Although  not 
totally  immune  from  poaching  pressure,  rhino  losses  (a  total  of 
five  so  far)  in  the  conservancies  have  been  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  those  on  state  land. 

possible  Funding  Mechanisms 

Like  Zimbabwe,  a  number  of  African  and  Asian  range  states 
have  recently  outlined  priority  funding  needs  for  rhino 
conservation.    It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  and  all  the  CITES 
parties,  to  help  them.  The  United  Nations  Environment  Programme 
recently  committed  to  helping  find  resources  for  priority  rhino 
conservation  projects  throught  the  establishment  of  an  African 
Elephant  and  Rhino  Conservation  Facility.   UNEP  sponsored  a 
donors  meeting  in  June  of  this  year,  which  provided  a  forum  for 
review  of  funding  needs  and  issues.  Unfortunately,  the  results 
of  the  meeting,  while  perhaps  a  start,  can  only  be  described  as 
disappointing.   Very  little  new  money  was  committed  from  donor 
coiintries,  and  governments  were  hesitant  to  commit  funds  to 
specific  projects,  even  those  of  an  emergency  nature.   Instead, 
they  called  upon  countries  to  submit  proposals  through  their 
governments  for  review  under  a  separate  process.   While  it  was 
generally  felt  that  the  UNEP  facility  may  offer  some  fundraising 
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opportunities,  the  Vtt  bureaucracy  may  well  be  too  burdensome  to 
allow  urgent  rhino  conservation  priorities  to  be  addressed  in  a 
timely  manner. 

The  US  government  can  clearly  play  a  leadership  role  in 
helping  to  generate  direct  funding  support  for  rhino  conservation 
activities  and  leveraging  support  from  other  countries  and 
sources.   Bilateral  arrangements  for  rhino  conservation  are 
probably  a  more  effective  course  to  pursue  than  the  creation  of 
multilateral  rhino  conservation  bureaucracies.   A  valuable  tool 
that  Congress  should  seriously  consider,  and  one  that  has  worked 
well  for  the  African  elephant,  would  be  passage  of  a  specific  law 
that  authorizes  funds  for  rhino  conservation  in  both  range  states 
and  consumer  countries.   The  African  Elephant  Conservation  Fund, 
administered  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  under  authority  of 
the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act,  has  provided  critical 
support  for  many  projects  in  the  last  four  years,  and  is  a 
valueible  precedent. 

Given  the  shrinking  eunount  of  aid  money  available  in  these 
times  of  budget  cutbacks,  we  recognize  that  significant  amounts 
of  new  money  are  not  likely  to  become  availzUale  for  rhino 
conservation.   This  makes  it  critical  to  spend  existing  funds 
effectively,  and  explore  new  ways  of  leveraging  funds  from 
different  sources.  We  would  like  to  point  out  that  over  the  past 
several  years,  a  number  of  innovative  approaches  to  conservation 
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finance  have  been  developed.   Through  the  establishment  of  trust 
funds  and  foundations  and  debt  reduction  aechanisms,  the  US  has 
helped  a  number  of  countries  leverage  significant  funds  for 
conservation.   Congress  has  played  a  key  role  in  several  of  these 
developments.   For  example,  the  Western  Hemisphere  Convention 
authorized  reduction  and  restructuring  of  bilateral  debt  to  help 
countries  fund  conservation  efforts  under  the  Enterprise  for  the 
Americas  Initiative.   More  generally.  Congress  authorized  USAID 
to  provide  grants  to  conservation  trusts  and  endotnoents  that 
provide  a  financial  mechanism  for  long-term  conservation  efforts. 
HHF  has  considerable  experience  with  advanced  conservation 
finance,  and  would  be  happy  to  work  with  the  subcommittee  and 
others  to  explore  options  such  as  trust  funds  or  foundations  that 
might  be  appropriate  for  rhino  conservation  and  key  range  state 
initiatives . 

The  cost  of  the  battle  against  rhino  poaching  is  high  and 
range  states  in  both  Africa  and  Asia  are  clearly  under  acute 
pressure  to  finance  the  necessary  defenses.   In  southern  Africa, 
this  has  resulted  in  controversial  proposals  to  sell  and  trade 
valuable  government  stockpiles  of  rhino  horn  accrued  through 
smuggling  busts,  anti-poaching  efforts  such  as  dehorning,  and 
natural  mortality.  With  little  money  coming  forward  from  the 
international  community  to  assist  with  rhino  conservation,  the 
incentive  to  sell  and  export  these  stocks  to  pay  for  rhino 
defense  programs  is  an  understand2d}le  goal.   Some  have  suggested 
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that  legal  trade  mechanisms  could  be  used  to  undercut  the  profits 
of  middlemen  traffickers  and  undermine  blackmarket  incentives 
behind  the  trade.   Yet  many  questions  remain  to  be  answered  and 
the  longterm  risks  to  rhino  populations  of  exporting  the  horn 
(now  illegal  under  CITES)  render  this  option  unaccepteQ^le  to  the 
vast  majority  of  CITES  parties.   The  US  and  other  CITES  nations, 
particularly  the  wealthy  rhino  consuming  countries  in  Asia, 
should  explore  specific  ways  to  help  finance  rhino  conservation 
programs  in  the  range  states  harboring  this  horn,  to  help  relieve 
the  pressure  to  liquidate  the  stockpiles. 

Consumer  Country  Issues 

Equally  important  to  range  state  activities,  and  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before,  are  conservation  and  trade  control 
measures  in  consuming  countries.   Without  effective  enforcement 
in  consumer  countries  and  across  borders,  more  funding  for  rzmge 
states  is  largely  a  wasted  investment.   Until  now,  little  effort 
has  been  put  into  the  consumer  side  of  the  equation;  that  is, 
ensuring  the  enforcement  of  trade  ban  provisions  and  examining 
and  implementing  appropriate  measures  to  stem  the  demand  for  and 
secure  longterm  change  in  the  consumption  of  rhino  products.   It 
has  become  clear,  woefully  late,  that  without  a  concerted  effort 
to  enforce  import  bans  and  reduce  consumption  of  rhino  horn, 
range  state  efforts  will  not  succeed.   That  is  not  to  say  that 
reducing  demand  and  consiimption,  particularly  in  Asian 
communities,  is  an  easy  task;  use  of  rhino  bom  in  traditioal 
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nedlclnes  is  a  practice  steeped  in  centuries  of  tradition.   But 
the  fact  is,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  a  concerted 
effort  to  reduce  consumption  and  stem  the  demand  through  the 
promotion  of  substitute  products  in  any  of  the  major  user 
covintries  has  ever  been  tried. 

Rhino  horn  is  believed  to  be  a  potent  remedy  in  Chinese 
medicines,  used  primarily  for  fever  reduction  and  related  ills. 
In  the  Middle  East,  it  is  coveted  by  Yemeni  men  as  the  most 
prestigious  material  availzible  for  use  as  handles  of  ceremonial 
daggers.   Direct  consumer  demand  drives  the  latter  trade  — 
Yemeni  men  consciously  choose  to  buy  daggers  with  rhino  horn 
handles,  while,  in  general,  the  Asian  trade  in  rhino  horn  is 
driven  by  medical  practitioners  who  prescribe  rhino  horn  to  their 
patients.   In  other  words,  patients  relying  on  rhino  horn 
products  generally  do  not  specifically  request  rhino  bom  in 
their  treatments. 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  full  volume  of  rhino  horn 
traded  and  consumed  annually  on  a  worldwide  basis,  although  the 
trade  appears  to  be  operating  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  a 
decade  ago  —  probably  the  combined  result  of  reduced  supply  at 
the  source,  increased  supply  in  consuming  countries,  and 
strengthened  trade  restrictions.   China,  South  Korea,  Taiwan  and 
Yemen  are  considered  the  largest  consumers,  with  Hong  Kong,  North 
Korea,  Singapore,  Thailand,  and  overseas  Chinese  communities 
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throughout  the  world  representing  snaller  but  still  significant 
narkets.   Recent  analyses  suggest  that  the  amounts  of  horn  traded 
in  recent  years  are  not  necessarily  a  good  indicator  of  annual 
consumption  rates.   Rhino  horn  stocks  have  accrued  in  China, 
Taiwan,  and  perhaps  other  consumer  countries,  suggesting  that 
supply  may  currently  exceed  demand  in  some  markets.   There  is, 
however,  also  some  evidence  that  rhino  horn  speculating  is 
actively  occurring;  i.e.  some  traders  may  be  banking  on  the 
extinction  of  the  species  and  are  witholdlng  horn  from  the  market 
in  order  to  increase  the  price.  While  we  have  fairly  detailed 
information  on  many  aspects  of  the  market  in  Taiwan,  very  little 
is  known  etbout  end-uee  markets  and  consumption  rates  in  China  and 
Korea.   Recent  reports  have  disclosed  that  the  markets  of  China, 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  other  major  markets  are  very  much 
interlinked. 

In  Asia,  the  three  key  consuming  countries  have  passed 
national  restrictions  on  the  import  and  sale  of  rhino  horn.   Yet 
the  trade,  and  rhino  poaching  in  Africa  and  Asia,  continues.   For 
years  CITES  parties  have  acknowledged  the  problem,  but  have 
offered  little  in  the  way  of  concrete  solutions.   I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  US  government  has  played  an  instrumental  role  in 
moving  this  issue  (as  well  as  the  potentially  more  serious 
problem  of  tiger  trade)  —  to  the  top  of  the  CITES  agenda,  and 
has  unilaterally  taken  action  through  the  Pelly  Amendment  process 
to  address  the  problems  in  consuming  countries. 
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It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  more  has  happened  in  the 
last  eight  months  in  China,  Korea,  and  Taiwan  to  address  the 
problem  of  rhino  horn  trade  than  ever  before,  and  we  attribute 
this  largely  to  US  political  pressure  and  the  threat  of  trade 
sanctions.  And  while  this  has  been  critical,  these  coxintries 
have  just  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  problem.   We  are 
convinced  that  the  US  and  CITES  parties  must  maintain  the 
pressure  if  lasting  reforms  are  to  be  put  in  place  in  these 
countries.   At  the  szune  time,  sanctions  alone  do  not  offer 
longterm  solutions;  the  US  must  also  commit  to  working  with  these 
nations,  through  appropriate  technical  assistance,  cooperation, 
and  information  exchange. 

Actions  Needed  in  Consumer  Countries 

Recent  reports  from  China  and  Taiwan  suggest  that,  while 
both  countries  have  taken  some  steps  to  comply  with  CITES 
requirements  and  US  recommendations,  both  still  appear  to  lack 
the  political  will  to  address  the  rhino  horn  trade  problem  in  the 
urgent  way  needed  to  help  stop  the  decline  of  rhinos  in  the  wild. 
While  both  countries  have  recently  broadened  their  legal 
authority  for  clamping  down  on  the  illegal  trade,  neither  has 
embarked  upon  a  comprehensive  rhino  trade  enforcement  program. 
China  has  not  yet  increased  the  penalties  for  violating  the  laws 
restricting  rhino  trade  and  sales.  Taiwan  has  recently  made  some 
noteworthy  seizures  of  horn  entering  the  country,  but  penalties 
for  violating  the  wildlife  law  constitute  little  deterrent  to 
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smugglers.   For  Illegal  traders,  there  is  little  risk  of  getting 
caught,  let  alone  suffer  significant  punishment.   Neither  China 
nor  Taiwan  has  estziblished  a  permanent  national  enforcement  unit 
with  the  authority  to  broadly  investigate  illegal  activities  — 
both  claim  to  face  budgetary  tuid  bureaucratic  obstacles  and  have 
not  articulated  a  plan  to  make  endangered  species  enforcement  a 
permanent  and  focused  part  of  their  wildlife  conservation  agenda. 
We  see  this  as  critical,  because  without  an  enhanced 
investigative  and  monitoring  capability,  the  trade  will  simply  go 
further  underground  and  could  actually  increase,  heightening  the 
threat  to  rhinos  in  the  wild. 

In  addition,  neither  China  nor  Taiwan  has  outlined  specific 
measures  to  engage  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  communities  in 
a  process  of  comprehensive  reform,  including  longterm  awareness 
and  educational  efforts  among  medical  practictioners ,  promotion 
of  the  use  of  substitute  products,  and  general  consumer/patient 
awareness.   The  traditional  Chinese  medical  community,  an 
integral  part  of  Chinese  culture,  is  probzJsly  the  most 
influential  sector  of  the  public  for  securing  longterm  change  in 
rhino  consumption  patterns,  and  it  is  critical  that  strategies  to 
work  with  them,  and  with  the  trade  associations  marketing  their 
products,  be  elaborated  as  a  matter  or  priority. 

Until  the  measures  outlined  abowB   have  been  implemented,  the 
US  and  other  CITES  parties  should  use  all  available  means  of 
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pressure  —  political  and  economic  —  to  secure  the  reforas. 
WWF-US  and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  along  with  host  of 
other  NGOs  and  nembers  of  this  siibconmittee ,  have  called  for  the 
US  government  to  embargo  wildlife  product  imports  from  China  and 
Taiwan  until  satisfied  that  the  problem  has  been  adeqpiately 
addressed.   He  urge  this  subcommittee  to  follow-up  with  the 
Administration  to  secure  the  appropriate  action  and  to  lay  out 
specific  targets  and  timeted)les  for  all  steps  necessary  to  stop 
the  illegal  trade. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  other  two  principal 
consuming  countries  —  Korea  emd  Yemen  —  should  be  let  off  the 
hook.   Virtually  all  of  the  problems  outlined  for  China  zuid 
Taiwan  apply  equally  to  Korea  and  Yemen,  and  much  clearly  remains 
to  be  done  in  both  countries  in  order  to  stem  the  rhino  horn 
trade  and  reduce  consumption.   In  fact,  unless  the  pressure  for 
reform  is  kept  on  these  coimtries,  there  is  a  very  real 
possibility  that  trade  could  actually  increase  in  those  markets, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  constriction  of  the  other  major  trading 
centers.   It  is  imperative  to  press  for  the  same  reform  measures 
in  Korea  and  Yemen  that  the  Administration  and  CITES  Standing 
Committee  are  calling  for  in  China  and  Taiwan.   Congree  should 
call  for  certification  of  those  countries  under  the  Pelly 
Amendment  if  responses  within  a  set  time  frzuae  are  not 
satisfactory. 
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In  conclusion,  TRAFFIC  USA  and  WMF-OS  b«li«ve  that  the 
United  states  can  —  and  must  —  carry  out  a  number  of  specific 
actions  that  will  help  save  the  world's  remaining  wild  rhinos. 
It  is  imperative  that  both  Congress  and  the  Administration  use, 
as  a  matter  of  urgency,  every  availeUsle  political,  financial,  and 
technical  tool  available  to  address  the  problems  outlined  today. 
We  stand  ready  to  help  in  any  way  we  can. 

Thank  you. 
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I  would  like  to  thank  the  Honorable  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  full  Committee,  Gerry  Studds,  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee,  Jack  Fields  for  their  efforts  to  arrange  this 
hearing.  It  is  encouraging  that  bipartisan  support  for  effective 
measures  to  conserve  the  world's  remaining  rhinos  marks  the 
approach  of  this  Subcommittee,  and  reflects  the  unanimous  agreement 
among  those  interested  in  rhino  conservation  on  the  need  for  urgent 
action  to  protect  rhinos. 

The  Environmental  Investigation  Agency  became  involved  in  the  issue 
of  rhino  conservation  by  way  of  our  undercover  investigations  into 
illegal  ivory  trading  over  the  past  five  years. 

Our  investigators  have  undertaken  detailed  investigations  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  into  the  Illegal  international 
ivory  trade.  We  have  repeatedly  visited  and  investigated  illegal 
trade  in  ivory  and  rhino  horn,  often  with  assistance  from  a  variety 
of  government  and  non  governmental  organizations  in  Tanzania, 
Kenya,  Zambia,  Mozambique,  South  Africa,  Swaziland,  Zimbabwe, 
Namibia,  Malawi,  Angola,  Botswana,  Dubai,  Ajman  and  other  parts  of 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Taiwan,  China,  Singapore,  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong. 

We  found  that  the  illegal  rhino  horn  trade  often  overlapped  with 
the  illegal  ivory  trade.  We  found  many  of  the  poaching  gangs, 
middlemen,  dealers,  corrupt  officials,  military  forces  and  their 
agents,  transporters,  entrepots,  export  routes,  smuggling 
operations  and  consuming  markets  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
ivory  trade. 

Many  rhino  range  states  are  developing  economies  that  are  very 
fragile  and  made  even  more  vulnerable  by  the  loss  of  their  rhinos 
to  poaching  gangs,  which  erodes  or  detroys  the  real  or  potential 
economic  benefits  from  tourism. 

In  our  investigations  in  Africa  we  regularly  came  across 
information  that  pointed  to  the  involvement  of  nationals  and/or 
diplomats  of  Taiwan,  China  and  both  Koreas  in  poaching,  dealing  and 
smuggling  ivory  and  rhino  horn. 
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But  in  southern  Africa,  it  was  Taiwanese  citizens  most  regularly 
involved  in  rhino  horn  trading  and  emuggling.  Both  Taiwan  and  China 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  illegal  ivory  trade.  The  more  we 
researched  and  investigated  the  more  we  were  able  to  establish 
their  dominant  involvement  in  the  rhino  horn  trade. 

Many  people  will  be  familiar  with  the  pre  ivory  ban  claim  that  "The 
rhino  horn  ban  never  worked  and  an  ivory  ban  won't  work  either." 
Fortunately  the  ivory  ban  has  been  a  dramatic  success  and  has 
proven  to  be  the  greatest  wildlife  conservation  achievement  of  the 
1980's. 

EIA  believes  that  new  initiatives  are  needed  to  enforce  the  rhino 
horn  ban.  Most  conservation  efforts  to  protect  rhinos  have 
traditionally  concentrated  in  range  states.  Repeated  concerns  have 
been  expressed  by  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  (CITES)  at  the  failure  of  rhino  horn 
consuming  nations  to  cease  their  illegal  trade  in  poached  horn. 
Taiwan,  China,  South  Korea  and  Yemen  have  been  largely  unresponsive 
to  the  appeals  of  conservationists  and  the  international  community 
to  end  their  illegal  trade  in  rhino  horn. 

CXir  southern  African  investigations  were  undertaken  at  a  time  when 
a  new  and  intense  wave  of  rhino  poaching  was  occurring.  Seizures 
and  arrests  by  South  Africa's  Endangered  Species  Protection  Unit 
(ESPU)  reflected  the  intensity  of  poaching  and  the  involvement  of 
Taiwanese  citizens. 

In  1989,  the  ESPU  arrested  Michael  Shen,  a  Taiwanese  citizen  with 
rhino  horn  and  ivory  believed  to  be  on  route  to  Taiwan. 

In  1990,  the  ESPU  intercepted  9  parcels  containing  51  rhino  horns 
on  their  way  to  Taiwan.  Peter  Liu,  a  Taiwanese  citizen,  was 
arrested.  The  ESPU  seized  9  more  parcels  containing  53  rhino  horns, 
posted  in  Manzini,  Swaziland,  and  addressed  to  Taipei,  Taiwan.  Then 
Taiwanese  citizens  Lin  Chiu-Yen  and  Chen  Yung-Wu  were  caught  by  the 
ESPU  with  29  rhino  horns  in  their  possession. 

In  1991,  the  ESPU  arrested  Taiwanese  citizens  Weu  Pau  Lee  and  Kang 
Lee  for  possession  of  55  rhino  horns.  Later  in  1991,  customs  in 
Kaohsiung,  Taiwan  seized  e  rhino  horns  smuggled  aboard  the  South 
Africa  cargo  ship,  the  National  Princess.  Another  36  horns  seized 
in  Taipei  soon  after  that.  On  December  8,1992,  Taipei  customs 
seized  22  rhino  horns  and  arrested  the  smugglers,  but  the 
influential  businessman  behind  the  deal,  who  resides  in  Kaosiung, 
Taiwan,  was  never  identified  or  prosecuted  by  Taiwanese 
authorities. 

EIA  decided  to  undertake  two  new  initiatives  to  try  to  save  the 
rhinos:  1)  we  launched  a  new  rhino  campaign  which  targeted  Taiwan 
as  the  world's  worst  problem  in  terms  of  illegal  rhino  horn 
trading. 
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2)  EIA  co-sponsored  a  enforcement  conference  of  wildlife  law 
enforcement  personnel  from  8  African  states,  which  was  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  Zambia's  Ministry  of  Tourism  and  attended  by 
wildlife  law  enforcement  officers  from  police,  army,  parks,  and 
customs  of  8  African  states  -  South  Africa,  Botswana,  Swaziland, 
Mozambique ,  Zambia,  Uganda,  Tanzania  and  Kenya. 

The  enforcement  conference  resulted  in  a  strong  recommendation  from 
the  wildlife  law  enforcement  officers  for  the  establishment  of  a 
multinational  "Task  Force"  of  national  wildlife  law  enforcement 
personnel  mandated  to  cross  borders  to  investigate  international 
smugglers  and  poachers  of  rhino  horn,  elephant  ivory  and  other 
illegal  wildlife  products. 

In  subsequent  working  groups,  an  initial  negotiating  text,  called 
"The  Lusaka  Agreement"  was  drawn  up  with  technical  advice  from 
officers  from  the  8  African  states ,  and  observers  from  the  US  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  Law  Enforcement,  the  UK's  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office,  the  CITES  Secretariat,  legal  advisers  from  the 
United  Nations  Environmental  Program  (UKEP) ,  the  Foundation  for 
International  Environment  and  Development,  EIA  and  the  British 
charity  Tusk  Force. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  CITES  has  endorsed  the  draft  Lusaka 
Agreement  as  did  UNEP's  Rhino  Donors  Conference  held  in  Nairobi  in 
July.  UNEP  has  now  agreed  to  assume  the  political  coordination  to 
pursue  intergovernmental  negotiations  to  try  to  conclude  the  Lusaka 
Agreement . 

On  November  16,  1992,  EIA  launched  an  aggressive  new  rhino  campaign 
against  Taiwan  for  its  continued  rhino  horn  trade  by  calling  for 
trade  sanctions  coinciding  with  a  petition  by  World  Wildlife  Fund 
under  the  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fisheries  Protective  Act  of  1967 
to  certify  Taiwan,  China,  South  Korea  and  Yemen  for  continued  rhino 
horn  trade  which  undermines  the  effectiveness  of  CITES.  Three  days 
later  the  Premier  of  Taiwan  banned  domestic  trade  in  rhino  horn  - 
the  third  time  Taiwan  banned  rhino  horn  trading. 

Subsequent  investigations  by  EIA  in  Taiwan  and  China  revealed  that 
a  Taiwanese  based  syndicate  was  behind  the  dramatic  increase  in 
rhino  horn  prices  which  fuelled  renewed  rhino  poaching. 

In  1988  this  small  group  of  Taiwanese  businessmen  vacuumed  the 
Taiwanese  market  of  about  80%  of  all  the  rhino  horn  available.  Over 
4-5  months  they  bought  up  around  6  tons  of  African  horn  from 
Taiwanese  pharmacists  and  sold  it  to  mainland  Chinese  via  Hong  Kong 
dealers.  This  drove  up  the  wholesale  price  from  US  $1,400  per  kg  to 
$US  6,000  per  kg.  The  vacuum  in  the  market,  combined  with 
escalating  prices,  encouraged  smugglers  to  buy  up  more  horn  in 
southern  Africa,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  arrests  of  Taiwanese 
citizens,  and  the  escalation  in  poaching  experienced  in  Zimbabwe 
and  Swaziland  after  1988. 
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In  March,  1993,  EIA  presented  infornation  on  the  rhino  horn  trade 
to  the  Standing  Committee  of  CITES  in  which  we  appealed  for 
sanctions  against  Taiwan  and  China.  The  Standing  Coimnittee  wrote  to 
the  governments  of  Taiwan,  China,  South  Korea  and  Yemen  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  facing  rhinos 
and  to  previous  Standing  Committee  resolutions  which  called  for  the 
seizure  and  destruction  of  rhino  horn  stocks.  The  Standing 
Committee  warned  of  the  possibility  of  trade  sanctions. 

Taiwan's  response  has  been  to  institute  some  limited  and  mostly 
cosmetic  changes  which  are  not  intended  to  constitute  a  serious 
comnitnent  to  comply  with  CITES  but  rather  to  merely  forestall 
sanctions  by  the  us  and  the  international  community.  In  May,  1993, 
Secretary  Babbit  wrote  to  Taiwan  and  China  to  advise  of  impending 
certification  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  for  illegal  rhino  and  tiger 
part  trading.  China  then  issued  a  promulgation  banning  rhino  horn 
trade . 

In  July,  two  investigative  teams  sent  by  EIA  and  the  World  Society 
for  Protection  of  Animals  visited  Taiwan  and  China  to  see  how  the 
bans  were  being  implemented.  A  survey  of  24  pharmacies  in  5  cities 
in  Taiwan  found  rhino  horn  available  in  19.  In  China,  rhino  horn, 
tiger  parts  and  other  endangered  species  products  were  widely 
available  and  openly  on  sale.  Raw  and  processed  rhino  horn  was 
easily  found  in  Chengdu,  Guangzhou  and  Shenzen. 

Large  amounts  of  rhino  horn  were  offered  to  one  investigative  team 
in  Guangzhou  in  China,  but  the  dealer  with  the  stocks  refused  to 
show  them.  The  middleman  located  another  stock  in  southern  China 
and  on  July  24,  the  investigators  travelled  to  Wuchuan  where  they 
were  shown  one  ton  of  rhino  horn  held  in  a  warehouse  of  Tongren 
Tang,  a  state  run  pharmaceutical  industry.  The  dealer  selling  them 
stated  that  he  was  the  major  rhino  horn  supplier  to  the  state  run 
industry  for  the  previous  20  years.  He  claimed  that  300  kg  of  the 
ton  of  horn  was  registered  with  the  Chinese  state  but  700  kg  were 
not. 

Asked  about  security  of  delivery  the  dealer  offered  to  have  the 
rhino  horn  delivered  to  Guangzhou  or  the  Hong  Kong  border  under 
military  police  escort.  He  also  stated  he  could  smuggle  it  into 
Hong  Kong  by  boat.  The  investigative  team  returned  to  Wuchuan  two 
days  later,  on  July  26th,  on  the  pretext  of  bartering  prices  down. 
The  one  ton  of  horn  was  unpacked  again  and  the  stockpile  of 
hundreds  of  horns  was  secretly  documented  on  video. 

The  video  footage  was  shown  on  ABC  TV  Evening  News  on  September  3rd 
and  officials  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  state  Department 
and  the  National  Security  Council  were  briefed  and  provided  with  a 
written  report  on  the  findings  of  the  investigation.  The  film 
footage  of  the  Chinese  cache  of  rhino  home  was  shown  on  TV  News 
etattions  around  the  world. 
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k  written  report  of  the  investigations  in  Taiwan  and  China  was 
provided  to  the  CITES  Secretariat.  On  September  3rd,  EIA  and  WSPA 
provided  the  Chinese  embassy  in  London  with  details  of  the 
stockpile,  the  names  of  the  company  and  individuals  involved  and  a 
nap  of  Wuchuan  identifying  the  location  of  the  warehouse  holding 
the  rhino  horn. 

A  full  report  was  made  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  CITES  in 
Brussels  on  September  6  where  delegates  watched  extracts  from  the 
Chinese  warehouse  video.  On  September  7th,  Secretary  Babbitt 
announced  he  was  certifying  China  and  Taiwan  under  the  Pelly 
Amendment  for  their  rhino  and  tiger  trade. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  CITES  also  found  that  China  and  Taiwan 
had  not  done  enough  to  implement  the  ban  on  rhino  horn  trade.  They 
decided  that  "measures  taken  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  competent  authorities  in  Taipei  are  not  adequate  to 
sufficiently  control  illegal  trade  in  rhinoceros  horn  and  tiger 
parts,  including  failure  to  comply  with  measures  outlined  in 
Resolution  Conf.  6.10.  Parties  should  consider  implementing 
stricter  domestic  measures  up  to  and  including  prohibition  in  trade 
in  wildlife  species  now." 

Following  the  Brussels  Standing  committee  meeting,  China  has  done 
little.  More  disturbingly,  China  is  now  claiming  that  it  may  not 
have  8 . 5  tons  of  rhino  horn  stocks  in  government  stores .  In  fact 
China  confirmed  as  recently  as  October  1992,  to  Dr.  Esmond-  Bradley 
Martin,  the  Rhino  Envoy  of  the  United  Nations  Environment  Program 
during  his  visit  to  Beijing,  that  a  stocktaking  completed  »-»onth 
earlier  found  8.5  tons  of  rhino  horn  held  in  government  stores. 

Dr.  Bradley  Martin  viewed  several  stocks  of  horn  at  the  ToRgren 
Tang  company  in  Beijing  and  another  in  Tianjin.  He  was  given 
details  of  government  held  rhino  stocks  totalling  8.5  tons  which 
included  stocks  at  the  National  Corporation  of  Traditional  Herbal 
Medicine  of  3,205  kgs  and  another  at  the  Guangdong  Medicine  company 
which  had  1,359  kgs. 

China's  stocks  were  confirmed  by  the  CITES  Secretariat  in  a  report 
to  the  Brussels  Standing  Committee  meeting  in  September  to  be  8.5 
tons.  Chinese  claims  that  rhino  horn  stocks  are  less  than  8.5  tons 
suggests  that  senior  Chinese  officials  are  colluding  to  remove  or 
hide  substantial  amounts  of  rhino  horn  with  the  probable  intent  of 
selling  them  illicitly. 

China's  commitment  to  the  enforcement  of  the  rhino  horn  ban  appears 
nearly  non-existent  outside  of  a  few  scientists  and  lower  level 
officials.  The  Chinese  Government  has  provided  no  funding 
whatsoever  to  enforce  the  new  law  and  is  even  asking  for  foreign 
funding  to  enforce  the  rhino  and  tiger  ban. 
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At  the  UNEP  Rhino  Donors  Conference  held  in  Nairobi  in  July, 
Chinese  officials  requested  another  handout  for  $1.6  million  for  a 
16  year  study  to  research  alternatives  to  the  use  of  rhino  horn  in 
traditional  medicine.  Fortunately  there  are  already  many  herbal 
alternatives  to  rhino  horn  available. 

China  is  even  claiming  that  it  is  losing  the  sun  of  $350  million  by 
enacting  the  rhino  ban  -  a  preposterous  figure  that  values  a  ton  of 
rhino  horn  at  more  than  $35  million. 

Like  Taiwan,  China  has  no  concern  for  the  destruction  it  is  causing 
to  the  wildlife  of  developing  range  states  that  have  lost,  or  are 
losing  their  rhinos.  China  maintains  that  the  responsibility  for 
protecting  rhinos  falls  on  range  states  and  the  developing  world 
should  pay  for  conservation  measures  in  range  states. 

The  Taiwanese  authorities  have  done  very  little  to  implement  the 
ban  on  rhino  horn  trade.  For  the  past  year,  Taiwan's  Council  of 
Agriculture  (COA)  has  consistently  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
seriousness  of  the  illegal  trade  in  rhino  horn,  tiger  parts  and 
other  endangered  species  products  in  Taiwan. 

Enforcement  measures  have  been  taken  but  arc  primarily  "window 
dressing"  designed  for  public  relations  directed  at  the  US  and  not 
to  crackdown  or  eliminate  their  illegal  rhino  horn  trade.  COA 
spokesmen  warn  of  impending  "crackdowns"  on  those  selling  rhino 
horn  or  tiger  parts  prior  to  undertaking  "sweeps"  in  which  police 
go  into  pharmacies  and  merely  ask  if  the  owner  has  any  rhino  or 
tiger  parts.  Pharmacists  confirm  that  the  prior  warnings  allowed 
them  to  put  their  rhino  horn  away  so  the  superficial  checks  would 
not  detect  their  stocks. 

Compare  Taiwan's  actions  with  those  of  the  authorities  in  Hong 
Kong.  A  survey  conducted  by  EIA  in  July  revealed  rhino  products 
available  in  60%  of  the  90  pharmacies  checked.  Just  over  two  weeks 
ago  EIA  representatives  provided  the  details  to  the  Hong  Kong 
Government.  Within  7  days,  the  Hong  Kong  authorities  raided  58 
pharmacies  and  busted  29  found  to  be  in  possession  of  rhino  horn  or 
rhino  products. 

In  the  past  year,  despite  superior  resources,  manpower  and 
infrastructure,  Taiwan  has  not  even  made  the  same  number  of  arrests 
for  illegal  rhino  horn  trading  that  Hong  Kong  made  in  a  week. 

Taiwan's  Government  has  made  no  commitment  to  hasten  the  passage  of 
new  legislation  to  increase  penalties  for  illegal  trade  in  rhino 
and  tiger  parts.  Taiwan  is  also  refusing  to  even  set  up  a  specific 
enforcement  unit  to  combat  illegal  wildlife  trade.  Some  of  Africa's 
poorest  nations  have  already  set  up  such  enforcement  units,  but 
Taiwan,  with  $90  billion  in  reserves  refuses  to  do  so. 
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What  can  the  US  do  to  save  rhinos  now?  A  new  law  to  support  rhino 
conservation  with  appropriations  for  enforcement  measures  in  rhino 
range  states  will  be  extremely  helpful.  Financial  assistance  should 
be  provided  to  assist  negotiation  of  the  Lusaka  Agreement  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  multinational  enforcement  body  or  "Task  Force" 
that  it  envisages  to  support  a  much  needed  increase  in 
international  cooperation  among  African  states  trying  to  save  their 
rhinos . 

Such  a  new  law  should  make  trade  sanctions  mandatory  and 
incremental  against  nations  like  Taiwan  and  China  that  do  not  take 
sufficiently  rigorous  measures  to  enforce  CITES  regulations  and 
resolutions. 

More  urgent  action  is  needed  today  however  -  long  before  a  new  law 
can  be  agreed  and  enacted.  There  are  less  rhinos  every  day.  That 
leaves  two  choices  today. 

The  US  can  let  rhinos  go  extinct  and  wait  another  six  months  or  a 
year  to  see  if  Taiwan  will  see  the  light.  Or  the  Administration  can 
acknowledge  the  appeals  of  the  environmental,  conservation  and 
animal  welfare  community  of  the  US  to  impose  trade  sanctions  now 
against  Taiwan  and  China  and  lift  them  only  when  the  criteria  laid 
out  by  CITES  and  the  international  community  are  met. 

In  two  weeks,  President  Clinton  will  ask  Congress  to  approve  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agremeent.  Many  environmentalists  fear 
that  the  US  political  and  legal  commitment  to  protection  of  the 
environment,  of  endangered  species  and  biodiversity  will  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  free  trade. 

The  Administration  argues  that  NAFTA  will  encourage  environmental 
protection  and  progress.  Whatever  perspective  one  has  of  NAFTA, 
everyone  knows  that  trade  liberalisation  will  make  it  more 
difficult  to  save  endangered  species  from  illegal  international 
trade . 

Sanctions  are  not  only  merely  compatible  with  trade  liberalisation, 
but  must  be  a  vital  component  of  any  such  move  if  endangered 
species  like  rhinos  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  drift  into  extinction. 

Taiwan  is  the  nation  which  has  probably  caused  more  damage  to  rhino 
populations  in  recent  years  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

If  no  sanctions  are  implemented  under  the  terms  of  the  Pelly 
Amendment  this  week,  the  US  will  signal  that  support  for  increasing 
free  trade  will  be  achieved  in  part  by  sacrificing  the  world's  few 
remaining  rhinos. 
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ANNEX  TO  TESTIMONY  OF  ALLAN  THORNTON,  ElA 

NHAT  TAINAN  AND  CHINA  MOST  DO  TO  STOP  RHINO  &  TI6SR  TRADE 
Taiwan 

1.  Initiate  an  unannounced  and  comprehenslva  crackdown  on  trade  in 
rhino  and  tiger  parte  by  undercover  investigatione  in  pharmacies 
and  shops  throughout  the  Island's  major  cities. 

2.  Infiltrate  the  rhino  and  tiger  dealer  community  in  Taiwan. 

3.  Pass  new  legislation  immediately  to  significantly  increase 
penalties  for  the  sale,  possession  or  transporting  of  rhino  and 
tiger  parts  that  will  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  these 
crimes.  Clearly  communicate  the  law  and  new  penalties  to  the 
public  at  large  and  especially  those  communities  historically 
associated  with  such  trade  and  provide  prominent  notices  at 
airports  and  other  ports  of  entry  into  the  country. 

4.  Set  up  and  adequately  fund  a  specific  endangered  species  unit 
separate  from  the  Council  of  Agriculture  with  broad  authority  to 
undertake  investigations  and  enforce  laws  against  illegal  wildlife 
trade  and  smuggling. 

5.  Work  methodically  with  the  traditional  Chinese  medicine  (TCM) 
community  in  Taiwan  to  eradicate  trade  in  rhino  and  tiger  parts  and 
other  endangered  species  products.  Set  up  regular  interagency 
coordination  meetings  with  TCM  associations  and  leaders  to 
coordinate  efforts  to  enforce  rhino,  tiger  and  other  endangered 
species  product  bans  in  Taiwan. 

6.  Fully  and  promptly  comply  with  all  CITES  resolutions  dealing 
with  rhino  and  tiger  trade  including  those  made  at  the  CITES 
Standing  Committee  meeting  in  March  and  September  and  the  Animals 
Committee  meeting  in  September. 

7.  provide  financial  support  to  fund  substantial  conservation 
efforts  in  rhino  and  tiger  range  states  and  compensate  range  states 
holding  rhino  horn  stocks  to  allow  such  states  to  destroy  rhino 
horn  stocks  (in  line  with  CITES  Ree.  Conf,  6.10). 

8.  Establish  communication  with  wildlife  enforcement  agencies  in 
Hong  Kong  and  China  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  trilateral 
coordinating  mechanism  to  combat  international  trade  in  rhino, 
tigers  and  other  endangered  species  products  occurring  between 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  China- 
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TAINAN  -  SPBCIPIC  ACTIONS  -  RHINOS 

9.  All  govemia«nt  stocke  to  be  moved  to  a  central  location.  All 
known  private  or  non  government  stocks  are  to  be  deposited  in  this 
location  by  November  30,  1993  (in  accordance  with  September,  1993 
CITES  Animals  Committee  decision  on  rhino  horn  stockpiles.)  All 
stocks  must  b«  retained  by  the  Government  under  monitorable  tamper 
proof  seals. 

10.  Enforcement  measures  must  be  sufficiently  rigorous  to  ensure 
other  stocks  (ie  illicit)  will  be  reduced  to  negligible  levels  by 
December  31,  1993. 

11.  Acquire  and  destroy  rhino  horn  stocks  and  ensure  that  parallel 
enforcement  and  public  education  efforts  are  coordinated  to  ensure 
the  maximum  achievement  of  conservation  benefits  from  the 
destruction  of  such  stocks. 

11.  Acquire  best  available  technological  means  for  testing  for 
presence  of  rhino  horn  or  other  rhino  products  in  raw  or  processed 
form  and  make  such  technological  means  available  to  enforcement 
personnel  throughout  Taiwan. 

TAIWAN  -  SPECIFIC  ACTIONS  -  TIGERS 

12.  Consolidate  tiger  bone  stocks  under  Government  control  in 
monitorable,  tamper  proof  seal. 

13.  Identify,  consolidate  and  seize  private  and  state  controlled 
stocks  of  wild  caught  tiger  specimens  including  all  parts,  products 
and  derivatives  whether  whole  or  partial  (excluding  living 
specimens  legally  held  in  zoos  or  other  institutions)  including 
but  not  limited  to  stocks  held  by  pharmacies  and 
pharmaceutical/manufacturing  companies  in  raw  and  processed  form. 

14.  Provide  to  the  CITES  Secretariat  all  resulting  data,  including 
information  on  the  names  and  locations  of  all  pharmaceutical  and 
other  companies  that  process,  manufacture,  or  deal  in  tiger 
specimens  or  products;  quantity  and  origin  of  stocks  held  by  each 
company;  and  the  amount  of  tiger  specimens  imported,  exported  and 
re-exported  by  each  entity  since  Appendix  1  listing  of  the  species; 

15.  Provide  detailed  information  to  indicate  that  existing  domestic 
legislation  is  adequate  to  effectively  control  sale  and  internal 
and  international  trade,  particularly  by  pharmacies  and  merchants 
offering  traditional  oriental  medicines  or  other  products 
containing  tiger  specimens,  and  that  existing  penalties  are 
adequate  to  control  trade. 
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16.  Provide  detailed  information  to  the  CITES  Secretariat  to  show 
that  adequate  enforcement  measures  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
compliance  with  domestic  legislation  to  prohibit  trade  in  tiger 
specimens,  including  but  not  limited  to  evidence  that  manufacturers 
are  no  longer  producing  or  marketing  products  containing  tiger. 

17.  Provide  detailed  Information  to  the  CITES  secretariat  to  show 
the  formation  or  existence  of  adequately  funded  permanent  units  for 
the  enforcement  of  national  and  international  regulatory  measures. 

18.  Prohibit  the  sale,  possession  advertising,  displaying,  or 
transporting  any  product  or  preparation  which  claims  to  contain 
tiger  products  whether  or  not  such  products  or  preparations  contain 
tiger  products. 

19.  Acquire  the  best  available  technological  means  for  testing  for 
the  presence  of  tiger  products  in  raw  or  processed  form  and  make 
such  technological  means  widely  available  to  enforcement  personnel 
throughout  the  country. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
General 

1.  Conduct  a  high  profile  crackdown  in  all  major  cities  to 
implement  the  ban  on  trade  in  rhino  and  tiger  parte  by  undercover 
investigations  at  markets,  pharmacies  and  shops  in  the  major 
cities. 

2.  Seal  all  government  stocks  of  rhino  horn  and  tiger  parts  and 
place  them  in  a  central  secure  location  under  monitorable  and 
tamper  proof  seal . 

3.  Pass  new  legislation  to  significantly  increase  penalties  for  the 
sale,  possession  or  transporting  of  rhino  and  tiger  parts  that  will 
serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  these  crimes.  Communicate  the 
law  and  new  penalties  to  the  public  at  large  and  especially  those 
communities  (traders,  herbalists,  TCM  associations,  taxidermists, 
curio  shops,  etc)  historically  associated  with  such  trade. 

4 .  Prepare  a  comprehensive  program  and  strategy  to  remove  rhino  and 
tiger  parts  and  all  other  products  derived  from  endangered  species 
or  wildlife  species  being  traded  illicitly  or  exploited 
unsustainably  that  are  used  in  state  run  pharmaceutical  industries. 

5. Set  up  regular  interagency  coordination  meetings  between  state 
and  regional  governments  and  with  TCM  associations  and  leaders  to 
coordinate  efforts  to  enforce  rhino,  tiger  and  other  endangered 
species  product  bans  in  China. 
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6.  Set  up  and  adequately  resource  a  specific  unit  under  the 
control  of  the  central  government  that  can  undertake  undercover 
investigations  and  bring  prosecutions  against  traders  and  dealers 
in  rhino  and  tiger  parts. 

7.  Work  methodically  with  the  traditional  Chinese  medicine  (TCM) 
community  and  the  state  controlled  industry  to  eradicate  trade  in 
rhino  and  tiger  parts  and  other  endangered  species  products. 

8.  Fully  and  promptly  comply  with  all  CITES  resolutions  dealing 
with  rhino  and  tiger  trade  including  those  made  at  the  CITES 
Standing  Committee  meeting  in  March  and  September  and  the  Animals 
Committee  meeting  in  September. 

9.  provide  financial  support  to  fund  substantial  conservation 
efforts  in  rhino  and  tiger  range  states  and  compensate  range  states 
holding  rhino  horn  stocks  to  allow  such  states  to  destroy  rhino 
horn  stocks  (in  line  with  CITES  Res.  Conf,  6.10). 

10.  Establish  conanunication  with  wildlife  enforcement  agencies  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  trilateral 
coordinating  mechanism  to  combat  international  trade  in  rhino, 
tigers  and  other  endangered  species  products  occurring  between 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  China. 

CHINA  -  SPECIFIC  ACTIONS  -  RHINOS 

11.  All  government  stocks  must  be  moved  to  a  central  location.  All 
known  private  or  non  government  stocks  are  to  be  deposited  in  this 
location  by  November  30,  1993  (in  accordance  with  September,  1993 
CITES  Animals  Committee  decision  on  rhino  horn  stockpiles.)  All 
stocks  must  be  retained  by  the  Gtovernment  under  monitorable  tamper 
proof  seals. 

12.  Enforcement  measures  must  be  sufficiently  rigorous  to  ensure 
other  stocks  (ie  illicit)  will  be  reduced  to  negligible  levels  by 
December  31,  1993. 

13.  Acquire  and  destroy  rhino  horn  stocks  and  ensure  that  parallel 
enforcement  and  public  education  efforts  are  coordinated  to  ensure 
the  maximum  achievement  of  conservation  benefits  from  the 
destruction  of  such  stocks. 

14.  Acquire  best  available  technological  means  for  testing  for 
presence  of  rhino  horn  or  other  rhino  products  in  raw  or  processed 
form  and  make  such  technological  means  available  to  enforcement 
personnel  throughout  China. 
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CHINA  -  SPECIFIC  ACTIONS  -  TIGERS 

15.  Create  a  specific  customB  interdiction  unit  to  crackdown  on 
smuggling  of  tiger  products  on  China's  borders  with  adjoining 
nations  where  illicit  cross  border  trade  with  China  is  known  to 
occur,  specifically  with  Russia,  Burma,  Vietnam,  Nepal,  Bhutan  and 
India . 

16.  Consolidate  tiger  bone  stocks  under  Government  control  in 
monitorable,  tamper  proof  seal. 

17.  Identify,  consolidate  and  seize  private  and  state  controlled 
stocks  of  wild  caught  tiger  specimens  including  all  parts,  products 
and  derivatives  whether  whole  or  partial  (excluding  living 
specimens  legally  held  in  zoos  or  other  institutions)  including 
but  not  limited  to  stocks  held  by  pharmacies  and 
pharmaceutical/manufacturing  companies  in  raw  and  processed  form. 

18.  Provide  to  the  CITES  Secretariat  all  resulting  data,  including 
information  on  the  names  and  locations  of  all  pharmaceutical  and 
other  companies  that  process,  manufacture,  or  deal  in  tiger 
specimens  or  products;  quantity  and  origin  of  stocks  held  by  each 
company;  and  the  amount  of  tiger  specimens  imported,  exported  and 
re-exported  by  each  entity  since  Appendix  l  listing  of  the  species; 

19.  Provide  detailed  information  to  indicate  that  existing  domestic 
legislation  is  adequate  to  effectively  control  sale  and  internal 
and  international  trade,  particularly  by  pharmacies  and  merchants 
offerina  traditional  oriental  medicines  or  other  products 
containing  tiger  specimens,  and  that  existing  penalties  are 
adequate  to  control  trade. 

20.  Provide  detailed  information  to  the  CITES  Secretariat  to  show 
that  adequate  enforcement  measures  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
compliance  with  domestic  legislation  to  prohibit  trade  in  tiger 
specimens,  including  but  not  limited  to  evidence  that  factories  and 
manufacturers  are  no  longer  producing  or  marketing  products 
containing  tiger  specimens. 

21.  Provide  detailed  information  to  the  CITES  secretariat  to  show 
the  formation  or  existence  of  adequately  funded  permanent  units  for 
the  enforcement  of  national  and  international  regulatory  measures. 

22.  Prohibit  the  sale,  possession  advertising,  displaying,  or 
transporting  any  product  or  preparation  which  claims  to  contain 
tiger  products  whether  or  not  such  products  or  preparations  contain 
tiger  products. 

23.  Acquire  the  best  available  technological  means  for  testing  for 
the  presence  of  tiger  products  in  raw  or  processed  form  and  make 
such  technological  means  widely  available  to  enforcement  personnel 
throughout  the  country. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.   Thank  you  for 
providing  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  with  an  opportunity  to  testify  on 
matters  relating  to  rhinoceros  conservation.   We  commend  both  the  Chairman  and 
full  committee  ranking  minority  member  Jack  Fields  for  your  leadership  in  holding  this 
hearing  to  discuss  threats  to  rhinos  and  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
can  address  this  alarming  situation. 

I  am  Dr.  Teresa  Telecky,  Associate  Director  of  the  Wildlife  and  Habitat  Protection 
section  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  (HSUS),  the  nation's  largest 
animal  protection  organization,  with  more  than  1.8  million  members  and  constituents. 
Accompanying  me  is  David  Wills,  HSUS  Vice  President  of  Investigations,  who  recently 
completed  an  investigation  into  the  crisis  facing  rhinos  and  elephants  in  Zimbabwe. 

I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  The  HSUS,  American  Humane  Association, 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
Earthkind  USA,  Humane  Society  International  (HSI),  International  Primate  Protection 
Coalition,  International  Wildlife  Coalition  (IWC)  and  the  World  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals  (WSPA). 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  imagine  a  day  when  there  are  no  rhinos  left  in  the  wild?  That 
day  is  just  around  the  corner,  unless  the  international  community  can  stop  rhino 
poaching  by  halting  the  trade  in  rhino  horn  which  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
poaching. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  were  over  1 00,000  rhinos  of  two  African  and  three  Asian 
species.    But  today,  fewer  than  10,000  remain.   At  this  rate  of  decline,  there  will  be  no 
rhinos  left  in  the  wild  in  two  and  a  half  years. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (CITES)  provided  rhinos  with  complete 
protection  from  international  trade.   Since  then,  CITES  has  recognized  the  continued 
decline  of  rhinos  and  has  implored  the  international  community  to  do  whatever  is  in 
its  power  to  stop  the  illegal  rhino  horn  trade. 

The  impending  extinction  of  rhinos  is  a  global  problem,  because  rhinos  and  the  major 
consumers  of  rhinos  usually  do  not  exist  in  the  same  nation.   And,  although  the 
United  States  is  not  directly  causing  the  decline  of  rhinos,  neither  have  we  exercised 
leadership,  nor  used  our  considerable  diplomatic,  political  and  economic  powers  to 
halt  the  decline  of  the  rhinos. 
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Now,  after  years  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  CITES  Parties,  rhinos  face  an  extinction 
crisis.   As  the  nation  that  can  take  the  lead  in  the  international  community,  the  U.S., 
too,  is  confronted  with  a  challenge.   With  only  two  and  a  half  years  before  rhinos  may 
become  extinct,  how  can  the  U.S.  mobilize  the  political  will  to  stop  the  rhino  horn 
trade  and  provide  the  few  remaining  rhinos  with  the  protection  they  need  to  survive  to 
the  next  century  and  beyond? 

The  HSUS  believes  that  the  U.S.  can  make  the  difference.   Either  the  U.S.  can  take  a 
strong  position  with  countries  that  continue  to  allow  the  illegal  trade  in  rhino  horn  by 
imposing  trade  sanctions  and  halting  foreign  aid  to  those  countries,  or  rhinos 
become  extinct.    Either  the  U.S.  can  provide  funding  for  rhino  protection  forces  in 
range  states  that  demonstrate  a  need  for  funding  and  a  will  to  protect  rhinos,  or 
rhinos  become  extinct.    Either  the  U.S.  can  act  now,  or  in  a  few  short  years,  rhinos 
become  extinct. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  currently  considering  imposing  trade  sanctions 
on  China  and  Taiwan  for  not  taking  sufficient  action  to  stop  the  illegal  trade  in  rhino 
horn.  We  have  written  to  the  President  and  urged  him  to  do  so  by  the  7  November 
deadline.  (See  Attachment  1 .)  However,  considering  that  no  U.S.  President  has  yet 
used  trade  sanctions  under  the  Pelly  Amendment  to  pressure  countries  to  comply 
with  international  wildlife  treaties,  we  urge  Congress  to  address  this  matter  with  new 
legislation  which  would  mandate  sanctions  in  certain  instances. 

As  detailed  below,  for  a  number  of  year  CITES  has  called  on  its  Parties  to  individually 
address  the  problem  of  the  decline  rhino  population  through  appropriate  economic, 
political  and  diplomatic  means.   As  a  founding  member  of  CITES,  the  United  States 
should  be  doing  more  to  implement  its  CITES  obligations,  particularly  in  regard  to 
rhino  conservation. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  accept  a  leadership  role  and  pass  meaningful 
legislation  that  will  result  in  an  end  to  the  rhino  horn  trade  and  rhino  poaching. 
This  legislation  should  include  strong  mandatory  economic  sanctions  on  consumer 
countries  to  encourage  them  to  close  down  their  illegal  rhino  horn  markets  and 
provide  funding  and  law  enforcement  training  only  to  those  range  states  that  protect 
rhinos.  If  any  assistance  is  to  go  to  consumer  countries,  rather  than  direct  funding,  it 
should  be  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance,  such  as  seminars/workshops  for 
pharmacists  and  education  on  how  to  conduct  successful  public  information 
campaigns  to  change  consumer  opinion. 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  RHINOS 

There  are  three  species  of  Asian  rhinos  and  two  species  of  African  rhinos.    The  horns 
of  rhinos  are  made  of  a  densely  packed  hair-like  substance,  and  are  used  by  rhinos 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  young  from  predators,  and  to  push  through  the  brush 
while  foraging. 

Unfortunately,  horns  are  still  being  used  by  some  people  in  violation  of  most 
domestic  and  international  laws.   Horns  taken  from  poached  rhinos  are  exported  to 
Asian  countries,  such  as  Taiwan  and  China,  where  they  are  ground  and  used  in 
traditional  medicine.    Horns  are  also  exported  to  Yemen  where  they  are  carved  into 
ceremonial  dagger  handles. 

As  a  result  of  decades  of  poaching  for  their  horns  and  severe  habitat  destruction  in 
some  countries,  all  five  rhinoceros  species  have  very  low  population  sizes  (Figure  1). 
The  worldwide  population  of  rhinos  has  undergone  a  reduction  of  90  percent  in  just 
over  two  decades,  and  now  only  about  10,000  rhinos  of  all  five  species  are  left  in  the 
wild. 

But  the  African  black  rhinoceros  has  been  the  object  of  the  most  intense  poaching 
pressure.    The  worldwide  population  of  black  rhinos  has  been  slashed  by  96  percent 
in  the  past  two  decades,  from  about  65,000  in  1970  to  only  2,300  today.   Zimbabwe, 
thought  to  be  a  stronghold  for  black  rhinos,  lost  1 ,800  black  rhinos  in  just  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

At  the  March  1992  CITES  meeting,  Zimbabwe  claimed  to  have  approximately  2,000 
black  rhinos  and  370  white  rhinos.    Zimbabwe  used  these  figures  in  their  CITES 
proposals  to  allow  trade  in  black  and  white  rhino  horn  to  resume.   Yet,  The  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States/Humane  Society  International  obtained  April  1993  rhino 
population  estimates  from  a  Zimbabwe  government  document  entitled  "Matusadona 
Plan  for  Intensive  Protection"  which  indicate  that  Zimbabwe  has  only  296  black  rhinos 
and  198  white  rhinos  (Column  "El"  at  the  bottom  of  Figures  2  and  3,  respectively). 

By  1977,  all  five  rhino  species  had  been  placed  on  CITES  Appendix  I  and  their  parts 
banned  from  commercial  international  trade  among  the  1 20  member  nations.   Despite 
CITES  protection  from  international  trade,  the  illegal  trade  in  horn  thrives  in  some 
Asian  countries  where  it  is  sold  as  a  valuable  commodity  now,  and  stockpiled  as  an 
investment  for  the  future.   When  the  last  rhino  is  killed,  the  value  of  horn  stockpiles 
will  be  immense. 

Even  now,  rhino  horn  sold  in  Asia  can  be  worth  as  much  as  $10,000  per  kg  for 
African  horn,  or  $60,000  per  kg  for  the  rarer  Asian  horn.    By  comparison,  the  price  of 
gold  is  about  $11,416  per  kg.  A  rhino  horn  dagger  can  sell  for  as  much  as  $30,000 
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in  Yemen.   And,  predictably,  as  rhinos  have  become  rarer,  the  retail  price  of  horn  has 
skyrocketed.    Iri  1979,  African  horn  sold  in  Asia  for  $550  per  kg,  while  Asian  horn 
sojd  for  $9,000  per  kg.    In  1985,  African  horn  sold  in  Asia  for  about  $1,500  per  kg, 
while  Asiari  horn  sold  for  about  $  24,000  per  kg.   Now  the  prices  are  several  times 
higher  and  still  increasing. 


CITES  HAS  APPEALED  EARNESTLY  TO  THE  U.S.  AND  OTHER  PARTIES  FOR 
HELP  IN  PROTECTING  RHINOS 

CITES  has  long  recognized  that,  despite  their  Appendix  I  status,  the  illegal  trade  in 
rhino  horn  and  the  consequent  poaching  of  rhinos  for  this  trade  are  driving  rhinos  to 
extinction. 

Over  ten  years  ago,  in  1981,  the  CITES  Parties  (Resolution  Conf.  3.11)  addressed  the 
illegal  horn  trade  of  non-Parties  and  the  government  sale  of  rhino  horn  by 
recommending  that: 

"a)   the  Secretariat  make  recommendations,  in'  the  way  it  considers  most 
appropriate,  on  behalf  of  the  Parties  to  the  governments  of  all  non-Parties 
where  records  show  they  have  imported  or  exported  rhinoceros  products 
within  the  past  five  years,  to  request  that  they  take  measures  with  a  view  to 
preventing  rhinoceros  products  from  being  commercially  imported  or  exported; 
and 

b)  that  the  Secretariat  make  representations  to  both  Party  and  non-Party 
governments  and  request  them  to  halt  all  trade  by  placing  a  moratorium  on  the 
sale  of  all  government  and  parastatal  stocks  of  rhino  products,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  Parties  these  stocks  be  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  to  the 
Convention." 


In  1987,  the  CITES  Parties  expressed  fear  that  "the  situation  will  continue  to 
deteriorate  unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  immediately"  and  urged  all  Parties  to 
halt  domestic  trade,  destroy  rhino  horn  stockpiles,  enhance  law  enforcement  attention 
to  rhino  trade,  increase  penalties  for  those  engaged  in  rhino  horn  trade,  and  take  firm 
action  against  middlemen  and  traffickers  of  rhino  horn.   The  Parties  urged; 

"a)   a  complete  prohibition  on  a[l  sales  and  trade,  internal  and  international,  of 
rhinoceros  parts  and  derivatives,  especially  horn,  whether  whole  or  in  any 
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other  form,  including  personal  effects,  but  excluding  (solely)  non-commercial 
movement  of  legitimate  hunting  trophies  where  appropriate  full  CITES 
documents  are  issued  to  that  effect; 

b)  the  destruction  of  all  government  and  parastatal  stocks  of  rhinoceros  horn 
with  supporting  contributory  funds  from  external  aid  sources  to  be  used  for 
rhino  conservation  in  the  state  concerned; 

c)  the  issuance  of  special  instructions  to  aN  law  enforcement  agencies  to  be 
particularly  alert  to  the  problem  of  rhinoceros  horn  smuggling; 

d)  an  increase  in  penalties  for  individuals/companies  convicted  of  relevant 
offenses;  and 

e)  firm  action  against  middlemen  and  poachers  involved  in  cross  border 
poaching  and  trafficking  in  horn." 


Recognizing  that  international  treaties  do  not  have  the  capacity  on  their  own  to  stop 
illegal  trade,  the  CITES  Parties  recommended  (in  Resolution  Conf.  6.10,  1987)  'that 
Parties  use  all  appropriate  means  (including  economic,  political  and  diplomatic)  to 
exert  pressure  on  countries  continuing  to  allow  trade  in  rhino  horn,  in  particular 
Burundi  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (including  the  "passive"  allowance  of  such 
trade),  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  prohibit  such  trade  and  enforce  such  a 
prohibition." 

Again,  in  June  1992,  reiterating  CITES'  call  to  action  in  1987,  the  CITES  Standing 
Committee  called  "upon  all  Parties  to  the  Convention,  as  well  as  non-Parties,  that  are 
able  to  influence  and  constrain  the  current  illegal  trade  in  rhinoceros  horn,  to  do  so 
urgently." 

And,  in  March  1993,  the  CITES  Standing  Committee  warned  that  CITES  "will  call  for  a 
wildlife  trade  ban  with  China,  Taiwan,  South  Korea  and  Yemen  in  September,  unless 
those  countries  take  immediate  action  to:   Implement  prohibitions  on  all  sales  and 
trade  in  rhinoceros  horn;  destroy  all  government  and  illegal  stocks  of  rhino  hom; 
[and]  take  action  against  rhino  horn  traffickers."  The  chairman  of  the  CITES  Standing 
Committee,  Murray  Hosking,  stated,  "Failure  to  implement  these  measures,  which 
have  been  required  by  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  for  some  years,  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  survival  of  rhinoceros  species  in  Africa  and  Asia  ...  the  Convention  is 
undermined,  and  the  efforts  of  range  states  to  protect  the  rhinoceros  populations  are 
placed  in  jeopardy." 
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Most  recently,  in  September  1993,  the  CITES  Standing  Committee  once  again  called 
Parties  to  take  actions  against  those  nations  identified  as  contributing  to  the  decline 
of  rhinos.    The  Committee  reported  "concern  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  competent  authorities  in  Taipei  are  not  adequate  to 
sufficiently  control  illegal  trade  in  rhinoceros  horn  ...  and  failed  to  comply  with 
measures  outlined  in  Resolution  Conf.  6.10.    Parties  should  consider  implementing 
stricter  domestic  measures  up  to  and  including  prohibition  of  trade  in  wildlife  species 
now." 

In  September  1993,  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt  recommended  to 
President  Clinton  that  the  U.S.  impose  trade  sanctions  on  products  from  China  and 
Taiwan  under  the  conditions  of  the  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Act,  based  on  evidence  that  activities  in  China  and  Taiwan  were  undermining  the 
effectiveness  of  CITES.    Secretary  Babbitt  noted  that  "the  United  States  cannot  stand 
by  while  the  world's  remaining  wild  ...  rhinos  slip  into  extinction  as  a  result  of  illegal 
commercial  trade  in  the  world  marketplace."   He  continued,  "Our  action  today  will 
send  the  message  that  continued  unlawful  trade  in  these  rare  species  will  not  be 
tolerated." 

Secretary  Babbitt's  recommendation  has  paved  the  way  for  the  U.S.  to  act  strongly 
on  CITES'  recommendation  that  Parties  use  "all  appropriate  means  (including 
economic,  political  and  diplomatic)  to  exert  pressure  on  countries  continuing  to  allow 
trade  in  rhino  horn  ...  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  prohibit  such  trade  and  enforce 
such  a  prohibition."   The  U.S.  would  be  the  first  Party  to  act  on  CITES' 
recommendation. 


AVENUES  FOR  U.S.  ACTION  TO  IMPEDE  THE  DECLINE  OF  RHINOS 

There  is  simply  no  hope  of  stopping  rhino  poaching  as  long  as  there  is  a  market  for 
horn.    The  trade  in  rhino  horn  is  very  lucrative,  providing  irresistible  incentives  for 
poachers.   And  the  animals  often  exist  in  vast,  unprotected  areas  where  they  are  easy 
targets  for  poachers. 

Since  the  U.S.  is  not  itself  a  major  market  for  horn,  there  is  little  we  can  do 
domestically  to  stem  the  decline  of  the  rhinos.    However,  as  the  most  economically 
powerful  nation  on  Earth,  the  U.S.  can  play  a  key  role  by  using  economic  measures 
that  result  in  financial  losses  to  the  governments  and  businesses  of  China  and 
Taiwan,  and  any  other  countries  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certifies  to  the 
President  are  undermining  the  effectiveness  of  CITES  with  respect  to  the  rhino  horn 
trade.   No  other  government  on  Earth  is  both  powerful  and  concerned  about  saving 
species  from  extinction. 
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In  addition,  the  U.S.  could  provide  funding  for  rhino  protection.    However,  this  avenue 
is  less  effective  than  placing  economic  sanctions  on  consumer  countries  to 
encourage  them  to  close  down  their  illegal  horn  markets,  because  protective 
measures  have  not  been  successful  --  and  cannot  be  successful  --  as  long  as  a 
market  for  horn  exists. 


THE  U.S.  SHOULD  USE  ECONOMIC  MEASURES  TO  ENCOURAGE  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  CITES 

CITES  asked  Parties  and  non-Parties  to  stop  trading  in  rhino  horn  over  ten  years  ago 
and  to  stop  domestic  sale  of  horn  over  six  years  ago.   If  countries  had  responded  to 
the  pending  rhino  crisis  in  1981  and  heeded  CITES'  advice,  then  markets  for  horn 
might  not  exist  today.    Instead,  major  consumer  nations  like  China  and  Taiwan 
outlawed  the  domestic  sale  of  horn  only  a  few  months  ago,  under  the  threat  of  CITES 
and  U.S.  trade  sanctions. 

Of  course,  putting  laws  on  paper  is  different  from  actually  enforcing  those  laws  and 
using  pro-active  law  enforcement  to  seek  out  the  horn  traders  and  punish  them 
appropriately.    Undercover  investigators  from  non-governmental  organizations  have 
easily  been  able  to  find  horn  for  sale  in  both  China  and  Taiwan,  indicating  that  the 
laws  are  not  implemented  or  enforced.   These  facts  have  led  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Bruce  Babbitt,  to  recommend  to  the  President  that  the  U.S.  impose  trade 
sanctions  on  these  countries. 

CITES  itself  has  no  ability  to  stop  illegal  trade  or  coerce  Parties  that  allow  illegal  trade 
to  comply  with  CITES  recommendations.    Instead,  CITES  relies  on  the  actions  of  its 
Parties,  through  economic  sanctions,  and  other  political  and  diplomatic  means,  to 
encourage  other  Parties  to  comply  with  CITES. 

Recognizing  the  sensitivity  of  trade  sanctions  in  the  current  political  climate,  the  U.S. 
should  also  explore  other  ways  of  causing  economic  discomfort,  including  refusing 
access  to  U.S.  ports  to  ships  registered  in  such  countries,  or  withholding  U.S.  aid 
money  and  recommending  to  other  world  money  lenders,  like  the  World  Bank,  that 
they  withhold  aid  money  as  well. 

Allowing  the  illegal  trade  in  rhino  horn  to  continue  unabated  is  only  one  example  of 
an  action  for  which  the  U.S.  should  voice  disapproval  by  imposing  economic 
penalties.    Nations  that  stockpile  rhino  horn  and  promote  a  renewed  legal 
international  rhino  horn  trade  are  also  undermining  efforts  to  protect  rhinos  because 
these  actions  stimulate  the  market  for  rhino  horn. 

In  1987,  the  CITES  Parties  recognized  that  large  government  stockpiles  of  valuable 
rhinoceros  horn  "[have]  already  stimulated  criminal  action"  (Resolution  Conf.  6.10) 
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and  urged  "the  destruction  of  all  government  and  parastatal  stocks  of  rhinoceros 
horn."   In  September  1993,  the  CITES  Standing  Committee  reiterated  this  request. 

In  June  1992,  The  Standing  Committee  noted  that  it  "regards  the  existence  of 
substantial  illegal  stockpiles  of  rhinoceros  horn  in  some  countries  as  totally 
unacceptable  to  and  incompatible  with  implementation  of  the  Convention,  and 
accordingly  calls  for  direct  action  to  acquire  and  destroy  rhinoceros  horn  on  the  part 
of  government  agencies  responsible  for  CITES  matters.    It  notes  that  failure  to  take 
such  action  w/ouid  be  viewed  as  a  serious  infraction,  likely  to  result  in  a  call  for  trade 
bans  or  other  appropriate  action." 

Substantial  stockpiles  of  rhino  horn  are  known  to  exist  in  Taiwan  and  China,  but 
some  range  states  also  have  substantial  government  stockpiles  of  rhino  horn. 
Zimbabwe  has  3  tons  of  horn,  mostly  from  rhinos  dehorned  by  the  government  in  a 
failed  attempt  to  stop  poaching. 

The  existence  of  stockpiles  of  horn  in  consumer  nations  provides  a  smoke  screen  for 
continued  smuggling  of  rhino  horn  into  those  nations.    Traders  of  horn  can  simply 
say  that  it  originated  in  the  stockpile  and  was  not  recently  imported.    Whereas,  the 
existence  of  stockpiles  of  horn  in  rhino  range  states  fuels  the  notion  that  the  horn  will 
someday  be  sold  in  the  international  marketplace,  thus  encouraging  speculators  to 
stockpile  horn  as  well.    Destruction  of  horn  stockpiles,  as  requested  by  CITES,  in 
consumer  and  range  states  would  discourage  the  horn  market. 

The  presence  of  stockpiles  in  range  states,  like  Zimbabwe,  has  been  used  by  that 
government  to  justify  its  CITES  proposals  to  reopen  the  legal  trade  in  rhino  horn.   At 
the  March  1992  CITES  meeting,  Zimbabwe  stated  that  money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  its  stockpiled  horns  could  be  used  for  protecting  rhinos.    But  the  only  way  to  stop 
rhino  poaching  is  to  destroy  the  market  for  horn  once  and  for  all,  not  to  stimulate  the 
market  by  legalizing  the  sale  of  rhino  horn.    If  the  market  for  horn  is  not  destroyed 
now  and  forever,  it  is  unlikely  that  rhinos  will  survive. 

Zimbabwe,  with  support  from  South  Africa  and  Namibia,  also  advocated  the 
reestablishment  of  a  controlled  legal  trade  in  rhino  horn  at  the  UNEP  Rhino  Donor 
Conference  in  June/July  1993.    Significantly,  China  noted  at  that  meeting  that  it  was 
not  interested  in  further  horn  trade,  while  Asian  range  states  noted  with  concern  that 
"lifting  of  the  ban  on  rhino  horn  trade  will  give  a  form  of  legitimacy  to  all  trade  and  will 
encourage  poachers  and  traders  and  will  harm  the  Asian  rhinos." 

Proposals  to  reopen  the  legal  trade  only  sen/e  to  reinforce  the  belief  among  traders 
that  the  legal  rhino  trade  will  soon  reopen,  and  this  encourages  speculative  rhino 
poaching  and  horn  stockpiling.   While  it  is  certainly  the  right  of  any  country  to 
promote  the  reopening  of  the  legal  international  trade  in  rhino  horn,  the  U.S.  should 
object  to  such  suggestions  because  they  undermine  the  CITES'  rhino  protection 
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efforts.  The  U.S.  should  reinforce  this  objection  by  imposing  economic  sanctions  and 
withholding  foreign  aid  while  encouraging  other  international  money  lenders  to  do  so 
as  well. 


THE  U.S.  SHOULD  PROVIDE  FUNDING  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING  TO 
RANGE  STATES  THAT  PROTECT  RHINOS 

While  funding  for  rhino  protection  efforts  should  certainly  be  encouraged,  we  do  not 
believe  that  enhancing  protection  efforts  alone,  without  accompanying  trade 
sanctions  to  encourage  a  reduction  in  market  demand,  will  ultimately  be  successful  in 
stopping  the  decline  of  rhino  populations.    Furthermore,  funding  should  be  made 
available  strictly  for  hiring,  equipping,  and  training  game  guards,  or  moving  rhinos  to 
safer  areas,  but  not  for  conducting  research. 

Relocating  rhinos  to  more  protected  areas,  such  as  into  what  Zimbabwe  terms 
"Intensive  Protection  Zones"  (IPZs),  is  likely  to  be  a  successful  rhino  protection 
strategy  for  rhinos  that  currently  exist  in  vast,  unprotected  areas.    IPZs  are  relatively 
small  areas,  located  some  distance  from  international  borders  and  rivers  where  most 
poaching  occurs,  that  are  surrounded  by  game  guards.    For  rhino  populations  that 
already  exist  in  small  isolated  pockets  of  remaining  habitat,  such  as  most  Asian  rhino 
species,  funds  should  be  made  available  to  hire  more  game  guards  and  to  provide 
them  with  equipment  and  training. 

In  contrast,  funding  should  not  be  made  available  to  relocate  rhinos  to  private  or 
government  land  on  which  other  activities  (such  as  the  operation  of  hunting 
concessions)  take  place.   A  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States/Humane  Society 
International  investigation  in  May/June  1993  revealed  that  the  translocation  of  rhinos 
to  conservancies  in  Zimbabwe  is  ineffective  at  protecting  rhinos.    The  game  ranches 
which  comprise  the  conservancies,  and  the  hunting  camps  that  operate  safaris  on 
these  ranches,  do  not  have  the  security,  equipment,  manpower  or  money  needed  to 
protect  the  rhinos.    The  local  people,  whether  employed  as  field  hands  or  game 
guards,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  integrated  into  the  process.    Deep  racial  resentment 
exists,  allowing  them  to  be  "bought"  with  money  or  coerced  by  intimidation.   The 
game  ranchers  are  amateurs  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the  wildlife  on  the  ranch. 
And  the  constant  traffic  of  visitors  and  employees  makes  it  easier  for  the  poachers  to 
slip  in  and  out  undetected. 

Rhinos  on  conservancies  in  Zimbabwe  are  not  safe  even  from  those  who  should 
protect  them.   Two  rhinos  killed  recently  at  Zimbabwe's  Midlands  Conservancy  were 
shot  with  a  .303  caliber  rifle  -  the  standard  issue  for  local  Zimbabwe  police  and 
military  police.   Further,  after  our  investigators  interviewed  several  ranch  workers  on 
the  ranch  where  the  rhinos  were  killed,  it  was  clear  that  these  rhinos  were  killed  by 
Zimbabweans.   One  rancher  convinced  the  government  to  relocate  thirteen  rhinos  to 
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his  farm  last  year;  all  thirteen  were  killed  within  eight  months.    It  was  later  discovered 
that  one  of  his  own  "scouts"  was  involved. 

Funding  should  be  made  available  strictly  for  activities  that  enhance  in-situ  rhino 
protection,  not  for  conducting  studies  or  experiments.    There  is  no  time  left  for 
studies  which  will  have  a  dubious  effect  on  reducing  rhino  poaching.   What  little 
funding  is  available  should  be  spent  on  measures  that  will  certainly  enhance 
protection. 

The  HSUS  believes  that  what  some  have  called  "innovative  solutions"  to  the  decline  of 
the  rhinos,  such  as  dehorning,  have  just  wasted  a  lot  of  time  and  money  that  could 
have  been  used  to  enhance  rhino  protection.   Zimbabwe's  expensive  program  to 
dehorn  all  of  its  rhinos,  with  the  idea  that  poachers  will  not  kill  rhinos  without  horns, 
has  failed  to  protect  rhinos  from  poachers.   The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States/  Humane  Society  International  discovered  that,  according  to  Zimbabwe 
government  documents,  twelve  dehorned  black  rhinos  and  82  dehorned  white  rhinos 
have  been  killed  as  of  April  1993  (Column  "D*"*"  in  Figures  2  and  3,  respectively). 

In  fact,  the  small  amount  of  horn  that  remains  after  dehorning  is  still  enough  for 
poachers  to  make  some  money.   A  stump  can  weigh  as  much  as  1  kg,  depending  on 
how  long  ago  the  rhino  was  dehorned,  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  wage,  about  $200, 
to  a  poacher.   The  horn  of  the  rhinos  eventually  regrows,  and  those  dehorned  only 
two  years  ago  already  have  five  or  six  inches  of  horn,  more  than  enough  to  attract 
poachers. 

One  of  many  possible  explanations  as  to  why  dehorned  rhinos  are  poached  is  that, 
because  of  the  thick  brush  and  an  ingrained  fear  of  rhinos,  the  poachers  may  kill  first 
and  check  for  horn  later.   Or  rhinos  may  be  killed  out  of  spite  or  frustration  when  a 
poacher  has  tracked  a  rhino  and  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  horn.    However,  the  most 
distressing  explanation  is  that  Asian  dealers  are  banking  on  the  extinction  of  the  rhino 
and  are  encouraging  poachers  to  kill  any  rhinos,  with  or  without  horn.   When  the  last 
rhino  is  killed,  rhino  stockpiles  will  be  priceless. 

If  dehorning  is  not  a  good  poaching  deterrent,  then  why  is  Zimbabwe  continuing  to 
dehorn  its  rhinos?    Because  dehorning  allows  the  government  of  Zimbabwe  to  get 
the  horn  before  the  poachers  do.    If  Zimbabwe  ever  succeeds  in  convincing  the   . 
international  CITES  community  to  legalize  the  international  rhino  horn  trade, 
Zimbabwe  will  have  a  financial  windfall. 

Another  reason  Zimbabwe  continues  to  dehorn  its  rhinos  is  the  public  attention  it 
attracts.    Researchers,  authors  of  books  and  magazine  articles,  tourists,  film  crews, 
and  others  who  want  to  witness  rhino  dehorning  bring  valuable  foreign  currency  into 
Zimbabwe.    Moreover,  safari  hunters  are  eager  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  to  dart  a 
rhino  and  remove  its  horn.    Further,  some  conservation  organizations,  anxious  to  stop 
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the  decline  of  the  black  rhino,  pay  the  government  of  Zimbabwe  to  dehorn  its  rhinos. 
The  government  of  Zimbabwe,  which  collects  money  from  these  well-meaning 
sources,  does  not  spend  a  dime  of  its  own  on  the  useless  dehorning  program. 

A  rhino  dehorning  mission  may  cost  as  much  as  US$100,000  and  may  result  in  the 
dehorning  of  only  ten  rhinos.    Considering  that  the  average  yearly  wage  of  a 
Zimbabwean  is  US$200,  every  rhino  in  Zimbabwe  could  have  its  own  personal  guard 
for  a  year  for  only  US$100,000,  far  less  than  what  it  has  cost  to  dehorn  277  rhinos. 
Considering  the  low  average  yearly  salary  for  people  in  most  rhino  range  states, 
every  rhino  in  the  world  could  have  its  own  personal  guard  for  a  year  for  around 
US$2  million.   Compare  this  to  the  US$7  million  which  was  promised  by  donors  at 
the  recent  UNEP  Rhino  Donors  Conference  for  rhino  protection  programs. 

U.S.  funding  should  also  not  be  made  available  for  captive  breeding  programs  for 
rhinos,  since  animals  are  better  conserved  in  their  own  habitat,  or  for  studies  of 
market  demands  or  to  look  for  substitutes  for  rhino  horn.    We  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  using  what  little  money  is  available  to  explore  theories  or  methodologies. 
Furthermore,  funding  should  not  be  given  to  countries  that  are  ignoring  CITES 
recommendations  pertaining  to  rhinos  (to  destroy  horn  stockpiles  and  take  measures 
to  stop  the  illegal  trade),  or  to  countries  that  promote  the  legalization  of  the  horn 
trade. 

U.S.  funding  should  also  not  be  made  available  to  consumer  or  range  countries  that 
are  financially  able  to  address  the  problem  but  have  not  done  so.   For  example,  in 
1992,  the  government  of  Zimbabwe  reported  earning  $US83  million  from  its  national 
parks,  but  the  1993  budget  for  its  parks  is  US$6  million,  of  which  US$5  million  will 
provide  "overhead",  and  only  US$1  million  will  be  spent  on  paying,  feeding, 
supplying,  and  transporting  the  wildlife  protection  division.   This  means  that  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  income  derived  from  the  parks  is  spent  on  protecting  wildlife  in  the 
parks.    The  government  of  Zimbabwe  is  not  willing  to  invest  in  protection  for  its  own 
wildlife,  and  instead  relies  on  attracting  enough  attention  about  the  plight  of  its  rhinos 
to  get  foreign  non-governmental  organizations  to  fund  the  parks'  operation,  while 
most  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  parks  is  diverted  to  unrelated  activities  and 
does  not  go  back  to  the  animals,  the  parks,  or  the  local  people. 

Similarly,  the  governments  of  consumer  nations  like  Taiwan  and  China  are  financially 
able  to  fund  their  efforts  to  destroy  their  horn  markets.   Their  problem  is  lack  of 
commitment,  not  lack  of  funds.   The  HSUS  believes  that  the  wrong  message  would 
be  sent  if  we  reward  their  negligent  behavior  by  funding  consumer  education 
programs  they  do  not  support.    The  first  thing  that  is  needed  is  a  commitment  at  the 
highest  level  of  government  and  we  believe  that  trade  sanctions  are  the  best  way  to 
obtain  this  commitment.  We  would  also  support,  in  certain  instances,  U.S.  technical 
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assistance  for  such  things  as  workshops  or  seminars  for  pharmacists  and  public 
relations  training  in  the  conduct  and  implementation  of  public  information  programs 
for  consumers. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  that  five  species  of  rhinos,  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  animals  on  Earth,  are  teetering  on  the  brink  of  extinction  because  of 
human  greed  and  negligence.    Rhinos  need  the  U.S.  government,  acting  on  behalf  of 
all  countries  that  value  animals  and  the  environment,  to  do  everything  in  its  legal 
power  to  save  these  species  from  extinction. 

There  is  no  other  government  on  Earth  that  can  fill  this  role,  no  other  government  that 
is  both  powerful  and  concerned  about  the  environment  and  the  species  that  share 
this  planet  with  us. 

If  the  U.S.  government  acts  to  save  rhinos  by  imposing  trade  sanctions  on  those 
nations  contributing  to  the  decline  of  rhinos,  then  others  will  follow. 

If  the  U.S.  government  provides  funding  to  hire,  equip  and  train  game  wardens,  then 
others  will  too. 

If  the  U.S.  government  chooses  to  ignore  the  pleas  of  CITES  for  help  in  this 
impending  disaster,  then  so  will  other  nations  --  and  rhinos  will  go  the  way  of  the 
Passenger  Pigeon  --  robbing  future  generations  of  an  opportunity  to  experience  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  these  special  animals. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  about  rhino  conservation  and 
suggestions  for  congressional  action.   We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
you  and  other  members  of  the  committee  to  develop  legislation  to  address  this 
critical  situation. 
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FIGURE  1 
1993  RfflNOCEROS  POPULATION  FIGURES 


Sumatran  or  Asiatic  Two-Homed  or  Hairy  Rhinoceros 
Dicerorhinus  sumatrensis 

Total  population  numbers  about  500,  possibly  more  but  estimates  are 
unreliable.    Found  in  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia. 


Great  Indian  One-Homed  Rhinoceros  or  Indian  Rhinoceros 
Rhinoceros  unicornis 

Total  population  numbers  about  1700,  and  is  fairly  stable  but  there  has  been 
a  recent  surge  in  poaching.   Found  in  India  and  Nepal. 


Javan  or  Lesser  One-Homed  Rhinoceros 
Rhinoceros  sondaicus 

Total  population  numbers  about  65,  and  is  declining.    Found  in  Indonesia  on 
Java  and  possibly  in  Vietnam. 


Black  Rhinoceros 

Diceros  bicornis 

Total  population  numbers  about  2300,  and  is  declining  dramatically.  Found  in 

widely  scattered,  largely  unprotected  pockets,  mainly  in  Tanzeinia, 

Zimbabwe,  South  Africa,  Kenya,  and  Namibia. 


White  Rhinoceros 

Ceratotherium  simum 

Total  population  numbers  about  5600,  and  is  declining  in  some  areas  but  stable 

in  others.    Found  in  scattered  but  mostly  weU  protected  areas  such  as 

South  Africa's  Kruger  National  Park. 
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FIGURE  2 

BLACK  RHINO  STATUS  •  IS  APRIL  1993 
ESTIMATE 


Area 

P 

El 

E2 

E3 

Total 

D" 

D** 

HWANGE  NP,  DEKA  SA 

73 

25 

20 

118 

51 

2 

MIDLANDS  RANCHES 

4 

49 

10 

5 

64 

- 

SAVE  VALLEY  CONSV. 

23 

1 

1 

25 

20 

- 

MATUSADONA  NP 

6 

15 

5 

3 

23 

19 

5 

BUBIANA  CONSV. 

1 

23 

23 

20 

1 

LONELY  MINE  RANCHES 

20 

- 

20 

- 

ZAMBEZI  VALLEY  ESCARP. 
Chewore  South,  Doma,  Mana 
and  Hurungwe 

" 

7 

5 

8 

20 

6 

CHIZARIA  NP 

15 

4 

- 

19 

19 

4 

MATOBOS  NP 

- 

9 

- 

4 

13 

9 

- 

MAT.  N.  FOREST  AREAS, 
GWAAI  ICA 

■ 

7 

3 

2 

12 

7 

■ 

CHIRISA  SA 

6 

4 

10 

4 

CHIPINGE  SA 

5 

9 

- 

- 

9 

5 

- 

CHIREDZI  RIVER  CONSV. 

5 

8 

- 

a 

7 

- 

ZAMBEZI  VALLEY  FLOOR 
Hunjngwe,  Mana,  Sapi 

4 

0 

4 

8 

GONAREZHOU  NP 

5 

4 

2 

2 

8 

- 

- 

IMIRE  GAME  PARK 

- 

7 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

CHARARA  SA 

- 

2 

5 

7 

WEST  NICHOLSON 

2 

6 

6 

CHIPANGAU 

5 

- 

5 

ZV  COMMUNAL  LANDS 
Dande.  Mukwichl,  Hunjngwe 

5 

5 

MARULA  RANCH 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

MHONDORO  GAME  PARK 

2 

2 

- 

PAMUZINDA  LODGE 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

OMAY  CL 

6 

1 

1 

2 

TOTALS 
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296 

63 

67 

426 

157 

12 

P 

Priority 

E1        - 

Definite 

E2 

Probable 

E3       - 

Possible 

D"        - 

Dehorned 

D**       - 

Dehorned  animals  killed/died 

Source:   Matusadona  Plan  for  Intensive  Protection,  Zimbabwe  National  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Management  Department. 
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FIGURE  3 


WHITE  RHINO  STATUS  -15  APRIL  1993 


AREA 


¥OfAI. 
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HWANGE   NP,  DEKA  SA 


1.00 


MATOBOS   NP 


10 


''A» 


IWABA  ESTATE 


20 


20 


KYLE  RP 


LONE  STAR  RANCH 


11 


MAT.  NAT.  FOREST 
AREAS,  GWAAI  ICA 


■'10 


MCILWAINE  RP 


;'-~9 


BUSHY  PARK 


SAVE  VALLEY  CONSV . 


SIPUMA  RANCH 


:3 


NYMANECHE 


-X-. 


GONAREZHOU   NP 


CECILKOP  NATURE  RES. 


BEMBESI  FOREST  AREA 


fm 


TOTALS 


198 


24 


1ft 


lass 


120 


S2 


p 

- 

Priority 

El 

- 

Definite 

E2 

- 

Probable 

E3 

- 

Possible 

<. 

- 

Dehorned 

jjhk 

- 

Dehorned  animals  killed/died 

Source:   Matusadona  Plan  for  Intensive  Protection,  Zimbabwe  National  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Management  Department. 
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Attachment  One 


October  27,  1993 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  DC   20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  cannot  express  strongly  enough  our  great  disappointment  in  your 
recent  decision  to  not  invoke  trade  sanctions  against  Norway     The 
sanctions  were  recommended  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ron  Brown, 
under  the  Pelly  Amendment  to  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act, 
because  of  Norway's  resumption  of  commercial  whaling  in  violation  of 
the  International  Whaling  Commission's  (IWC)  indefinite  ban.    That 
decision  understandably  leaves  us  with  questions  regarding  this 
administration's  level  of  commitment  to  wildlife  conservation  issues. 
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Another  wildlife  conservation  issue  now  before  your  administration 
needs  strong  action.    We  hope  you  will  use  this  new  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  your  concern  for  these  issues,  and  use  the  means 
available  to  you  under  United  States  law  to  encourage  countries  to 
comply  with  international  treaties  that  protect  the  world's  wildlife 
from  extinction. 

On  September  7,  1993,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt 
certified  to  you,  under  the  Pelly  Amendment,  that  China  and  Taiwan 
were  diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  States'  efforts  to 
protect  endangered  species  by  allowing  the  illegal  trade  in  rhino  and 
tiger  parts  to  continue.    Rhinos  and  tigers  are  among  the  most  rare 
and  endangered  mammal  species  on  Earth  and  are  in  eminent  danger 
of  extinction.    There  are  fewer  than  10,000  rhinos  of  five  species,  and 
less  than  5,000  tigers,  left  in  the  wild.    Rhino  populations  have 
declined  by  90  percent  in  just  over  two  decades,  while  tiger 
populations  have  declined  by  95  percent  during  this  century    Yet, 
products  made  from  poached  rhinos  and  tigers  are  readily  available  in 
markets  in  China  and  Taiwan,  where  they  are  purchased  for  use  in 
traditional  medicine.    While  China  and  Taiwan  have  recently  passed 
laws  baiining  the  sale  of  such  items,  the  laws  are  not  enfo'-ced. 
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The  President 
October  27,  1993 
Page  Two 


The  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  £ind  Flora 
(CITES)  has  addressed  the  continued  illegal  trade  in  rhino  £uid  tiger  parts  in  China  and 
Taiwan  numerous  times  over  the  past  several  years,  calling  on  all  CITES  Parties  to  take 
action  to  stop  the  trade.   Yet,  few  actions  have  been  taken  and  rhino  and  tiger  populations 
have  continued  to  dwindle.   Most  recently,  in  March  1993,  CITES'  governing  body,  the 
Standing  Committee,  recommended  that  aU  nations  consider  banning  trade  in  wildhfe 
with  TaiwEin  and  China  in  order  to  pressure  them  to  stop  the  trade  in  tiger  and  rhino 
parts.   The  United  States  is  in  a  unique  position  because  our  domestic  law  permits  us  to 
immediately  implement  the  CITES  Stemding  Committee  recommendation. 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  refuse  to  invoke  trade  sanctions  while  suggesting  that  this 
issue  could  be  resolved  within  the  CITES  arena  as  you  suggested  in  your  letter  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  Norwegian  whaling  £uid  the  IWC.   Neither  the  IWC  nor  CITES 
have  the  capacity  on  their  own  to  stop  the  illegal  trade  in  wild  emimals. 

We  urge  you  to  impose  trade  sanctions  on  Taiwan  and  China  now,  before  it's  too  late. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  G.  Irwin  John  A.  Hoyt 

President  President 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States       Humane  Society  International 


On  behalf  of  the  follovying  organizations: 

American  Humane  Association 

American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 

Animal  Protection  Institute 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Earth  Island  Institute 

Environmental  Investigation  Agency 

Friends  of  Animals 

Fund  for  Animeds 

International  Wildlife  Coalition 

Nationjd  Audubon  Society 

World  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals 


Albert  Gore,  U.S.  Vice  President 

Bruce  Babbitt,  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Eileen  Claussen,  U.S.  National  Security  Council 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  are  perhaps  no  better  examples  of  the  myriad  problems  faced  by  wildlife 
in  Africa  today  than  those  of  the  African  elephant  and  African  black  rhino  in 
Zimbabwe.    Civil  unrest,  drought,  poaching  for  the  lucrative  international  trade 
in  wildlife  parts,  poverty,  corruption,  human  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat, 
increasing  human  populations,  a  growing  national  debt,  unwillingness  to 
cooperate  with  neighboring  countries  to  protect  and  manage  shared  wildlife 
populations,  a  collapsing  economic  infrastructure,  and  a  government  that  wants 
to  exploit  wildlife  for  hard  currency  are  but  some  of  the  factors  that  have 
influenced  the  way  that  wild  animals  are  viewed  and  managed  in  Zimbabwe. 

In  light  of  continued  attempts  by  the  government  of  Zimbabwe  to  promote  wide 
acceptance  of  consumptive  use  of  wild  animals,  especially  its  support  for  the 
legalization  of  the  international  trade  in  elephant  ivory  and  rhino  horn.  The 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  (HSUS)  and  Humane  Society 
International  (HSI)  sent  an  investigation  team  to  Zimbabwe  in  May  and  June 
1993.'    That  investigation,  months  of  preparation  and  follow-up  work,  and  years 
of  work  with  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  form  the  basis  of  this  report. 


BACKGROUND:    RHINOCEROS 

There  are  three  species  of  Asian  rhinos  and  two  species  of  African  rhinos.   The 
horns  of  rhinos  are  made  of  a  densely  packed  hair-like  substance,  and  are 
used  by  rhinos  to  defend  themselves  and  their  young  from  predators,  and  to 
push  through  the  brush  while  foraging.    Unfortunately,  horns  are  also  useful  to 
some  people:    Rhino  horns  taken  from  poached  rhinos  are  exported  to  Asian 
countries,  such  as  Taiwan  and  China,  where  they  are  ground  and  used  in 
traditional  medicine.   Some  horns  are  also  exported  to  Yemen  where  they  are 
carved  into  ceremonial  dagger  handles. 

All  five  rhinoceros  species  have  very  low  population  sizes  (Figure  1),  the  result 
of  decades  of  poaching  for  their  horn  and  severe  habitat  destruction.   The 
worldwide  population  of  rhinos  has  undergone  a  reduction  of  90  percent  in  just 
over  two  decades,  and  now  only  about  10,000  rhinos  of  all  five  species  are  left 
in  the  wild.    But  the  African  black  rhinoceros  has  recently  been  the  object  of 
the  most  intense  poaching  pressure.   The  worldwide  population  of  black  rhinos 
has  been  slashed  by  96  percent  in  the  past  two  decades,  from  about  65,000  in 
1970  to  only  2,300  today.   Zimbabwe,  thought  to  be  a  stronghold  for  black 
rhinos,  lost  1 ,500  in  just  the  past  year. 


^  The  HSUS/HSI  gratefully  acknowledges  the  financial  support  of  The  Threshold  Foundation  In 
conducting  this  investigation. 
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By  1977,  all  five  rhino  species  had  been  placed  on  Appendix  I  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and 
Flora  (CITES).    Species  on  Appendix  I  are  banned  from  commercial 
international  trade  among  the  120  member  nations  of  CITES.    Despite 
protection  from  legislated  international  trade,  the  illegal  trade  in  horn  thrives  in 
some  Asian  countries  where  it  is  sold  as  a  valuable  commodity  now,  and  is 
stockpiled  as  an  investment  for  the  future.   When  the  last  rhino  is  killed,  the 
value  of  horn  stockpiles  will  be  immense. 

Even  now,  rhino  horn  sold  in  Asia  can  be  worth  as  much  as  $10,000  per  kg  for 
African  horn,  or  $60,000  per  kg  for  the  rarer  Asian  horn.    By  comparison,  the 
price  of  gold  is  about  $1 1 ,416  per  kg.   A  rhino  horn  dagger  can  sell  for  as 
much  as  $30,000  in  Yemen.   And,  predictably,  as  rhinos  have  become  rarer, 
the  retail  price  for  horn  has  skyrocketed.    In  1979,  African  horn  sold  in  Asia  for 
$550  per  kg,  while  Asian  horn  sold  for  $9,000  per  kg.    In  1985,  African  horn 
sold  in  Asia  for  about  $1,500  per  kg,  while  Asian  horn  sold  for  about  $  24,000 
per  kg.    Now  the  prices  are  several  times  higher  and  still  increasing. 

Taiwan  and  China  have  recently  come  under  international  pressure  for  allowing 
rhino  horn  trade  to  continue  unabated  in  their  countries.    In  September  1993, 
CITES'  governing  body,  the  Standing  Committee,  asked  all  nations  that  have 
signed  the  trade  treaty  to  consider  banning  wildlife  trade  with  Taiwan  and 
China.   Also  in  September,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt 
recommended  to  President  Clinton  that  the  U.S.  impose  trade  sanctions  on 
products  from  China  and  Taiwan. 

While  both  Taiwan  and  China  have  recently  outlawed  the  trade  in  rhino  horn, 
undercover  investigators  have  easily  been  able  to  find  horn  for  sale  in  both 
countries,  indicating  that  the  laws  are  not  implemented  or  enforced.   These 
countries  have  significant  stockpiles  of  horn,  worth  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
In  an  effort  to  stamp  out  rhino  horn  trade,  CITES  has  recommended  that  all 
nations  destroy  rhino  horn  stockpiles. 

Zimbabwe  is  also  defying  CITES  by  maintaining  its  government  rhino  horn 
stockpile.   At  the  March  1992  CITES  meeting,  Zimbabwe  proposed  that  the 
international  rhino  horn  trade  should  resume,  stating  that  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  their  stockpiled  horns  could  be  used  for  protecting  rhinos.   But  the 
only  way  to  stop  rhino  poaching  is  to  destroy  the  market  for  horn  once  and  for 
all,  not  to  stimulate  the  market  by  legalizing  the  sale  of  rhino  horn.    If  the 
market  for  horn  is  not  destroyed  now  and  forever,  it  is  unlikely  that  rhinos  will 
survive  to  the  year  2000. 


BACKGROUND:    ELEPHANTS 

Between  1979  and  1989,  the  world's  population  of  African  elephants  was 
slashed  by  more  than  half,  from  1.3  million  to  less  than  600,000.    The  cause 
was  the  legal  trade  in  elephant  ivory  and  poaching  of  elephants  for  their  ivory, 
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for  which  the  legal  ivory  trade  provided  a  cover.   At  first,  CITES  set  up  a 
complex  monitoring  system  that,  in  theory,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
ivory  from  poached  elephants  to  enter  trade.   However,  elephants  continued  to 
be  poached  in  large  numbers.    Some  experts  estimated  that  90  percent  of  the 
ivory  in  the  1989  "legal"  trade  actually  originated  from  poached  elephants.   The 
monitoring  attempt  was  a  complete  failure,  demonstrating  the  futility  of  trying  to 
control  trade  in  such  a  lucrative  substance  that  is  easily  obtained  from  largely 
unprotected  wild  animals.   The  only  solution,  instituted  in  early  1990,  was  for 
CITES  to  ban  the  international  trade  in  ivory.    By  1990,  most  African  nations 
had  either  lost  all  of  their  elephants,  or  had  only  a  fraction  of  the  elephant 
numbers  present  only  10  years  earlier. 

Despite  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  elephant  populations  across  the 
African  continent,  Zimbabwe  (along  with  South  Africa,  Botswana,  Malawi,  and 
Namibia)  proposed  to  reopen  the  legal  international  ivory  trade  at  the  1992 
CITES  meeting.   This  proposal  was  soundly  rejected  by  CITES,  with  other 
African  nations  leading  the  opposition.   They  know  that  they  cannot  protect 
their  elephants  from  the  uncontrollable  ivory  trade  and  that  the  only  way  to 
ensure  the  elephants'  survival  is  to  continue  the  ban  on  the  international  trade. 

As  with  rhino  horn,  Zimbabwe  holds  vast  stores  of  ivory,  mostly  collected  from 
government-sanctioned  elephant  culling  operations,  which  kill  thousands  of 
elephants  every  year.   Zimbabwe  claims  that  it  has  too  many  elephants,  and 
that  it  must  cull  the  elephants  in  order  to  protect  habitat  from  being  destroyed 
by  them. 


THE  HSUS  /  HSI  INVESTIGATION 


The  African  Black  Rhinoceros  in  Zimbabwe 

At  the  March  1992  CITES  meeting,  Zimbabwe  claimed  to  have  approximately 
2,000  black  rhinos  and  370  white  rhinos.   Zimbabwe  used  these  figures  as 
justification  for  its  CITES  proposals  to  allow  trade  in  black  and  white  rhino  horn 
to  resume.   Yet  the  HSUS/HSI  investigation  team  obtained  April  1993 
population  estimates  from  an  internal  government  document  entitled 
"Matusadona  Plan  for  Intensive  Protection",  which  indicate  that  Zimbabwe  has 
only  296  black  rhinos  and  198  white  rhinos  (Figures  2  and  3,  respectively). 

Zimbabwe's  most  visible  rhino  protection  program  has  been  to  dehorn  all  of  its 
rhinos,  with  the  idea  that  poachers  will  not  kill  rhinos  without  homs.    However, 
twelve  dehorned  black  rhinos  and  82  dehorned  white  rhinos  have  been  killed 
as  of  April  1993  (see  Figures  2  and  3,  respectively).   The  HSUS/HSI 
investigation  team  obsen/ed  the  dehorning  of  four  black  rhinos  and  concluded 
that  the  highly  invasive  and  stressful  dehorning  is  doing  nothing  to  protect 
rhinos  from  poachers.   In  fact,  the  small  amount  of  horn  that  remains  after 
dehorning  is  still  enough  for  poachers  to  make  some  money.   A  stump  can 
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weigh  as  much  as  1  kg,  depending  on  how  long  ago  the  rhino  was  dehorned, 
the  equivalent  of  a  year's  wage,  about  $200,  to  a  poacher.    The  horn  of  the 
rhino  eventually  regrows,  and  those  dehorned  only  two  years  ago  already  have 
five  or  six  inches  of  horn,  more  than  enough  to  attract  poachers. 

This  is  just  one  of  many  possible  explanations  to  why  dehorned  rhinos  are 
poached.    Because  of  thick  brush  and  an  ingrained  fear  of  rhinos,  the 
poachers  may  kill  first  and  check  for  horn  later.    Or  rhinos  may  be  killed  out  of 
spite  or  frustration  when  a  poacher  has  tracked  a  rhino  and  tried  in  vain  to 
obtain  horn.    However,  the  most  intriguing  explanation  is  that  Asian  dealers  are 
banking  on  the  extinction  of  the  rhino  and  are  encouraging  poachers  to  kill  any 
rhinos,  with  or  without  horn.   When  the  last  rhino  is  killed,  rhino  stockpiles  will 
be  priceless. 

If  dehorning  is  not  a  good  poaching  deterrent,  then  why  is  Zimbabwe 
continuing  to  dehorn  its  rhinos?   Because  dehorning  allows  the  government  of 
Zimbabwe  to  get  the  horn  before  the  poachers  do.    Some  3  tons  of  rhino  horn 
are  stored  in  the  Zimbabwe  government's  warehouses.    If  Zimbabwe  ever 
succeeds  in  convincing  the  international  CITES  community  to  legalize  the 
international  rhino  horn  trade,  Zimbabwe  will  have  a  financial  windfall.   Another 
reason  Zimbabwe  continues  to  dehorn  its  rhinos  is  the  public  attention  it 
attracts.    Researchers,  authors  of  books  and  magazine  articles,  tourists,  film 
crews,  and  others  who  want  to  witness  rhino  dehorning,  bring  valuable  foreign 
currency  into  Zimbabwe.    Safari  hunters  are  eager  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars 
to  dart  a  rhino  and  remove  its  horn.    Some  conservation  organizations,  anxious 
to  stop  the  decline  of  the  black  rhino,  pay  the  government  of  Zimbabwe  to 
dehorn  its  rhinos.   The  government  of  Zimbabwe,  which  collects  money  from 
these  well-meaning  sources,  does  not  spend  a  dime  of  its  own  on  the 
inhumane  and  useless  dehorning  program. 

Tragically,  the  translocation  of  rhinos  to  conservancies  is  just  as  ineffective  as 
dehorning  in  protecting  rhinos.   The  game  ranches  (which  comprise  the 
conservancies),  and  the  hunting  camps  that  operate  safaris  on  these  ranches,, 
do  not  have  the  security,  equipment,  manpower  or  money  needed  to  protect 
the  rhinos.    The  local  people,  whether  employed  as  field  hands  or  game 
guards,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  integrated  into  the  process.   Deep  racial 
resentment  exists,  allowing  them  to  be  "bought"  with  money  or  coerced  by 
intimidation.   The  game  ranchers  are  amateurs  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the 
wildlife  on  the  ranch.   This  often  makes  it  easier  for  poachers  to  operate  under 
the  cover  of  the  commotion  that  surrounds  the  conservancies.   The  constant 
traffic  of  visitors  and  employees  makes  it  easier  for  the  poachers  to  slip  in  and 
out  undetected.    Finally,  like  dehorning,  the  relocation  of  rhinos  to 
conservancies  by  the  government,  and  the  management  of  rhinos  on 
conservancies,  are  basically  "entertainment"  spectacles  driven  by  politics  and 
powered  by  financial  incentives.   The  ranchers  use  the  presence  of  rhinos  as 
an  incentive  for  trophy  hunters  to  hunt  on  their  ranches,  where  they  can  see  a 
rhino  while  hunting  for  other  species.   Some  ranchers  hope  to  establish  a 
viable  population  of  rhinos  on  their  ranches  and  to  someday  offer  hunting 
safaris  for  rhinos. 
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In  reality,  rhinos  on  conservancies  are  not  even  safe  from  those  who  should 
protect  them.   Two  rhinos  killed  recently  at  the  Midlands  Conservancy  were 
shot  with  a  .303  caliber  rifle  -  the  standard  issue  for  local  Zimbabwe  police  and 
military  police.    Further,  after  interviewing  several  ranch  workers  on  the  ranch 
where  the  rhinos  were  killed,  it  was  clear  to  the  HSUS/HSI  investigation  team 
that  these  rhinos  were  killed  by  Zimbabweans.    One  rancher  convinced  the 
government  to  relocate  thirteen  rhinos  to  his  farm  last  year;  all  thirteen  were 
killed  within  eight  months.    It  was  later  discovered  that  one  of  his  own  "scouts" 
was  involved. 

In  conclusion,  1)   Zimbabwe  has  far  fewer  rhinos  than  it  has  claimed;  2)  neither 
dehorning  nor  translocation  to  conservancies  are  providing  any  real  protection 
for  rhinos;  3)  Zimbabwe's  rhino  "protection"  programs  are  little  more  than  a  way 
to  attract  foreign  currency;  and  4)  Zimbabwe  is  stockpiling  horn  from 
dehorning  operations  in  the  hopes  that  their  efforts  to  legalize  the  international 
horn  trade  will  pay  off. 


The  African  Elephant  in  Zimbabwe 

Like  the  rhino,  the  African  elephant  is  a  victim  of  the  Zimbabwe  government's 
plan  to  exploit  its  wildlife. 

The  HSUS/HSI  investigation  team  obtained  a  price  list  of  wildlife  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Zimbabwe  government  (Annex  I).    Prices  are  broken  down  into 
three  major  categories;    Live  animals,  hunted  animals,  and  "sundries"  (parts, 
such  as  tusks  and  other  teeth).   Zimbabwe  offers  elephant  calves,  the  result  of 
government  sanctioned  culling  operations,  for  US$2,500  for  export  to  foreign 
zoos,  and  an  adult  male  elephant  to  a  hunter  for  US$7,500.   Live  elephants  are 
offered  to  private  conservancies  and  game  farms  (where  they  may  be  hunted). 
Adult  male  lions  are  offered  to  dealers  for  US$1 ,000,  zebras  for  US$450,  hippo 
teeth  for  US$1 5/kg,  and  hunters  may  kill  a  leopard  for  US$1,000. 

Zimbabwe  manages  its  elephants,  like  its  other  wildlife,  for  consumptive  use. 
Aerial  surveys,  population  estimates,  official  government  pricing  of  ivory,  and 
management  practices  are  designed  to  provide  a  lucrative  source  of  foreign 
currency  for  the  government. 

The  Zimbabwe  government  kills  thousands  of  elephants  each  year,  justifying 
the  slaughter  by  claiming  that  there  are  too  many  elephants  and  that  they  are 
destroying  the  habitat.    But  the  HSUS/HSI  investigation  team  uncovered 
evidence  that  game  scouts  and  independent  ecologists  do  not  support  these 
claims. 

Minutes  from  a  meeting  of  Zimbabwe's  National  Parks  and  Wildlife 
Management  Department,  wherein  staff  discussed  the  proposed  culling  of 
2,000  elephants  from  the  Zambezi  Valley  (Annex  II),  reveal  that  game  scouts 
did  not  support  the  Parks  department  claims  that  there  was  an  elephant 
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population  problem,  and  that  elephant-caused  habitat  "damage"  was  not  a 
concern,  except  in  a  few  isolated  areas  where  an  elephant  group  congregated. 
Other  revealing  aspects  of  those  minutes  are  the  allegations  by  ground  staff 
game  wardens  that  the  1988  elephant  population  estimates  were  too  high  and 
the  resulting  cull  unwarranted. 

One  ecologist  working  at  Hwange  National  Park  stated  that  an  October  1992 
aerial  survey  by  the  Zimbabwe  National  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department 
estimated  that  there  were  37,000  elephants  in  Hwange.    The  ecologist  stated, 
"Hwange  is  14,000  square  kilometers.   That's  three  [damn]  elephants  per 
square  kilometer  in  the  Park.   Are  these  people  nuts?"   Hwange  has  introduced 
pumping  stations  to  maintain  artificial  water  holes  so  that  tourists  can  see 
animals  year-round.    In  explaining  how  the  research  department  came  up  with 
such  unrealistically  high  elephant  population  estimates,  the  ecologist  stated, 
"The  [people]  fly  over  the  water  holes,  between  4:00  and  6:00  PM,  and  count 
all  the  elephants  who  come  in  to  drink.   And  then  [they]  extrapolate  for  the 
whole  damn  park.    It's  incredible.   There  is  no  cross-reference,  no  ground 
checks,  no  habitat  analysis.    Hwange  could  handle  four  times  as  many 
elephants  as  it  currently  supports.    Hwange  has  deep  ravines  and  strong 
Mopani  tree  growth  [Mopani  trees  comprise  a  large  portion  of  an  elephant's 
diet]  and  frankly,  not  that  many  elephants." 

The  ecologist  explained  further  that  the  official  margin  of  error  for  elephant 
population  estimates  based  on  aerial  surveys  is  plus  or  minus  95  percent.   The 
ecologist  elaborated  that,  "...  if  the  airplane  flies  over  the  water-hole  at  2:00  PM 
in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  they'll  see  no  elephants  in  the  park  and 
extrapolation  will  yield  zero  elephants  for  the  population.    If  you  fly  over  at  the 
heaviest  concentration  periods,  when  animals  are  known  to  come  to  water  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  you'll  get  37,000  elephants  from  extrapolation.    But  the 
truth  is  not  even  half  of  that."   The  ecologist  finally  concluded  that,  "All  scientific 
surveys  are  suspect  in  this  country  because  they  have  a  number  they  want  to 
take  [by  culling]  and  the  survey  has  to  justify  that  number."   In  other  words,  the 
population  figures  are  predetermined  for  economic  purposes. 

There  is  simply  no  reliable  evidence  that  elephants  are  so  abundant  that  they 
are  destroying  their  habitat  beyond  what  is  normal  for  herbivores  of  that  size. 
Ecologists  and  others  told  the  HSUS/HSI  investigation  team  that  government- 
sanctioned  lumber  operations  and  fire  have  taken  a  far  larger  toll  on  wildlife 
habitat  than  elephants  could  ever  have. 

Elephant  population  sizes  are  grossly  over-stated  by  the  Zimbabwe 
government  to  justify  killing  elephants  for  economic  purposes.    Elephants  are 
being  culled  to  feed  crocodiles,  to  sell  baby  elephants  to  foreign  zoos,  and  to 
stockpile  ivory  and  elephant  hides  for  a  future  legalized  trade  in  the  lucrative 
elephant  parts. 

The  HSUS/HSI  investigation  team  uncovered  an  internal  Zimbabwe  government 
document  (Annex  III)  which  provides  details  of  a  government  deal  to  sell 
elephant  meat  to  crocodile  farmers.   Zimbabwe  can  essentially  circumvent  the 
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ban  on  the  international  trade  in  elephant  parts  by  feeding  elephants  to 
crocodiles  and  making  money  from  the  crocodile  skins  that  can  be  legally  sold 
in  international  trade. 

The  government  of  Zimbabwe  keeps  the  ivory  tusks  from  its  elephant  culling 
operations,  stockpiling  them  until  they  are  successful  at  reopening  the 
international  ivory  trade.    Over  30  tons  of  ivory  is  stored  at  the  National  Parks 
headquarters,  95  percent  of  it  acquired  since  the  ivory  ban  went  into  effect  in 
early  1990.    This  means  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  stored  ivory  is  from  the 
thousands  of  government-culled  elephants. 

Zimbabwe  has  accused  the  international  community  of  robbing  them  of 
significant  income  from  ivory  sales,  income  which  they  argue  could  be  used  to 
help  fund  wildlife  protection.    In  1989,  the  year  before  the  international  trade  in 
ivory  was  banned,  Zimbabwe  sold  6,726.46  kg  of  ivory  for  Z$  1,784,333  (about 
US$  297,388).   This  figure  is  insignificant  compared  to  the  $US  83  million  that 
the  government  of  Zimbabwe  reported  earning  from  its  National  Parks  in  1992, 
without  international  ivory  sales.    However,  if  the  ivory  trade  is  worth  so  little  to 
their  national  budget,  then  why  is  the  government  of  Zimbabwe  interested  in 
legalizing  the  international  ivory  trade?   A  high  ranking  deputy  minister  in  the 
Zimbabwe  government,  as  well  as  a  second  independent  source,  told  the 
HSUS/HSI  investigation  team  that  the  actual  money  obtained  from  the  1989 
ivory  sale  was  over  Z$  8  million  (about  US$  1.3  million).   What  happened  to  the 
missing  1  million  dollars?   It  probably  is  lining  the  pockets  of  corrupt 
government  bureaucrats. 

Zimbabwe  wants  to  legalize  the  international  ivory  trade  because,  they  have 
asserted,  wildlife  must  pay  their  way.    But  wildlife  are  paying  their  way,  and  for 
a  lot  of  other  unrelated  activities  as  well. 

Most  of  the  $US  83  million  that  Zimbabwe  earned  from  its  National  Parks  in 
1992  is  not  going  back  into  operation  of  the  Parks  or  protection  of  their  wildlife. 
The  1993  budget  for  National  Parks  is  US$  6  million,  of  which  US$  5  million 
provides  "overhead",  and  only  US$  1  million  is  spent  on  paying,  feeding, 
supplying,  and  transporting  the  wildlife  protection  division.   To  return  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  earnings  back  to  operation  of  the  Parks,  and  less  than  2 
percent  into  actually  protecting  animals  in  the  Parks,  is  reprehensible.   The 
truth  is  that  the  government  of  Zimbabwe  is  not  willing  to  invest  in  its  own 
wildlife,  and  instead  relies  on  attracting  enough  attention  to  get  foreign  non- 
governmental organizations  to  fund  the  Parks'  operation,  while  most  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  Parks  is  diverted  to  unrelated  activities  and  does  not 
go  back  to  the  local  people,  the  animals,  or  the  Parks. 

The  monetary  value  that  Zimbabwe  places  on  its  wildlife,  its  ivory  stockpiles, 
and  its  attempts  to  reopen  the  international  ivory  trade  have  not  been  ignored 
by  poachers.    In  Hwange  National  Park,  more  elephants  were  killed  in  1992 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  six  years  (Figure  4).    Several  persons  contacted  by 
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the  HSUS/HSI  investigation  team  indicated  that  everyone  is  hording  tusks  in 
anticipation  of  a  relaxing  of  the  CITES  ban  on  the  international  trade  in  ivory. 
One  source  stated,  "...  the  illegal  trade  can't  fill  one  one-hundredth  of  the 
demand.    Plus,  Poon  [a  major  ivory  and  rhino  horn  dealer]  is  buying  up  all  the 
poached  [ivory  and  horns]  anyhow,  and  sitting  on  it.    Everyone  knows  when 
the  ban  is  lifted,  ivory  will  go  for  one  and  one-half  to  three  times  more  than 
now,  maybe  more."   Stockpiling  makes  economic  sense.   Another  source 
stated,  "The  only  sure  way  to  get  the  corrupt  ministers  and  the  military  out  of 
the  game  is  to  ban  the  [trade  in  ivory  and  rhino  horn]  forever.   Then  make  all 
these  governments  burn  the  [ivory  and  rhino  horn]." 

Ironically,  while  Zimbabwe  begs  the  international  community  to  help  it  protect 
its  rhinos  and  elephants,  the  activities  of  the  government  are  encouraging 
poaching. 

In  conclusion,  1)  Zimbabwe's  estimates  of  elephant  population  sizes  are 
grossly  over-stated  and  predetermined  to  justify  government-sanctioned 
elephant  culling  operations;  2)  Zimbabwe  is  cashing  in  on  elephants  now  -  by 
selling  meat  from  culled  elephants  to  crocodile  farmers,  selling  elephant  calves 
to  foreign  zoos,  and  selling  adult  elephants  to  game  farms  where  they  may  be 
hunted;  3)  Zimbabwe  is  stock-piling  ivory  from  culled  elephants  for  future  sale, 
if  they  can  succeed  in  convincing  CITES  to  legalize  the  international  ivory 
trade;  4)  Elephants  and  other  wildlife  in  Zimbabwe's  National  Parks  earn  huge 
income  for  the  government  of  Zimbabwe,  only  10  percent  of  which  is  put  back 
into  Park  operation  and  animal  protection;  and  5)  Zimbabwe's  ivory  stockpiles, 
and  CITES  proposals  to  legalize  the  international  ivory  trade,  are  encouraging 
elephant  poaching  and  stockpiling  of  ivory  by  dealers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1)  Dehorning  rhinos  is  not  an  effective  anti-poaching  deterrent. 
Zimbabwe  should  cease  this  inhumane  and  ineffectual  technique 
immediately. 

2)  Translocating  rhinos  to  conservancies  and  game  ranches  is  not  an 
effective  anti-poaching  deterrent.   Zimbabwe  should  translocate  rhinos 
to  Intensive  Protection  Zones,  areas  in  the  country  far  from  rivers  and 
unprotected  borders,  surrounded  by  scouts  and  equipment  until  the 
populations  recover. 

3)  Stockpiling  rhino  horn  and  elephant  ivory  is  only  perpetuating  the 
myth  that  the  ivory  and  horn  trade  will  reopen,  which  is  encouraging 
poachers  to  kill  rhinos  and  elephants,  and  dealers  to  stockpile  these 
lucrative  substances.   Zimbabwe  should  destroy  all  stockpiled  rhino 
horn,  as  recommended  by  CITES,  and  destroy  all  stockpiled  ivory  as 
Kenya  has  done. 
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4)  Zimbabwe's  elephant  population  estimates  are  grossly  exaggerated 
and  predetermined  to  support  elephant  slaughter  for  economic 
purposes.   Zimbabwe  should  call  for  an  independent  estimate  of  its 
elephant  populations,  and  cease  all  elephant  culling. 

5)  Zimbabwe's  proposals  to  legalize  the  international  ivory  and  rhino  horn 
trade  at  CITES  meetings  serves  only  to  fuel  the  speculation  that  a 
market  will  open,  which  in  turn  fuels  poaching  of  Zimbabwe's  wildlife. 
Zimbabwe  should  refrain  from  making  CITES  proposals  that  would 
result  in  a  legalized  trade  in  elephant  and  rhino  parts. 

6)  Zimbabwe  should  designate  a  significant  portion  of  the  income  earned 
by  its  National  Parks  back  into  operation  of  the  Parks  and  into 
providing  protection  for  the  animals  that  live  there. 


Teresa  M.  Telecky,  Ph.D. 
David  K.  Wills 


POST-SCRIPT 

(Harare,  Deutsche  Presse-Agentur)   On  September  10,  1993,  Zimbabwe's 
minister  of  the  environment,  Herbert  Murerwa,  admitted  that  his  government's 
plan  to  dehorn  its  rhinos  as  a  poaching  deterrent  had  failed.   Murenwa  also 
announced  that  Zimbabwe  has  adopted  a  "crisis  plan"  to  move  its  rhinos  into 
small,  heavily  guarded  areas  called  "Intensive  Protection  Zones"  (IPZs)  where  it 
will  be  easier  to  combat  poachers. 

The  HSUS/HSI  has  congratulated  the  President  of  Zimbabwe  (Annex  IV)  for 
making  this  decision.   The  HSUS/HSI  has  also  pledged  support  for  verifiable 
efforts  to  move  rhinos  to  IPZs. 
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FIGURE  1 
1993  RfflNOCEROS  POPULATION  FIGURES 


Sumatran  or  Asiatic  Two-Horned  or  Hairy  Rhinoceros 
Dicerorhinus  sumatrensis 

Total  population  numbers  about  500,  possibly  more  but  estimates  are 
unreliable.    Found  in  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia. 


Great  Indian  One-Horned  Rhinoceros  or  Indian  Rhinoceros 
Rhinoceros  unicornis 

Total  population  numbers  about  1700,  and  is  fairly  stable  but  there  has  been 
a  recent  surge  in  poaching.    Found  in  India  £m.d  Nepal. 


Javan  or  Lesser  One-Homed  Rhinoceros 
Rhinoceros  sondaicus 

Total  population  numbers  about  65,  and  is  declining.    Found  in  Indonesia  on 
Java  and  possibly  in  Vietnam. 


Black  Rhinoceros 

Diceros  bicornis 

Total  population  numbers  about  2300,  and  is  declining  dramatically.  Found  in 

widely  scattered,  largely  unprotected  pockets,  mainly  in  Tanzania, 

Zimbabwe,  South  Africa,  Kenya,  and  Namibia. 


White  Rhinoceros 

Ceratotherium  simum 

Total  population  numbers  about  5600,  and  is  declining  in  some  areas  but  stable 

in  others.    Found  in  scattered  but  mostly  well  protected  areas  such  as 

South  Africa's  Kruger  National  Park. 
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FIGURE  2 

BLACK  RHINO  STATUS  -  15  APRIL  1993 
ESTIMATE 


Area 

P 

El 

E2 

E3 

Total 

D" 

D"* 

HWANGE  NP,  DEKA  SA 

73 

25 

20 

118 

51 

2 

MIDLANDS  RANCHES 

4 

49 

10 

5 

64 

SAVE  VALLEY  CONSV 

23 

1 

1 

25 

20 

MATUSADONA  NP 

6 

15 

5 

3 

23 

19 

5 

BUBIANA  CONSV. 

1 

23 

23 

20 

1 

LONELY  MINE  RANCHES 

20 

20 

ZAMBEZI  VALLEY  ESCARP 
Chewore  South,  Doma,  Mana 
and  Humngwe 

7 

5 

8 

20 

6 

CHIZARIA  NP 

15 

4 

19 

19 

4 

MATOBOS  NP 

9 

4 

13 

9 

MAT.  N   FOREST  AREAS, 
GWAAl  ICA 

7 

3 

2 

12 

7 

CHIRISA  SA 

6 

4 

10 

4 

CHIPINGE  SA 

5 

9 

9 

5 

CHIREDZl  RIVER  CONSV 

5 

8 

8 

7 

ZAMBEZI  VALL^  FLOOR 
Hurungwe.  Mana,  Sapi 

4 

0 

4 

8 

GONAREZHOU  NP 

5 

4 

2 

2 

8 

IMIRE  GAME  PARK 

7 

7 

CHARARA  SA 

2 

5 

7 

WEST  NICHOLSON 

2 

6 

6 

CHIPANGALI 

5 

5 

ZV  COMMUNAL  LANDS 
Dande,  Mukwichi,  Hurungwe 

5 

5 

MARULA  RANCH 

4 

4 

MHONDORO  GAME  PARK 

2 

- 

2 

PAMUZINDA  LODGE 

2 

2 

OMAY  CL 

6 

1 

1 

2 

TOTALS 

• 

296 

63 

67 

426 

157 

12 

P 

Priority 

E1 

Definite 

E2       - 

Probable 

E3 

Possible 

D" 

Dehorned 

D""       - 

Dehorned  animals  killed/died 

Source:   Matusadona  Plan  for  Intensive  Protection,  Zimbabwe  National  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Management  Department. 
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FIGURE  3 


KHITE  RHINO  STATUS  -15  APRIL  1993 


AREA 

P 

El 

E2 

E3 

ItOfJU. 

D^ 

D^'^ 

HWANGE   NP,  DEKA  SA 

- 

85 

10 

5 

f-  100 

70 

82 

MATOBOS   NP 

- 

36 

10 

3 

i:  49 

31 

_ 

IWABA  ESTATE 

- 

20 

- 

- 

1   20 

- 

- 

KYLE  RP 

3 

11 

- 

3 

1^  11 

8 

_ 

LONE  STAR  RANCH 

5 

11 

- 

- 

m^^ 

- 

- 

MAT.  NAT.  FOREST 
AREAS, GWAAI  ICA 

- 

7 

2 

1 

Ir  ^^ 

7 

- 

MCILWAINE  RP 

- 

9 

- 

- 

i     9 

- 

- 

BUSHY  PARK 

- 

5 

- 

1 

1   6 

- 

- 

SAVE  VALLEY  CONSV. 

- 

5 

- 

- 

;  •  ..  5 

2 

- 

SI PUMA  RANCH 

- 

3 

- 

- 

!:    3 

_ 

_ 

NYMANECHE 

- 

2 

- 

- 

f  :  '^^  2 

2 

- 

G0NARE2H0U   NP 

5 

2 

- 

- 

p.  -.2 

- 

- 

CECILKOP  NATURE  RES. 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 :  ^1 

- 

- 

BEMBESI  FOREST  AREA 

- 

- 

- 

7 

!■:   0 

- 

- 

TOTAI^ 

- 

198 

2* 

16 

23S 

120 

92 

p 

El 
E2 
E3 


Priority 
Definite 
Probable 
Possible 
Dehorned 
Dehorned  animals  killed/died 


Source:    Matusadona  Plan  for  Intensive  Protection,  Zimbabwe  National  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Management  Department. 
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ANNEX  I 


ZIMBABWE'S  WILDLIFE  PRICE  LIST 
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ANNEX  II 


MINUTES  FROM  MEETINGS 

OF  THE 

ZIMBABWE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS 

AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
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DEPARTiSHT   Of   WATIONAI   PARIh    HO  WIULITE   kA-'.t&SMiH  T 
MINUTES   0?   TK    MANAGEIENT   MEETING   ELS  OB   TE  ii  0£  JUKE   1990  ^  lUaOMGOBA 
COlffEHSWCE   ROOM    ;    1040   MOXmS    . 

?REssirr  J 


Viov 


Chief  Warden  Ngwarai 
Ecologist  Chidziya 
Warden  Zvinongoza 
Warden  Uadawo 
Warden  Nyariri 
Warden  DQyeye 
Warden  Seeirle 
Senior  Ranger  Uurejidu 
Senior  Banger  Dimba 
Ranger  Jakopo 
Ranger  Tshuma 
Student  Ranger  Huroki 


-  Idarongori 

-  Uotshlbi 

-  Nyamaneche 

-  Uana  Pools 

-  Katusadona 

-  Mkanga 

-  Doma 

-  Mana  Pools 

-  Nyamaneche 


y 


Apology    :   Warden  Ciyayi 


Openittr    Remarks 

The  cholivan  welcomed   everyone   to  the  meeting   and  ^ave  the  agenda  ,   which 
was   to  review  animal  populations   (partlculeirly   elephants)   in   the  Zambezi 
Valley   and   to  get  recommendptions   on   the   subiect   fron  heeds   of  stetians  1" 
-..'.a:  i^i.6.  ,    tjLicre    the  cu^x   car.  te   eifccted   . 

Minutes  of   the  Management  Meeting  held  on  27th  November  1989    :   Head  Office 
were  issued   so    that   everyone  may  read  before   the  discussion  started   . 

On  population   stabilisation   ,    reference  elephant  culling   ,    the  Research 

Branch  had  recommended  offtake   of  2  000   ilephaats  while   the  total  population 

was  estimated  to   be  at   12  000   .  The  chairman  stated  that  all  capture     , 

translocations  and  culling  in  the  parks  and  wildlife  estate  have  been  stopped 

till  further  notice  . 

The  men  on   the  ground  expressed  concern  en  the  high  figxires   estimated  by 

Research  because  according   to  the  previous  numbers   ,    the  increase  from   1998 

has  been   incredibly  high   ,    for   example   ,    in   1985   elephants  were  estimated  at 

8  000    ,    2  000  were  culled   leaving  an   estimate  of  6  000   .   A^ain  In   1988 

2   250   elephants  were  taken   off   .   Then  in   1989    i    eatimatee  rose   to   12  000   . 

Warden  Searle   said  that  in  Matasadona   ,    there  are  ar«A8  where   there  mre  high 
concentrations  of  elephant  populations   so  that  'daaac*  kaoomes  evldeirt  In 
those  areas  .   Me  recommended  that   taking  off  a  few  ,   ag  twenty  ,   B«t  more  than 
eighty  would  disperse   the  animals  so   that  they  ft  iiitrlfcuted  evealy  • 

The  main  Issue  was  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  men  on  the  cround  on  whether  the 
elephant  population  Is  high  enough  to  warrant  culllag  . 

Offlcei^in-charge   of  Marongora  ,    eald  though  elephants  aro  migratory  using 
both  escarpment  and  the  floor  ,    no  big  herds  have  been  seen  In  his  area  , 
She  biggeat  beM  he  had  seen  was  eight  anlmala  .  le  aald  he  feel*  that    - 
animals  are  within  Umlt   .   la  auggeste*  that  acolagiats  aa  the  grouai  should 
be  given  the  ohanca  to  do  the   aurrey  aad  aaalter  tbaie  araas  xogularly  and 
that  this  will  laprore  cowminlcatioa  betweea  the  two  Draaohas  Basaavah  aaA    :-  - 
Management  .   BcoLogist  Chidriya  confirmed  that  there  waa  aat  much  dauge  oa 
the   escarpment   . 
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It  wi.3  diseusBed   that   a  coBvenient  procedure  would  be   that  a  gvrrej  teaa 
should  discuss  witb    ihe   man  on   tie   ground  before   the   surTey   taJcee  place 
and  uiould  notify  fai»  ^tb  thelx  discoTery  after  the   oarvay  ,  "_  " 
Senior  Ranger  Uuraadu   said   that   the  popxilatioB'  of  alaphanta  In  kls  araa 
is  low  and  that  the  hunters  hare  oooflraed  to   this  .  le   expressed  his 
gratitude   on   the  BOTe   ,    that  nan   on   the  ground   should  be  consulted  in 
surveys  involving   their  areas    ,    because   one   tine  he   was  instructed   to 
burn   a  point  A   to   B  in  his   area  without   an   explanation   . 

In  Itana  Pools  and  Chewore    ,    the   officers-in-charge   said   ^ound  cover  reveal 

that  population   of   elephants  is   low   • 

All   heads   of   stations   expressed   s::tisfac tion   on   the   fact   that   the  discussion 

took  place   before    tne  cull   was   effected   .   They    said   ,    back  in   their  areas   , 

t.>  3y  would  identify  places   thi>t    ahow   environiBental    stress  due   to   ellphants 

destroying  resources  in   that  place   anu  would  msJce   recomraendations   tnat  mini 

culls   be  done   to   disperse   the   animals   . 

On  minor  culls   for  crocodiles   ,    crocodile   farmers  have   said   that   they  have 

found   an  alternative   on   feeding   their  crocodiles    ,    to  getting  neat  from 

National  Parks   . 

Aav  ether  Issues 

Warden  Searle  wanted   to   know  why  he   is  given  inipala  on  his  quota  yet   there 

are  plenty   buffaloes   than  itnpala  in  his  area   . 

Transport  problem  has  become   rife  in   Ucanga  and   also  at  likanga  hunters   nave 

not  yet   signec    their  lease   at^reement    . 

Warden   Zvinon^oia  asked  what  is  being  done  on   the  bid   for  a  notorised  grader 

and  also  expressed  concern   on   shortage  of  camping  equipaent  and  radios  . 

cannot   be   controlled    oy   the  department   • 


C.TshuBa 
for  Warden 
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'Assistant  director  (i:) 


r'.ncTiicG  or  :7^si!o:;alai:d  v^est  hi:ads  of  station  o^^  ma;jagc::c:jt 
PR0GnA.';nE  fok  z/jieezi  valley  j_  12_  jui;e ,  1990  at  T^ougokK~ 

Present  were: 

v-'c,rc"cn  A  Sesrle   -  netusaclona 
'■.'arden  S  Zvinoncodza  -  Marongora 
Warden  F  Puycye   -  Kana  Pools 
Ranger  C  Jakopo"  -  r:ana  Pools 
Senior  Hancer  Kurandu  -  "kanga 
Warden  P  t;yai;iri  -  Hyamaneche 
V.'arden  F  f-;adav,'o  -  Unitshibi  ■/ 
Ranger  Chur^.a  -  rjyarp.nneche 
Ecologist  Chidziya  -  Marongora 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  minutes  of 
Management  meeting  of  27/11/C9  in  relation  to  the  take  off 
rerc""-2'>r'rt3  on  of  ele^hsr.r  in  the  Ta^-.'^rzi    V'-^ '''=•. 

The  meeting  pointed  out  that  within  the  Zair.bezi  Valley  there 
V7ere  no  high  elephant  populations  to  warrant  a  cull.   It 
pointed  out  that  there  had  been  no  significant  vegetation 
dar.age  since  the  1908  elephant  reduction  exercise. 

Hovever,  V.'ardcn  Searle  of  Matusadona  expressed  the  need  to 
disperse  herds  of  elephants  that  tend  to  concentrate  on 
certain  areas.   He  indicated  that  about  80  elephants  could  be 
shot.   The  house  expressed  the  feeling  that  staff  en  the  ground 
should  be  involved  in  such  small  culls. 

However,  the  house  felt  that  the  survey  teams  should  involve 
the  management  staff  on  the  ground  both  in  the  survey  process 
and  on  deciding  what  numbers  to  be  reduced.   It  was  also  felt 
that  resident  ecologists  should  cooperate  with  the  Wardens  on 
station  and  together  monitor  population  trend  of  big  game 
within  the  areas  concerned. 

In  Mana  Pools  l.'arden  Buyeye  thinks  impala  have  increased  and 
warrant  reduction. 


R  J   Ngwarai  , 

CHIEF  WARDEN  (RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT) 
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ANNEX  III 


SALE  OF  ELEPHANT  CARCASSES 

TO 

CROCODILE  FARMS 

(1986) 
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Hc»-^<i^-^i3-*«-t— ^      CLo-l- 


\C»-^<i^-^t3.,H«.A,t_t■ 

POLICY    :    ZLZrH/^rr  KEAT  ?0H  CHOCODILES    16.5.1966 


C  tTCJrr  ,Ki, 


1.  Ac  hoc   culling  of   elephant,  for  crocodile  farms   will  ce=kSe  with 
isT.ediate   effect.. 

2.  Tne  annuaa    jr.creLer.t   to  the   elephant   popuiationE    cf  the   SatL^ezi 
Valley,   >Ut.isacona,    Chizarira  and  Hwar^e  will   be   cullc-i  arid  froc 
these    culls   approxisistely   ^C  amoalE   will   be  made   availa'hle   to 

:le'''rer  ar-.u 

'.     Katicnal   I'ar.'.s   will    recover  the   ivorj',   the   crocodile  famers  will 
pay  for  and  recover   carcasseB   coBplete  with  hide. 

4.  Culls    in  any  particular  area  will  take  place   no  itore  frequently   than 
fo'Lir   tiEeiper  anr.ur;.      The   occurrence   of  culls   and   inter-vals   between 
thei  will   be  at   the   discretion   of  the  Kanaferient   Co^ — i  ttee   of  the 
liepartaent   of  Kstior^al   Parks  and  "Wildlife  ^.anageiLent. 

5.  National   Parks   will    cover   the  costs   of  flying  and   shoo-inr.      Crc-codile 
famers  will  provide   transport  and  labour.     If  necessar;.-,   the 
iei^rtsent   will   assisi  with   transport   on  a   cost  recover^.-  basis. 

6.  Crcccdile   fariers   will  pay  for  carcasses  at  adult    e:-^ivilent   prices. 

7.  Adult   equivalent  prices  will  be   set   on  the  market  value    cf   ths 
carcasses    of   culled    elephant,   less   15'?^  for  recover^.-  cents,    and  will 
be   reviewed   annually , 


^- 
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SAIS  0?  I".Z?HAKT  CAF.CASS2E   TO  CROCODILE  FAH-'-E    : 

Ar~-r  f-^rrTAig.'T  pric-s  i6.;.i9B6 

At  adult   eqiiivalent   is   considered   to  "be  an  animal   of  250c2  shoulder 
heigr.t.      Sa&ller  animals   produce  disproportionately  less   aest  and 
hide,   larger  anisals    disproportionately  more.     This  is  recc<grJ.Eed  and 
vas    :.nccrr jrEied   irtc    tne  Department's   esxatlishec   chart    for 
ccnvertinr   sr.cu.lder  heights   to  adult   equivalents. 

In  crder   tc   estatlish   tr.e  larket   value   of   the  adult   equivalent   the 
value   cf   its   hide   is   aiied   tc    the   value   of   its   meat  as   recovered   in 

the  Deiartrer.t    operaticns. 

An  ad--lt    eq-uivaler.t   produces   approxinstely    100-120  k£   dr>-   hide  and 
6D>-X   -^  frei:.eat. 

The   r;ar£;6t  value   of  hide  fluctuates   widely  but  53.5C  per   iLg  is    currentl 
considered  a  g-od   average  price. 

Thi   aeat   is   sold  for   f-Cc  per   kg.      Thus    the  value   of   the   adult   eq-^valer 
is  betveen  J6;C  and  $77C.      This   has  been  rounded-up  to  give  an  adult 
fee    of  izjO.      As   noted    in  the  Department's   policy  tovards    the    '•- nv-=-'"- 
of  e_ep:.art  met"    ior  crocodiles,    this  adult   equivalent  price  will   be 
reviewed   annually. 

Attached   is  a    table   of   adult   equivalents   for   shoulder  heig-hts   of  9' 
y'--r-l~'^cz..      J'roi  tr_iE   it   can  be   seen  that  an   elephant   of  2COcn.  will    be 
charged  as   fellows; 


2:0   cz. 

= 

0,512 

c,y.2  3  s&:g 

= 

$40$. 60 

Less    ■>:.>. 

= 

me.'t 
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i??isrii  A 


TABLE  OF  ADriT  E;~IVaLH:TS  ?CF.  SHCITLSER  heights   90  -   ^0  ca 


Shoulder 

Adult   ' 

Shoulder 

Adult 

Shoulder 

Adult 

Shoulder 

Adult 

Eei.-h*- 

iauiv£.ler;tE 
0,045 

Hei.-ht 

Ec-oivalentE 

EeiKht 

EcuivalentB 

Heicht 

EouivalertE 

90 

120 

0,111 

150 

0,216 

180 

0,374 

01 

0,045 

121 

0,114 

151 

0,221 

161 

0.3&C 

92 

0,050 

122 

0,117 

152 

0,225 

182 

c.jer 

c^ 

0,052 

12J 

0,-15 

153 

0,230 

163 

0,35; 

94 

0,054 

-24 

0,122 

154 

C,234 

164 

C   590 

OC 

0,055 

T25 

0,125 

155 

0,239 

165 

0,406 

o£, 

0,057 

126 

0,125 

156 

0,243 

166 

0,412 

07 

0,055 

127 

0,152 

157 

0,246 

IS" 

0,iii5 

05 

0,061- 

126 

0,135 

156 

0,253 

166 

0,426 

•  ^ 

C,0£; 

125 

0.136 

155 

0,256 

165 

0,452 

100 

0,064 

1JC 

0,141 

160 

0,263 

150 

0,*4  55 

10: 

0,066 

151 

0,144 

161 

0,267 

151 

0,446 

'\02 

c,o6e 

132 

0,148 

162 

0,273 

152 

0,453 

1C5 

0,070 

153 

0,151 

163 

0,276 

15? 

0,461 

ir  ^ 

r.  o"'2 

"3^ 

r.is/ 

If.' 

0,?P3 

'.<■ ' 

.'•...-'c 

1C5 

0,074 

135 

0,156 

165 

0,286 

155 

0,475 

106 

0,077 

156 

0.161 

166 

0,293 

156 

0,^52 

107 

0,075 

137 

0,165 

167 

0,298 

15- 

0,^5: 

■lOr 

0,061 

136 

0,169 

166 

0,3C4 

15E 

0,^57 

105 

0,085 

135 

0,172 

169 

0,305 

■)OQ 

0,505 

'  t  w 

0,066 

14C. 

0.176 

170 

0,315 

200 

0,512 

in 

0,068 

141 

0.160 

171 

0,320 

201 

0,52c 

112 

0,050 

142 

0.154 

172 

0,326 

2C2 

0,526 

115 

0,05J 

143 

0,186 

173 

0,352 

2C3 

0,536 

114 

0,095   . 

144 

0,152 

174 

0,33s 

2C4 

0,544 

115 

0,098 

145 

0,196 

175 

0,345 

205 

0.552 

116 

C.IOC 

146 

0,200 

176 

0.349 

206 

0.560 

117 

0.1  :'3 

147 

0,204 

177 

0,355 

207 

0,566 

11E 

C,106 

146 

0,206 

176 

0,361 

206 

0,576. 

-1  = 

0,108 

145 

0,212 

179 

0,367 

205 

0,565 
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APPIKD12   A    (ccc't) 


Shoulder 
E  s  1  cr ". 

Sho'^aer 

Adult 

Eo'^valert 

Shoulder          Ad-ult 
Eeic.-.t      Ec-jjivaler.- 

Shoulder 

Adult 

Ec-.^Taler.t 

21 C 

0.5° J    - 

2':J 

0,919 

276                 1 

346 

50s 

1,569 

21 1 

C,6C2 

244 

0,930 

277                 1 

361 

310 

1,907 

212 

2U 

C.tlC 
C,c2£ 

2-^5 

Jwfc 

247 

C,5'i2 

276 
^&t'                  1 

375 

511 

1.926 
1,963 

215 

C,£3t 

24E 

0,977 

261                  1 

420 

314 

1,962 

£*   w 

",=45 

245 

0,966 

262                 1 

^36 

315 

2,001 

2'   ; 

c,t:.4 

250 

1,000 

265                 1 
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30  tons  of  elephant  ivory,  mostly  from  elephants  killed  by  the  government  of  Zimbabwe, 
are  stockpiled  in  anticipation  of  a  renewed  ivory  trade. 


Elephant  poaching  is  on  the  rise  in  some  areas  of  Zimbabwe. 
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Dehorning  rhinos  has  not  stopped  poaching. 


3  tons  of  rhino  horn  are  stockpiled  by  the  Government  of  Zimbabwe. 
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ANNEX  IV 


THE  HSUS/HSI  LETTER  TO  ZIMBABWE'S 
PRESIDENT  MUGABE 


September  20,  1993 
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September  20,  1993 

His  Excellency  Robert  Gabriel  Mugabe 

Office  of  the  President 

Private  Bag  7700 

Causeway,  Harare 

ZIMBABWE 


STAFF  MCE  PRESlDEyTS 


Mictiael  W,  Fox,  D.Sc.'  Ph.D., 
B  Vel  Med.  MRCVS  -  . 
Farm  Animals  &  Bkxthics 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  Humane  Society  of  The  United  States  (HSUS)  and  its 
international  arm  Humane  Society  International  (HSI) 
commend  you  and  the  government  of  Zimbabwe  for  publicly 
acknowledging  the  deteriorating  status  of  the  critically 
endangered  black  rhino  and  for  candidly  admitting  the  failure 
of  current  rhinoceros  protection  programs. 


DIRFCrORS         ,  ■  •■ 

H  I  (Sonny)  Btocft    .', 
Donald  W.  Cashen      '  '^  _        „ 
Anita  Schoomakef  Coupe.  Esq. 
Judi  Fnedman  ^v- 

Harold  H  Gartiner 
AJ-ce  R  Ga/ey 
Jane  Goodall,  Ph.D  _ 
Leslie  R  Inglis  -T     7        r 

Jennrter  Leaning.  M.D-  '  ^ 

Amy  Freeman  Le«,  LilLD. 
Eugene  w  Lorefiz    "...        ■ 
Jack  w  Lydman     ' ''  ^ 
Virginia  S  Lynch       -" 
"niomas  L  Memhardl 
O  J  Ramsey.  Es<t    ' ,  - 
James  D  Ross       '-'*:f  '     ' 
Manfyn  G.  Seyter      *^v^ 
John  E  Tatt  ,W  '    "'  ■ 

Terry  C  Thomason 
Carroll  Thnft  "  -    -    .^'. 

RoOen  F  Webom.  Esq. 
David  O  Wrebers,  M.D 
Manlyr  E  Wiinelm  -  • 
K  WiUiam  Wiseman 


In  particular,  The  HSUS  and  HSI  are  pleased  that  Zimbabwe 
has  now  concluded  that  dehorning  rhinos  is  not  an  effective 
anti-poaching  deterrent.   The  HSUS  and  HSI  recently 
conducted  an  investigation  into  Zimbabwe's  rhino  conservation 
programs  and  are  well  aware  that  a  large  number  of 
Zimbabwe's  dehorned  rhinos  have  been  killed  by  poachers. 
Indeed,  more  than  50  percent  of  dehorned  white  rhinos  in 
Zimbabwe  have  been  killed.   Moreover,  the  dehorning 
procedure  itself  is  inhumane  and  very  expensive.   Accordingly, 
The  HSUS  and  HSI  encourage  you  to  make  a  public 
announcement  that  Zimbabwe  will  prohibit  any  further 
dehorning  of  rhinos. 

We  also  recommend  that  Zimbabwe  abandon  any  potential  plan 
to  advocate  re-opening  the  international  trade  in  rhino  horn  at 
the  1994  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  the  Parties  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (CITES).    Opening  up  a  market  in  a  rare 
and  lucrative  substance  such  as  rhino  horn  will  only  lead  to 
more  rhino  poaching  and  wiU  further  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  anti-poaching  eflbrts. 

Zimbabwe  should  also  publicly  destroy  its  vast  rhino  horn 
stockpiles,  as  has  been  recommended  by  CITES.    The  existence 


The  Iltiiii;iiiL-  S(.LiLi\  (litliL-  I'nitcd  .States 
:ilM)  I.  StrLLi.  M\.  Wn-hiiiiiion.  DC  2()<l.17 
|2(12|  4.=;2-n(ll)      I'.VX  (202)  77.S-6132 
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President  Mugabe 
September  20,  1993 
Page  Two 

of  these  stockpiles,  which  some  estimate  to  contain  more  than  3  tons  of  horn,  only 
fuels  speculation  that  they  once  again  will  enter  trade,  legally  or  illegally. 

The  HSUS  and  HSI  encourage  Zimbabwe  to  develop  Intensive  Protection  Zones 
(IPZs)  for  rhinos.    The  HSUS/HSI  investigation  revealed  the  failure  of  Zimbabwe's 
rhino  conser\-ancies  or  "game  ranches"  to  effectively  protect  rhinos  from  poachers. 
The  conservancies  simply  do  not  have  the  security,  equipment,  manpower  or  money 
needed  to  protect  rhinos.   Moreover,  heavy  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  ranches  makes 
it  ecisy  for  poachers  to  slip  into  the  conservancies  undetected.   And  since  local  staff 
rarely  profit  from  protecting  rhinos,  they  can  be  easily  bribed  to  allow  poachers  in, 
and  may  even  be  involved  in  rhino  poaching  directly.   As  an  alternative  to  these 
ineffective  conservancies,  rhinos  should  be  translocated  to  a  few  well  protected  IPZs 
away  from  rivers  and  international  borders,  where  rhinos  can  be  surrounded  with 
scouts  and  equipment  until  their  populations  recover. 

Finally,  as  you  may  know,  the  United  Nations  Environment  Program  (UNEP) 
recently  held  a  "Rhino  Donors  Conference"  at  which  governmental  and  non- 
governmental donors  were  encouraged  to  contribute  to  rhino  protection  projects  in 
a  number  of  range  states.   To  demonstrate  our  resolve  to  help  protect  Zimbabwe's 
rhinos  from  poachers.  The  HSUS  and  HSI  will  donate  $5,000  initially  to  UNEP, 
earmarked  for  verifiable  efforts  to  translocate  rhinos  to  protected  areas  in 
Zimbabwe.   The  HSUS  and  HSI  will  also  encourage  the  U.S.  Government  to  make  a 
substantisd  contribution  to  such  rhino  protection  activities. 

For  years.  The  HSUS  and  HSI  have  shared  your  frustration  as  Zimbabwe's  rhino 
population  has  slipped  ever  nearer  the  brink  of  extinction,  despite  vast  efforts  to 
stop  the  illegal  flow  of  rhino  horn  and  to  enhance  the  protection  of  rhinos  within 
range  states.   We  are  pleased  with  your  recent  initiatives  and  look  forward  to  a 
cooperative  effort  to  save  these  critically  endangered  species. 


Sincerely,  y^ ) 


.-XJjJjm^— 


Paul  G.  Irwin  John  A.  Hoyt 

President  President 

Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  Humane  Society  International 

cc:        Ambassador  Amos  B.M.  Midzi 
Embassy  of  Zimbabwe 
Washington,  DC 
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TESTIMONY  OF  SAFARI  CLUB  INTERNATIONAL 
ON  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  RHINOCEROS 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

November  3,  1993 


Chairman  Studds,  Representatives,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,    I  am  John  J  Jackson,  III,  Vice 
President  of  Safari  Club  International  and  Chairman  of  SCI's  Renewable  Natural  Resources 
Committee.    I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  SCI 

Background  on  Safari  Oub  International 

SCI  IS  an  international  organization  representing  nearly  one  million  hunter-conservationists. 
We  are  headquartered  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  have  120  chapters  in  17  countries  The  bulk 
of  our  chapters  are  in  the  United  States 

We  spend  more  than  $15  million  annually  on  a  broad  range  of  conservation  and  conservation 
education  activities,  including:  our  governmental  affairs  program  to  insure  the  use  of 
conservation  values  in  public  decision-making,  our  conservation  school  in  Wyoming,  our 
state-of-the-art  natural  history  museum  in  Arizona,  our  direct  grants  for  conservation,  our 
chapter  conservation  grants,  and  our  matching  grant  program     In  addition,  we  sponsor  the 
Sportsmen  Against  Hunger  program  in  which  tons  of  game  meat  are  donated  annually  to  feed 
the  homeless  and  the  poor,  and  the  Sensory  Safari,  in  which  the  visually  impaired  are  given  a 
guided  touch-tour  of  a  wide  variety  of  mounted  wildlife  specimens  and  are  educated  about  the 
habits  and  habitats  of  the  animals. 

We  have  been  involved  in  the  rhino  crisis  for  several  years      We  attended  both  donor/range 
state    meetings  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Environment  Programme  (UNEP),  and  we 
have  participated  in  the  work  of  the  CITES  Animals  Committee  on  this  issue    We  have  also 
worked  with  Zimbabwe  on  the  issues  of  de-homing  safaris    We  have  several  proposals  for 
translocation  and  sanctuaries  under  consideration      Finally,  we  have  prepared  draft  legislation 
defining  a  useful  United  States  role  in  resolving  the  rhino  crisis 

Rhinos  in  Crisis 

It  IS  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  rhinos  are  m  crisis  worldwide.    There  is  only  one  startling 
exception  --  the  southern  white  rhino  --  which  I  will  discuss  in  detail  in  the  next  section 
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Our  review  of  the  available  information  shows  a  world  total  of  rhinos  of  all  species  of 
approximately  1 1,000  animals.    Following  are  estimates  of  populations  for  the  various  rhino 
species 

L  AFRICAN  RHINOS 

Black  rtiino  (Djcerosis  bicomis)        total  =  230   (down  from  62,000  in  1970) 

Zimbabwe  -  425  Namibia  -  490  South  Africa  -  820 

Kenya  -  415  Tanzania  -  125  others  -  225 

White  rtiino  (Ceratotherium  simum)  total  =  5,820 

Botswana  -  55  Kenya  -  55  Namibia  -  80 

South  Africa  -  5,300  (most  on  game  ranches)  Zimbabwe  -  250 


n.  ASUN  RHINOS 

Javan  rtiino   -  (Rhinoceros  sondaicus)  total  =  70 

Indonesia  -  50  Viemam  -  20 

Sumatran  rtiino  -  (Dicerorhinus  sumatrensis)  total  =  650-950 

Indonesia  -  400-700    Malaysia  -  250 

Indian  rtiino  -  (Rhinoceros  unicornis)  total  =  2,000 

India  -  1,600  Nepal  -  400 


The  experts  give  the  following  reasons  for  this  dire  situation: 

"Poaching  continues,  with  at  least  100  black  rhinos  killed  in  Zimbabwe  during 
1991  and  the  white  rhino  populations  in  Swaziland  being  decimated        trade  measures 
have  proved  inadequate  to  protect  rhino  populations     "    [Chairman's  Report, 
lUCN/SSC  African  rhino  Specialist  Group.  1992] 

"Although  this  decline  [of  Asian  rhinos]  is  in  part  related  to  habitat  shrinkage 
and  fragmentation,  it  seems  likely  that  all  these  species  have  been  declining  for 
centuries,  principally  due  to  the  excessive  demand  for  rhino  horn  for  use  in  oriental 
medicine  ■•  [Asian  Rhinos,  An  action  Plan  for  their  Conservation,  lUCN/SSC  Asian 
Rhino  Specialist  Group,  1989] 

"     since  1970  at  least  85%  of  these  animals  have  disappeared  because  ot 
poaching  or  destruction  of  habitat.    "  [UNEP's  Efforts  to  Save  the  World's  Rhinoceros, 

1992] 

"Zambian  poachers  are  invading  the  northern  part  of  Zimbabwe,  partly  out  of 
economic  desperation  Because  of  a  persistent  drought,  the  economy  is  also  failing  in 
Zimbabwe  and  restructuring  programmes  have  forced  the  Department  of  National 
Parks  and  Wildlife  Manaeement  to  lay  off  264  game  scouts     "  [UNEP's  Efforts  to 
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Save  the  World's  Rhinoceros,  1992] 

"Chinese  are  still  using  .  .  [rhino  horn]  .  .  in  traditional  fever-reducing 
medicines     "  [UNEP's  Efforts  to  Save  the  World's  Rhinoceros,  1992] 

"almost  80%  of  the  herbal  medicine  shops  surveyed  in  Taiwan  sell  horns  from 
Asian  and  African  rhinos"    [UNfEP's  Efforts  to  Save  the  World's  Rhinoceros,  1992] 


Success  witfi  White  Rhino  -  Conservation  through  Sport  Hunting 

In  spite  of  the  drastic  decline  of  most  rhino  populations,  there  has  been  one  outstanding 
success  story  —  the  conservation  of  southern  white  rhinos  in  South  Africa      South  Afnca's 
program,  which  includes  sport  hunting,  has  produced  the  world's  only  secure  and  stable 
population  of  rhino 

I  received  a  communication  last  week  from  the  head  of  the  Natal  Parks  Board  detailing  the 
successful  conservation  of  the  southern  white  rhino  in  South  Africa      Natal  Province  in  South 
Africa  was  the  home  to  the  last  20  southern  white  rhino  left  in  the  world  at  the  turn  of  the 
century    Today  there  are  3,000  southern  white  rhino  in  Natal  and  another  2,500  elsewhere  in 
South  Africa    Additionally,  more  than  3,300  rhino  have  been  live-captured  in  Natal  and  sent 
around  the  world  as  the  nuclei  of  both  wild  and  captive  breeding  programs 

In  Natal,  10%  of  the  land  is  in  protected  areas,  and  another  20%  is  conserved  informally  by 
private  landowners  in  the  form  of  game  ranches  and  other  areas      The  existence  of  the  private 
land  "reserves"  is  one  of  the  keys  to  their  success  in  conserving  rhinos,  and  the  Natal  Parks 
Board  says  that  one  of*lhe  three  primary  reasons  for  the  resurgence  of  rhinos  (as  well  as  lion, 
elephant  and  other  species)  on  private  land  has  been  "the  economic  value  and  social  value  of 
wildlife"     Thus,  the  provision  of  appropriate  value  to  the  wildlife  has  served  as  an  incentive 
to  private  landowners  for  the  conservation  of  habitat,  ecosystems  and  wildlife 

Throughout  South  Africa,  "tourist"  sport  hunting  (which  means  low-volume,  select,  regulated, 
non-resident  hunting  by  tourists)  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  for  providing 
appropriate  value  to  a  species    The  tourist  hunting  activity  is  extremely  easy  to  regulate,  has 
virtually  a  zero  biological  impact  on  the  populations,  requires  very  little  infrastructure,  and 
generates  very  high  returns 

Other  uses,  such  as  the  sale  of  breeding  stock  and  tourism  are  also  elements,  but  nothing 
brings  the  value  per  unit  of  effort  that  tourist  hunting  does      Without  that  hunting,  the  other 
uses  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  the  maintenance  of  the  land  as  protected  areas      In 
the  case  of  southern  white  rhino,  the  Natal  Parks  Board  has  provided  us  figures  that  show  that 
sport  hunting  of  the  southern  white  rhino  has  raised  $1,750,000  over  the  last  eight  years    An 
average  of  eight  rhino  are  taken  each  year 

It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  fact  that  the  program  in  South  Africa  is  the  only  example 
in  the  world  where  a  rhino  population  has  been  stabilized  and  improved    Tourist  sport 
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hunting  is  a  key  element  in  the  continuation  of  the  program    This  is  dramatic  proof  of  the 
important  role  that  is  played  by  tourist  sport  hunting  in  wildlife  conservation  in  the  third 
world      This  Subcommittee  needs  to  recognize  and  foster  that  fact  in  legislation. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  and  success  of  this  program,  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  long  ago  authorized  the  importation  of  sport  hunting  trophies  of  southern  white  rhinos 
from  game  ranches  in  South  Africa  and  Namibia      Unfortunately,  the  Service's  administration 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  has  become  so  restrictive  that  we  and  the  world  wildlife 
conservation  community  are  concerned  today 

Wildlife  experts  from  South  Africa  agree  that  without  the  tourist  sport  hunting,    the  southern 
white  rhino  conservation  program  would  be  in  jeopardy.    It  is  the  backbone  of  wildlife 
conservation  in  South  Africa  for  rhinos  and  many  other  species,  not  to  speak  of  the 
preservation  of  ecologically  important  areas    This  is  also  true  in  many  other  countries,  some 
of  which  apply  the  same  approach  to  the  conservation  of  communal  lands  and  wildlife 

The  importance  of  providing  appropriate  value  to  rhino  and  the  ecosystems  on  which  rhino 
depend,  and  the  leading  role  played  by  tourist  sport  hunting,  has  also  been  recognized  by 
other  governments  and  by  international  bodies  as  well     For  example,  a  1992  working  group 
of  the  CITES  Animals  Committee  suggested  that  both  de-homing  safaris  and  regular  safari 
hunting  of  rhinos  be  considered  as  options  for  conservation  of  other  subspecies  of  rhino, 
besides  the  southern  white 

Failure  with  Black  Rhino  -  U.S.  Refuses  to  Authorize  De-homing 

Unfortunately,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  white  rhino,  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
utilize  tourist  sport  hunting  as  a  conservation  measure  for  the  rhino    The  best  example  of  this 
failure  is  the  situation  with  de-homing  safaris. 

In  1992,  the  government  of  Zimbabwe  approached  SCI  for  assistance  in  setting  up  de-homing 
safaris  in  their  country     At  that  time,  they  had  more  than  2,000  black  rhinos     Zimbabwe,  as 
well  as  other  countries,  had  come  up  with  the  strategy  of  de-homing  to  make  their  rhinos  less 
attractive  to  poachers    Zimbabwe  estimated  that  it  cost  between  US$1,000  and  US$2,000  per 
animal  for  the  de-homing  operation      The  Zambesi  Society,  a  conservation  group  in 
Zimbabwe,  estimated  that  it  would  cost  over  $400,000  for  the  current  dehorning  operations. 
They  indicated  that  much  of  the  cost  is  for  helicopter  and  fixed-wing  aircraft  flight  time.    The 
de-homing  has  to  be  carried  out  regularly,  because  the  rhino  hom  grows  back  withm  three  to 
five  years 

Zimbabwe  proposed  that  safari  hunters  could  go  out  with  a  de-homing  team  and  track  and 
dart  the  rhino  with  an  anaesthetic    After  the  team  had  removed  the  hom,  it  would  be  given  to 
the  hunter  to  take  home  as  his  trophy    The  fees  paid  by  the  hunter  would  not  only  cover  the 
cost  of  the  de-homing  operation,  but  would  provide  extra  funding  which  could  be  used  in 
other  aspects  of  Zimbabwe's  rhino  conservation  program    Also,  as  has  been  shown  with  the 
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African  elephant,  the  presence  of  the  hunting  operation  deters  poaching  and  creates  incentives 
for  the  local  people  to  refuse  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  poachers  and  to  want  the  rhino  to 
multiply. 

SCI  estimated  that  US  big  game  hunters  would  be  willmg  to  pay  $15,000  for  the  challenge 
of  tracking  and  dartmg  a  black  rhino,  provided  they  were  able  to  return  home  with  the  horn. 
Since  a  rhino  horn  regrows,  we  estimated  that  a  single  rhino  would  have  a  "de-hommg  value" 
of  nearly  $100,000  over  its  lifetime     Our  initial  inquiries  indicated  that  there  was  a  sizable 
market  within  the  hunting  community  for  de-homing  safaris,  and  we  went  ahead  and  amended 
the  SCI's  Record  Book  to  award  and  recognize  the  merit  of  de-homing 

The  concept  of  de-homing  safaris  gained  broad  international  support      We  have  attached 
several  documents  to  illustrate  this,  and  have  provided  a  copy  of  a  booklet  entitled  "The 
Decline  of  the  Black  Rhino  in  Zimbabwe,"  authored  by  TRAFFIC  International,  to  the 
Subcommittee  staff    ["TRAFFIC"  stands  for  Trade  Records  Analysis  of  Fauna  and  Flora  in 
Trade,  it  is  an  international  group  of  expert  analysts  who  track  wildlife  trade  for  the  CITES 
treaty  organization  ] 

One  of  the  attached  documents  is  a  memorandum  to  me  from  the  East/Southern  Africa  office 
of  TRAFFIC,  in  which  the  author.  Dr.  Tom  Milliken,  says  "I  think  your  organization  could 
play  a  very  important  future  role  in  Zimbabwe's  policy  to  dehorn  wild  rhinos  by  promoting 
darting/dehoming  safaris  among  your  members  "    He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  would  be  a 
"valuable  contribution  to  Zimbabwe's  rhino  conservation  programme"    Another  attachment  is 
a   July  1992  report  to  the  CITES  Animals  Committee  from  the  TRAFFIC  Network  that 
supports  the  ideas  of  rhino  dehorning  safaris  and  rhino  hunting      We  have  also  included  a 
publication  of  the  lUCN's  Sustainable  Use  of  Wildlife  Programme  that  discusses  darting 
safaris  and  a  resolution  of  the  CITES  Standing  Committee  supporting  activities  of  range 
countries,  "including  initiatives  to  reduce  poacher  interest  in  these  animals  through  dehorning 


The  TRAFFIC  booklet  discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  dehorning  and  comes  to  a  conclusion 
supporting  the  dehorning  concept  and  the  use  of  darting  hunts  to  provide  funding  (see  pp  46- 
51)    It  also  discussed  the  possibilities  of  trophy  hunting    Although  it  reflects  a  cautious 
approach  toward  this  subject,  it  points  out  that  Zimbabwe  believes  it  could  obtain  trophy  fees 
of  $100,000  to  $200,000  per  animal  for  trophy  hunting,  and  cites  the  South  African 
experience  with  southern  white  rhinos  as  an  example  of  a  successful  program    The  booklet 
includes  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Dr  Kiss  at  the  World  Bank  m  regard  to  the 
environmental  desirability  of  hunting  activity: 

Of  all  types  of  wildlife  utilization,  safari  hunting  probably  has  the  least  environmental 
impact    [Tourist]  Hunters  demand  a  truly  natural  landscape,  they  generally  require  and 
cause  less  modification  of  the  habitat  than  do  tourists  and  they  are  content  with  much 
lower  animal  population  densities    They  kill  and  remove  a  small  proportion  of 
animals  from  the  population  " 
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In  December  of  1992,  SCI  submitted  an  application  to  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
the  importation  of  the  horn  which  is  the  result  of  a  de-homing  safari  We  submitted  this  on 
an  "emergency"  basis,  since  Zimbabwe  had  told  us  that  poaching  pressure  on  the  rhinos  was 
intense,  and  they  were  running  out  of  money  to  support  their  de-homing  operation  We 
provided  substantial  information  with  our  application,  including  information  on  the  safety  of 
the  de-homing  operation  for  the  rhinos,  its  apparent  lack  of  impact  on  rhino  behavior,  and  its 
apparent  success  in  deterring  poaching 

Nearly  a  year  later,  there  has  been  no  action  on  our  permit  application! 

As  time  dragged  on,  Zimbabwe's  ability  to  protect  its  rhinos  broke  down    Their  wildlife 
agency,  robbed  of  its  income-generating  potential  for  both  elephants  and  rhinos  and  burdened 
with  high  expectations  and  other  problems,  has  virtually  run  out  of  money    The  poachers, 
perhaps  sensing  the  end  in  sight,  have  accelerated  their  efforts    They  have  even  killed  rhinos 
that  have  been  de-horned    The  black  rhino  population  of  Zimbabwe  has  now  declined  to 
about  400  animals 

There  are  several  theories  as  to  why  the  poachers  have  killed  de-homed  animals.    Some 
people  speculate  that  they  are  trying  to  secure  the  black  market  value  of  their  illegal 
stockpiles  of  hom  by  killing  off  all  of  the  remaining  rhinos    Other  people  have  said  that  the 
poachers  are  killing  a  de-horned  rhino  that  they  have  tracked  so  as  to  avoid  tracking  the  same 
animal  again    In  either  case,  Zimbabwe  is  not  gaining  the  $100,000  per  rhino  value  that 
darting  safaris  would  have  given,  and  therefore  does  not  have  the  resources  necessary  to 
protect  the  rhinos 

It  IS  hard  for  us  to  imagine  a  greater  tragedy  in  wildlife  conservation!     In  a  very  real  sense, 
the  Nero's  of  the  world  have  fiddled  around  while  Rome  has  bumed      Our  application  for  de- 
homing  safaris  was  blocked  by  a  variety  of  self-righteous  organizations  who  were  completely 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  conserving  a  species  by  providing  any  kind  of  value  to  it    For  a 
year,  they  have  worked  to  block  the  issuance  of  de-homing  permits  and  have  opposed  any 
other  proposal  that  would  have  given  appropriate  value  to  the  rhino    Neither  have  they 
helped  to  find  ways  to  fund  range  country  conservation  measures    Instead,  they  have  been 
content  with  calls  for  sanctions  and  bans  on  the  importing  countries. 

SCI  does  not  object  to  strong  measures  to  encourage  market  countries  to  do  their  utmost  to 
shut  down  illegal  trade    But  it  is  patently  clear  that  such  measures  are  the  most  prominent 
courses  of  action  because  they  cost  nothing,  have  great  media  appeal,  and  give  the  appearance 
of  having  done  something    Real  control  over  the  illegal  markets  is  difficult  and  time- 
consuming    Bans  and  sanctions  have  a  limited  effect    To  engage  in  these  measures  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  strategies  which  provide  appropriate  value  to  the  rhino  is  the  utmost  in 
conservation  stupidity    The  end  result  is  predictable  —  rhinos  will  become  extinct,  or  at  best 
will  be  reduced  to  relict  populations  in  outdoor  zoos 
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What  is  the  Problem?  -  the  ESA  and  Foreign  Species 

The  US  failure  to  issue  de-homing  permits  illustrates  the  serious  problem  that  is  created  by 
the  administration  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  in  relation  to  foreign  species 

To  appreciate  the  problem,  you  must  begin  with  a  recognition  of  the  severe  limits  in  both  the 
law  and  its  administration  when  applied  to  a  species  that  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
First,  the  staff  of  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  does  not  have  practical,  or  even 
academic,  expertise  or  knowledge  in  these  species  or  range  conditions.    They  must  rely  on  the 
opinions  of  others    Second,  their  ability,  and  apparently  their  inclination,  to  consult  with  the 
range  countries  in  a  meaningful  fashion  is  extremely  limited 

The  result  of  these  limitations  is  apparent  in  both  listing  and  permit  actions  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service    Actions  are  taken,  or  not  taken,  as  the  case  may  be,  based  on  political 
perceptions  and  bureaucratic  concerns  more  than  on  tenets  of  good  conservation    Most 
seriously,  actions  are  taken  without  adequate  discussion  with  the  wildlife  officers  in  the  range 
countries  who  are  responsible  for  the  conservation  of  the  species      This  is  not  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Service,  although  we  think  that  they  could  exert  themselves  more  in  this  direction. 
Even  if  they  were  inclined  to  work  with  the  responsible  government  officials  in  other 
countries,  budget  considerations  normally  reduce  them  to  writing  letters  and  waiting  for 
responses    They  do  not  have  the  same  ability  to  sit  down  with  their  counterparts  that  exists 
when  the  species  is  found  in  this  country  and  a  state  agency  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
its  conservation. 

Unlike  the  listing  of  a  domestic  species,  the  legal  and  economic  effect  of  a  listing  of  a  foreign 
species  IS  also  severely  limited    The  US  does  not  spend  any  significant  amounts  of  money 
under  the  ESA  on  species  that  occur  overseas    It  does  not  develop  recovery  plans  for  them 
It  does  not  engage  in  section  7  consultations    It  does  not  designate  critical  habitat 

About  the  only  thing  accomplished  by  listing  a  foreign  species  is  to  cut  off  the  importation  of 
that  species    In  the  case  of  hunting  trophies,  that  can  often  destroy  the  one  program  that 
provides  an  incentive  and  a  sustainable  funding  base  for  the  conservation  of  the  species  in 
question 

In  addition,  the  listing  of  the  species  creates  a  false  image  that  the  species  is  being  assisted, 
but  because  most  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  ESA  are  either  inapplicable  or  impractical, 
nothing  is  being  done.      This  was  the  reason  for  the  passage  of  the  AECA,  and  is  likewise 
the  rationale  behind  SCI's  draft  legislation 

This  IS  essentially  what  has  happened  with  SCI's  application  to  import  black  rhino  horn  from 
de-homing  safaris  Because  of  the  earlier  listing,  the  current  action,  which  could  have  had  a 
beneficial  effect  in  Zimbabwe,  has  now  been  blocked  for  a  year,  during  which  time  the  rhino 
population  in  Zimbabwe  has  been  nearly  destroyed  The  same  thing  happened  recently  with 
the  listing  of  argali  sheep,  a  wild  mountain  sheep  found  in  Asia    SCI  brought  suit  in  an  effort 
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to  halt  the  destruction  of  the  conservation  programs  of  several  countries     Incredibly,  the  court 
held  that  under  the  ESA  such  destruction  of  a  conservation  program,  and  lack  of  any 
countervailing  benefit,  was  irrelevant  as  a  matter  of  law! 

SCI  currently  has  a  suit  pending  to  stave  off  the  same  kind  of  destruction  of  conservation 
programs  for  the  African  elephant    The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  without  consultation  with 
the  range  countries,  has  proposed  an  unworkable  and  irrelevant  set  of  standards  for  the 
importation  of  elephant  sport  hunting  trophies    They  have  done  this  despite  the  recognition 
by  this  Subcommittee,  in  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act  (AECA),  that  sport  hunting 
programs  are  beneficial  to  elephant  conservation     The  Service,  which  has  been  following 
these  guidelines  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  yet  to  be  adopted,  has  completely  destroyed 
the  conservation  of  at  least  one  country.    This  demonstrates  the  need  for  this  Subcommittee  to 
develop  specific  legislative  safeguards  to  prevent  the  mis-administration  of  the  ESA 

The  problem  is  the  same,  whether  we  are  speaking  of  rhino  de-homing  permits,  standards  for 
elephant  trophy  importation,  or  the  listing  of  an  Asian  mountain  sheep    The  US   is  extremely 
limited  in  the  effective  actions  that  it  can  take  in  regard  to  species  that  occur  elsewhere.    In 
order  to  be  effective,  the  US   must  rely  heavily  on  cooperative  programs,  developed  and 
carried  out  in  concert  with  the  responsible  officials  in  the  countries  where  the  species  occur. 
This  makes  it  incumbent  on  this  Subcommittee  to  adopt  special  legislation  and  funding  to 
deal  with  the  rhino 

What  is  the  Solution?  -  AECA-type  Legislation 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  SCI  developed  draft  legislation  some  time  ago  for  rhino 
conservation     A  copy  of  the  draft  is  attached  to  this  statement 

The  draft  calls  for  a  $10  million  annual  fund  to  aid  rhino  range  states,  and  specifically 
recognizes  tourist  sport  hunting  and  the  concept  of  providing  value  to  a  species  as  important 
elements  of  conservation      The  draft  is  modeled  closely  after  the  AECA,  which  was 
developed  by  this  Subcommittee  in  1989. 

We  see  the  AECA-type  of  legislation  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the  ESA,  especially  in  regard 
to  foreign  species    As  we  pointed  out  above,  the  US   is  extremely  limited  in  what  it  can  do 
to  help  conserve  such  species    The  bottom-line  responsibility  for  their  conservation  belongs 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found.    Those  countries  do  not  necessarily  operate  within 
the  same  social,  cultural  or  economic  systems  that  we  do.    Therefore,  effective  conservation 
measures  must  be  tailored  to  work  in  those  countries    The  wildlife  conservation  officials  of 
those  countries  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine  what  will  work    It  has  been  our 
experience  that  for  species  such  as  rhino,  elephant  and  argali  sheep,  tourist  sport  hunting 
programs  are  a  useful  and  desired  element  of  conservation  in  those  countries 

The  idea  for  the  draft  legislation  came  out  of  SCI's  participation  m  the  two  emergency 
donor/range  state  meetings  sponsored  by  UNEP  on  the  financial  needs  of  rhino  range  states. 
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At  the  first  such  meeting,  in  December,  1992,  it  was  clear  that  there  were  many  substantial 
programs  and  projects  for  rhino  conservation  in  range  countries  that  required  funding      It  was 
following  that  meeting  that  we  started  working  on  the  draft  legislation. 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  m  June,  1993,  the  African  and  Asian  range  countries  identified 
almost  $50  million  worth  of  needed  projects    The  donor  organizations  were  only  able  to 
come  up  with  $5  million  in  funds,  leaving  a  sizable  short-fall.    We  announced  the  SCI  draft 
legislation  at  that  meeting  and  circulated  copies    Our  announcement  was  greeted  with 
excitement  by  the  delegates  because  it  was  seen  as  the  only  real  hope  to  find  the  funds 
necessary  to  save  the  rhino 

Where  Have  We  Come  Since  Kyoto? 

In  March,  1992,  when  several  thousand  people  gathered  at  the  Eighth  CITES  Meeting,  there 
were  more  than  2,000  black  rhinos  in  Africa    Today  there  are  400. 

What  has  the  world  community  done  to  save  the  rhino  in  the  year  and  a  half  since  Kyoto'' 

The  sad  answer  is  that  very  little  has  been  done    As  I  described  above,  the  two  UNEP 
donor/range  state  meetings  came  up  short  by  a  wide  margin    The  actions  that  have  received 
most  of  the  press  have  been  the  threatened  sanctions  against  Asian  countries  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  illegal  market  for  rhino  horn 

At  Kyoto,  representatives  from  southern  Africa  made  the  halls  ring  with  their  anguish  over  the 
failure  of  the  delegates  to  take  decisive  action  in  the  face  of  the  probable  extinction  of  the 
rhino    They  and  others,  including  the  Secretary  General  of  CITES,  the  Animals  Committee  of 
CITES  and  the  TRAFFIC  group  have  called  for  inventive  and  open  approaches  to  save  the 
rhino. 

In  particular,  they  have  called  for  the  consideration  of  approaches  which  will  provide 
appropriate  value  to  the  rhino.    They  are  painfully  aware  that  it  is  well  and  good  for  countries 
which  do  not  have  rhinos  to  come  up  with  strategies  to  save  rhinos,  but  that  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  pay  for  all  the  things  that  must  be  accomplished  to  actually  save  the  rhinos 

It  is  highly  commendable  that  this  Subcommittee  is  taking  a  serious  look  at  what  can  be  done 
by  the  United  States  to  stave  off  this  latest  conservation  disaster    Let  us  hope  that  before  the  ' 
Ninth  CITES  meeting  next  year  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  before  the  Biodiversity  Convention 
begins  to  operate,  the  United  States  will  have  assumed  an  effective  and  meaningful  leadership 
role  in  conserving  the  rhino 
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TRAFFIC  EAST/SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

c/o  Department  of  National  Parks  and  Wildlife 

P.O.  Box  30131,  Lilongwe  3,  Malawi 

tel:   265-723-676/566    fax:  265-723-089 


TELEFAX  MEMORANDUM 


ATTN:   Mr.  John  J.  Jackson,  III 
Safari  Club  International 

FROM:   Tom  Milliken,  TRAFFIC  East/Southern  Africa 

CC:     George  Pangetti  and  Rowan  Martin,  Zimbabwe  National 
Parks  and  Wild  Life  Management 

DATE:   10  August  1992 

RE:     Black  Rhino  Darting  Safaris  in  Zimbabwe 

************************************ 


Dear  John, 

It  was  nice  meeting  you  recently  at  the  CITES  Animals  Committee 
meeting  in  Harare.  As  discussed,  I  think  your  organization  could 
play  a  very  important  future  role  in  Zimbabwe's  policy  to  dehorn 
wild  rhinos  by  promoting  darting/dehorning  safaris  among  your 
members.  If  details  can  be  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  parties,  I  believe  a  black  rhino  darting  safari  would 
offer  your  members  a  challenging  sport  hunting  experience 
(complete  with  a  take-home  horn  trophy) ,  while  making  a  valuable 
contribution  to  Zimbabwe',  s  rhino  conservation  programme  and 
generating  badly  needed  revenues  for  the  country's  wildlife 
authorities  and/or  rural  communities. 

I  must  emphasize  from  the  outset  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
speak  for  Zimbabwe's  Department  of  National  Parks  and  Wild  Life 
Management  (DNPWLM)  and  it  must  be  understood  that  the  future 
framework  for  darting/dehorning  safaris  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  under  the  auspices  of  that  department.  Nonetheless,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  the  written 
questions  I  received  from  you  at  the  Animals  Committee  meeting 
(attached  herewith  in  typescript)  .  You  raise  many  concerns  which 
I  am  unable  to  provide  answers  for,  but  as  you  can  see,  I  have 
copied  this  letter  to  officials  in  the  DNPWLM  in  order  to 
facilitate  future  contacts  and  discussion.  Perhaps  you  could  get 
in  touch  directly  to  solicit  answers  to  outstanding  questions  and 
issues. 

In  response  to  your  questions: 
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PRICE  -  (Questions  1,  2,  5C,D  and  11)  Concerning  the  price  of  a 
darting  safari,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  really  say  what  the 
going  rate  would  be;  certainly  you  are  better  positioned  than  I 
to  know  what  the  sport  hunting  market  would  be  prepared  to  pay 
for  such  an  opportunity.  As  is  the  case  for  other  game  species 
in  the  country's  sport  hunting  programme,  I  suspect  that 
commercial  safari  operators  in  Zimbabwe  would  handle  basic 
arrangements  on  a  for-profit  basis  under  an  agreed  protocol  with 
the  DNPWLM.  From  the  standpoint  of  conservation,  I'm  most 
interested  in  maximizing  the  return  which  goes  directly  to 
Zimbabwe's  wildlife  authorities  or  to  the  local  communities  upon 
whose  lands  the  rhinos  exist.  You  had  mentioned  that  if  darting 
safaris  were  kept  on  a  fairly  exclusive  basis  (say  ten  or  so  a 
year) ,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  return  as  high  as  US 
$30,000  if  a  tax  deduction  could  be  included  in  the  package.  I 
would  think  this  may  be  the  best  option  although  the  DNPWLM  may 
have  a  different  view.  Concerning  tax  benefits,  I  think  it  would 
be  very  possible  to  offer  such  an  arrangement  through  a 
qualified,  US-based  conservation  organization  whereby  clients 
could  pay  part  (or  all?)  of  the  safari  costs  to  the  group,  which 
would  then  channel  the  donation  directly  to  the  Zimbabwe 
government  or  some  other  designated  body  or  fund  in  the  country, 
in  order  to  receive  a  tax  deduction.  If  this  seems  like  a 
feasible  option  and  has  the  approval  of  the  Zimbabwe  government, 
I  would  certainly  be  prepared  to  assist  you  in  this  regard.  And 
finally,  I  think  it  may  be  possible  to  combine  a  rhino 
darting/dehorning  safari  with  sport  hunting  of  other  species,  but 
I'm  sure  that  such  an  arrangement  would  have  to  be  made  between 
the  Zimbabwe  government,  the  local  safari  operator,  and  the 
prospective  client. 

CONTACTS  -  (Question  3)  I  do  not  know  who  in  the  department  would 
be  responsible  for  darting/dehorning  safaris,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  you  initially  contact  Mr.  George  Pangetti  or  Mr.  Rowan 
Martin: 

Department  of  National  Parks  and  Wild  Life  Management 
P.O.  Box  8365 
Causeway,  Harare 

Tel:  t263)-4-792786/7/8/9 

Fax:  (265j^-4-724914       _   

LOCATION  -  (Questions  4,  and  5B)  I  would  doubt  that  black  rhino 
darting  safaris  would  be  allowed  inside  of  Zimbabwe's  National 
Parks.  In  all  probability,  they  will  be  offered  within  existing 
safari  hunting  areas,  on  communal  lands  where  wild  rhino  are 
still  extant,  and  possibly  on  private  lands.  Again,  the  DNPWLM 
will  make  a  final  determination  on  this  issue.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  black  rhino  which  would  be  offered  for 
darting/dehorning  safaris  will  be  wild,  free-ranging  animals  and 
not  contained  in  any  way.  In  fact,  I'm  told  by  informed  sources 
that  a  successful  black  rhino  'hunt'  would  involve  a  lot  of 
skilful  tracking  and  effort.  It's  very  likely  that  a  darting 
safari  would  be  a  real  challenge  to  tested  sport  hunters. 
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TRIP  LOGISTICS  -  (Question  5A,F)  Most  logistical  arrangements 
would  probably  be  made  through  the  local  safari  agent,  but  I 
suspect  that  Harare  would'most  likely  be  the  point  of  entry  and 
departure  for  most  international  travellers.  The  trip  duration 
is  variable  I  am  sure,  but  it's  likely  to  involve  time  to  track 
and  locate  target  animals  as  rhino  densities  are  very  low.  I 
would  think  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  10  to  14 
days  would  be  required,  particularly  if  other  species  were 
included  in  the  package. 

DARTING  PROCEDURES/EQUIPMENT  -  (Questions  6,  and  7)  I  attach 
herewith  relevant  pages  from  the  DNPWLM's  report  on  the 
experimental  dehorning  operation  for  white  rhinoceros 
(Ceratotherium  simum)  in  Hwange  National  Park  in  1991.  There  may 
have  been  adjustments  in  the  immobilisation  and  reversal  drugs 
for  black  rhino  and  I  am  currently  trying  to  ascertain  this 
information  for  you.  In  the  meantime,  this  description  is 
indicative  of  the  procedures  and  equipment  needs.  I  would 
suspect  that  the  basic  equipment  would  be  procured  by  the  local 
safari  operator  and  that  he  would  provide  opportunities  for  his 
clients  to  practice  before  embarking  on  the  hunt. 

RISKS  TO  RHINOS  AND  DARTING  TEAMS  -  (Questions  8,  and  12)  I'm 
sure  that  the  Zimbabwe  government  will  want  to  establish  a 
protocol  of  sorts  for  darting/dehorning  safaris.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  DNPWLM  will  include  a  requirement  that  a 
certified  and  experienced  veterinarian  be  present  during  the  hunt 
to  ensure  a  successful,  safe  operation.  It  is  also  very  likely 
that  an  experienced  individual,  rather  than  the  client,  would 
actually  remove  the  horn.  The  inclusion  of  such  personnel  in  the 
safari  would  probably  satisfy  any  requirements  for  safety  that 
you  would  have.  So  far,  I  am  unaware  of  any  injuries  to 
individuals  participating  in  the  darting/dehorning  operations  to 
date.  As  for  risks  to  the  rhinos,  in  the  above  paper  you  will 
note  that  five  out  of  71  immobilised  animals  died  during  the 
experimental  dehorning  exercise  in  Hwange  National  Park  in  1991. 
All  of  these  fatalities  occurred  within  the  first  35  animals  and 
subsequent  drug  dosage  was  modified  in  response  to  these  losses. 
This  year  at  least  another  60  black  and  white  rhinos  have  been 
immobilised  in  Zimbabwe  and  none  have  been  lost.  Therefore,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  risks  to  rhinos  have  been  greatly  reduced  and 
not  a  single  animal  has  been  lost  out  of  the  last  100  rhinos 
immobilised.  Certainly,  in  face  of  the  country's  poaching 
crisis,  the  risks  to  rhinos  from  dehorning  are  minimal. 

OFFICIAL  APPROVAL/EXPORT  PERMITS  -  (Questions  5E,  9,  and  10) 
Again,  I  am  sure  that  the  Zimbabwe  government  officially  will 
sanction  darting/dehorning  safaris  through  some  kind  of  protocol 
which  establishes  specific  guidelines,  rules  and  regulations. 
This  will  ensure  that  all  safaris  which  are  undertaken  within  the 
authorized  framework  are  legal  under  the  country's  national 
wildlife  protection  laws.  Within  this  context,  it  should  be  a 
routine  matter  to  secure  the  necessary  export  documents  in  order 
to  bring  legitimate  rhino  horn  trophies  to  a  client's  home 
country  as  non-commercial  trade. 
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I  hope  these  answers,  incomplete  as  they  are,  are  useful  to  you. 
It's  quite  clear  that  a  lot  of  details  remain  to  be  worked  out 
before  black  rhino  darting/dehorning  safaris  become  a  reality. 
Still,  I  think  if  the  interest  is  great  enough  things  will  move 
forward  in  a  timely  manner.  I  look  forward  to  learning  how 
things  develop  in  the  US  concerning  this  matter,  particularly  if 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  amenable  to  issuing  import 
licenses  for  non-commercial  rhino  horn  trophies  without  having 
to  undertake  an  elaborate  review  process.  Please  keep  me 
informed  of  developments.  Also,  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
for  you  over  here,  please  don't  hesitate  to  get  in  touch. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 


/^^^  M.dL^~^ 


Tom  Milliken 
Director 


enclosures 
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A  REPORT  TO  THE  CITES  ANIMALS  COMMITTEE 

ON 

TRADE  IN  RHINO  HORN 

TRAFFIC  NETWORK 
July  1992 


BACKGROUND 

Status  of  the  World's  Rhinos 

There  are  five  extant  species  of  rhinoceros,  three  in  Asia  and 
two  in  Africa.  Close  to  05%  of  the  world's  rhinos  have  been  lost 
since  1970  and  the  total  number  of  all  species  could  be  as  low 
as  10,000  animals  today.  The  great  one-horned  rhino  {Rhinoceros 
unicornis)  numbers  about  2,000;  populations  in  Nepal  are 
reasonably  stable  under  constant  military  guard,  but  those  in  the 
Indian  states  of  Assam  and  West  Bengal,  after  trebling  in  number 
between  1964  and  1984,  hnve  failed  to  expand  since  then  because 
of  periodic  poaching  losses  which  could  get  worse  in  the  future. 
There  are  few  accurate  data  on  the  Sumatran  rhino  {Dicerorhinus 
sumatrensis)  of  Southeast  Asia's  tropical  forests,  but  the  total 
population  is  not  likely  to  exceed  500-900  animals  and  it  is 
declining  throughout  its  range  in  the  face  of  serious 
deforestation  and  persistent  hunting.  The  region's  other 
species,  the  Javan  rhino  [Rhinoceros  sondaicus) ,  numbers  fewer 
than  80  animals,  all  but  a  handful  located  on  an  isolated 
peninsula  in  western  Java,  Indonesia. _  In  Africa,  the  black  rhino 
{Diceros  bicornis)  has  declined  faster  than  any  other  large  ^ 
terrestrial  mammal  in  recent  times:  from  a  minimum  continental  i 
estimate  .of  65,000  in(1970,  possibly.,  as ,, few  as  2,400  remain^ 
.today,,  with  most  animals  found  in  •Zimbabwe,  South  Africa,* 
Namibia,. .and ..Kenya/  Only  the  white  rhino  (Ceratotherium  simum) 
population  of  southern  Africa  seems  secure  for  the  moment  with 
about  5,000  animals,  while  the  survival  of  the  northern 
subspecies  rests  on  a  single  population  of  fewer  than  30  animals 
in  the  Garamba  National  Park  in  northeastern  Zaire. 

Rhino  Conservation  and  CITES 

All  five  species  of  rhinoceros  have  been  listed  on  CITES  Appendix 
I  since  1977.  While  the  Convention  prohibits  international 
commercial  trade. in  rhinoceros  parts,  derivatives  and  products, 
CITES  has  'little  impactjon  national  tra^.   Consequently,  most 
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consuiuijicj  marketii  coiiLiiiue  to  tlirivt.  i\t  tliu  sixth  meeting  of 
tlie  Coiu^iuii«Jt!  o£  Ilia  I'urLieti  (oLLaw.;,  ij87),  it  was  recognized 
tlidt  Ci'L'hS  wds  failing  to  stem  ilifeg^i  urade  in  rhino  horn  and 
that  rhino  populations  were  continuing  to  decline  at  a 
frightening  rate.  Resolution  Conf.  6.  JO  (Trade  in  Rhinoceros 
Products)  was  adopted,  urging  all  Parties  to  take  exceptional 
measures  to  effect  "a  complete  prohibition  on  all  sales  and 
trade,  internal  and  international,  of  rhinoceros  parts  and 
derivatives,  especially  horn,  whether  whole  or  in  any  other  form, 
including  personal  effects".  The  roniywgyemptlon. ■'provided -for  in- 

..the  resolution  was  for  the  "non-commercial  movement  of  .legitimate'^ 
hunting  trophies'J  in  recognitioriLof^the- conservation.tmerits  of 

-South  Africa's  policy  of  limited  sport  hunting^ for  white^rhinos .  ^ 

In  1989,  as  a  consequence  of  the  predominance  of  the  African 
elephant  issue  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  all  other  matters, 
trade  in  rhinoceros  horn  was  removed  from  the  agenda  of  the 
seventh  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  the  Parties  (Lausanne,  1989) 
and  not  discussed  at  all.  At  the  last  Conference  of  the  Parties 
(Kyoto,  1992)  ,  South  Africa  and  Zimbabwe  both  submitted  proposals 
to  transfer  specific  white  and  blaol;  rhino  populations  to 
Appendix  II  and  initiate  controlled  leqal  exports  of  rhino  horn 
to  help  augment  their  substantial  recurrent  expenditure  on  in 
aitu  rhino  conservation,  particularly  anti-poaching  activities. 
While  the  Parties  ultimately  rejected  these  proposals,  it  is 
disappointing  to  note  that  there  was  a  serious  lack  of 
substantive  discussion  on  the  plight  ux  the  world's  rhinos  and 
the  meritii  of  the  new  conservation  strategies  emanating  from 
aouthern  Africa.  Subsequently,  at  the  28th  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Committee  in  June  1992,  members  adopted  a  resolution 
(Trade  in  Hhino  Horn),  which  has  been  circulated  at  this  meeting. 

UlSCVBBlOli 

Are  Currtint  strategies  to  Conserve  Rhinos  Working? 

Trade  in  rhino  horn  is  the  primary  threat  to  all  rhinoceros 
species  today.  Most  rhino  horn  ends  up  in  the  Far  East, 
principally  China,  both  Koreas,  Taiwan,  and  the  overseas  Chinese 
communities  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  traditional  medicines.  In  most  cases,  the  purchase  and  use 
of  rhino  horn  in  Asia,  is  not  a  conscious  decision  on  the  part 
of  consumers  who  potentially  number  in  tlie  hundreds  of  millions. 
Rliino  horn  also  finds  its  way  to  the  Middle  East,  mainly  Yemen, 
where  it  is  fashioned  into  traditional  dagger  handles. 

Strategies  pursued  thus  far  to  stem  tho  decline  of  the  world's 
rhinos,  including  initiatives  under  the  Convention,  have 
essentially  relied  upon  tv;o  basic  components:  in  range  states, 
tlie  emphasis  has  been  on  increasing  local  anti-poaching  and  law 
enforcement  capacities  to  stem  rhino  losses  in  the  wild;  and  in 
consuming  nations  the  focus  has  been  on  reducing  demand  for 
rhinoceros  products  through  the  promotion  of  substitutes,  public 
awareness  efforts,  and  compulsory  tradi  bans. 

Fifteen  years  later,  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that 
efforts  liave  met  with  success  on  either  of  these  fronts.  In  most- 
range  states,  even  those_  where  a  serious  commitment  to  rhino- 
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protection  has  been  made,  the  resources  simply  do  not  exist  to 
prevent  constant  attrition  of  rhino  populations  under  sustained 
poaching  pressure.  For  example,  studies  have  sliown  that 
effective  in  situ  black  rhino  conservation  requires  a  manpov/er 
deployment  of  1  man/20  km?  and  a  budget  investment  of  U.S.  .S-JjOp/kmS^ 

^pf    habitat^  "With  -tlie  :i sole ,..e_xcepti^n^,j3_f. -.Sou thf,A£riuflri^-notTr(X 

single  -range  state  on  the^continent^has 'jj'een  alile  to  meet  the^' 
~  recurrent LcostSj-ofi jDliick ij:hino..j=onservat ion ,.. -even  1. with-; large -• 

""scale-outaid?ifur)di_n.g_p\5.siBtance^  Moreover,  prospect?  for  doinq 
so  in  the  future  remain  di  m.  Recent  ,innovat;.iye;;f  ield  straliegiRsr" 

"such  :as-Z^mbabwe^s^policy..vQf  j dehorning -all jiwild^r hi nos,.-ar.e^^oiviY^ 

^  done  -  so -in  the  -context  ;;pf  ^Jcrisis-.management.wand./at  »J;j;<?JDehdous 
e'xperise'^-tjver  US ••$1 ,000-»4ier<animay;  dehorning  is.^p.tiCL.6J2iutiQ.n  - 
3  n-and^of--itself^  The  sad  reality  is  that,  with  the  p'^ssage  of 
time,  the  ground  war  to  r.ave  rhinos  is  being  lost  wherover  it  is 
being  fought. 

At  the  same  time,  few  inroads  are  being  made  to  stem  demnnd  for 
rhino  horn  abroad.  In  all  consuming  nations  except  North  Korea, 
import,  re-export  and  i?xpcrt  bans  for  rhino  horn  anrl  other 
products  have  been  enacti^d,  either  in  conjunction  with  joining 
the  Convention  or,  in  the  case  of  non-Partie.-s,  under  nntionnl 
legislation.  The  result  is  that  the  trade  now  flourisher- 
entirely  unreported  in  official  trade  statistics,  and  can  be 
quantified  only  by  estimating  stockpiles  in  consumer  countries 
and  counting  the  carcasses  of  poached  rhinos  in  rang"?  states. 
As  previously  stated,  internal  trade  issv\es  are  not  within  tlio 
mandate  of  CITES  and  tho  enactment  of  effective  intern-il  domf^sti" 
policies  has  been  ftauqht  with  legal  pitfalls  nnd  popul,-ir 
opposition  in  all  but  n  handful  of  countries. 

The  standing  Committee  Ponol.ution:  Trade  in  Rhino  Jlorn 

Wliile  the  overriding  Intent  of  the  Standing  C-timmi  ttee '  f= 
resolution  (Trade  in  Rhino  Horn)  is  clearly  to  re-focun  attention 
on  the  rhino  crisis,  unfortunately,  its  language  is  vagnr^, 
imprecise,  and  seemingly  in  conflict  with  itself,  advocating  boMi 
a  need  for  innovative  ideas  while  proposing  an  intensification 
of  the  long-standing,  orthodox  solutions  offered  to  date 
Bearing  in  mind  that  v;e  have  failed  to  conserve  rhinos  through 
the  strategies  that  have  been  employed  over  the  last  two  decades, 
it  is  worth  reviewing  a  number  of  issues  which  arise  out  of  the 
operative  components  of , this  resolution. 

Information  Review  and  Trade  Studies  -  The  resolution  calls 
for  the  Secretariat  to  initiate  a  special  project  to  gather 
information  on  the  "levels  of  stockpiles,  current  usage  and 
demand  and  current  illegal  supply  of  rhinoceros  horn  from  African 
and  Asian  sources  in  countries  of  use".  While  TRAFFIC  continues 
its  worldwide  efforts  to  bring  together  all  accessible 
information  and  data  on  the  rhino  horn  trade  and  encourages  any 
contribution  which  can  be  made  towards  this  end,  it  nonetheless 
must  be  appreciated  tha|t(|itj|)e  process  is  laborious,  stark  gaps  in 
our  state  of  knowledgelrwill  remain  in  spite  of  our  beAtJ efforts 
(i.e.  North  Korea),  anUji  Wi^  will  continue  to  lose  rhl^fis  every 
step  of  the  way.  To  dnfe-jJi  over  100  trade  studies,  assbi5sments, 
critiques  and  analyses  b(i  the  rhino  horn  trade  have  beefi  done  and- 
it  is  unlikely  that[-jbrtfi  more  study  is  going  to  chaqge-. 
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per-spect  1  ves  signif icant;ly .  It  is  aiyudr-le,  that  new,  innovative 
approai;h<.ti  to  rhino  conservation  cjn  hv  identified  immediately 
on  the  bdiiis  of  the  existing  body  of  iiijormation.  TRAFFIC  would 
urge  that  the  Animals  Committee  endorijfe  such  an  approach  so  that 
decisive  and  pragmatic  action  will  not  be  delayed  in  the  interest 
of  further  academic  study  and  review. '. 

Efforts  in  Consumer  Nations  -  The  resolution  directs  the 
Secretariat  to  push  consumer  nations  "to  control  illegal  trade, 
mount  media  campaigns  to  educate  users  to  the  plight  of  the 
rhinoceros  species  and  look  for  appropriate  substitutes  for  rhino 
horn  in  medicines  and  other  uses".  While  TRAFFIC  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  active  on  all  of  these  fronts,  it  needs  to  be 
emphasized  once  again  that  education  efforts  and  the  promotion 
of  substitutes  to  date  have  had  little  ii.ipact  in  the  consuming 
markets  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Indeed,  most  of  the  areas 
where  these  needs  are  greatest  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
conservation  education  efforts  coirononly  practised  in  Western 
countries.  Moreover,  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  even 
redoubled  efforts  along  these  lines  will  meet  with  success  before 
the  ecological  extinction  of  some  species  of  rhinos.  With 
respect  to  illegal  trade,  most  countries  have  already  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  impose  external  trade  bans  in  compliance  with 
CITES.  The  basic  problem  involves  the  imposition  of  domestic 
trade'bans  which  technically  remain  beyond  the  purview  of  CITES. 
Most  cuuiitries  seriously  dealing  with  this  issue  are  experiencing 
legal  difficulty  in  penalizing  the  possession  and/or  sale  of 
rhino  horn  which  was  acquired  before  national  import  bans  came 
into  effect.  The  issue  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  tliese  countries  instituted  measares  to  identify  existing 
rhino  horn  stocks  when  they  prohibited  importation.  While  we 
strongly  advocate  the  development  of  strict  internal  control 
policies,  the  fact  remains  that  legal  constraints  now  dictate  the 
instigation  of  cumbersome  administrative  processes  to  identify 
and  regisuer  'legitimate'  rhino  horns  and  other  products,  and, 
in  many  situations,  the  establishment  of  avenues  for  their 
dispensation  in  local  markets.  The  point  is  that  rhino  horn 
trading  will  continue  well  into  the  future  even  under  the  best 
circumstances.  It  is  worth  remembtring  that  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
only  example  in  Asia  where  all  aspects  of  rhino  horn  trade  have 
been  prohibited  under  law,  the  process  took  thirteen  years.  It 
is  essential  that  the  Animals  Committee  lemain  cognizant  of  these 
complexities  and  note  that  the  specific  actions  advocated  in  this 
component  of  the  resolution  are  long-standing  and  efforts  to  date 
have  done  little  to  stem  the  decline  of  rhinos. 

Practical  Support  to  Range  States  -  TRXtFrd^SUppSPtV^tlTe - 
^S%'ndlhgK:ommitteeU;endor6ement>;Ofjggli6rningy<and  translocation 
of  vulnerable  rhinos  within  range  states  to  deter  poaching,  but, 
again,  we  would  like  to  emphasize  the  high  cost  of  such 
activities  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  scope  within  the 
Secretariat's  current  budget  to  assist  such  efforts.  Unless 
individual  Parties  or  non-government  organizations  themselves 
come  forward  with  unprecedented  levels  of  funding,  there  is 
little  hope  such  activities  can  be  widely  and  regularly 
implemented  to  secure  the  future  of  tlie  world's  rhinos.  The 
record  to  date  clearly  demonstrates  that  neither  range  state 
expenditure,  other  government  fundirjOjO^^contributions  from  the_ 
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conservation  coitununity  have  been  able  to  stecure  adequate  funding 
for  rhino  conservation  nnd  the  costs  continue  to  rise  all  the 
time.  It  would  be  useful  for  the  Animals  Committee  to 
acknowledge  this  point. 

The  Issue  of  Stockpiles  -  The  Standing  Committee  resolution 
notes  the  "existence  of  substantial  illegal  stockpiles  of  rhino 
horn  in  some  countries,  including  Parties  to  the  Convjntion" , 
calls  them  "totally  unacceptable  to  and  incompatible  with 
implementation  of  the  Convention",  urges  "action  to  acquire  and 
destroy  rhino  horn  on  thp  part  of  government  agencies  responsible 
for  CITES",  and  finally  notes  "that  failure  to  take  such  action 
would  be  viewed  as  a  sevious  infraction,  likely  to  ref^ult  in  a 
call  for  trade  bans  cv  other  appropriate  actions".  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  vihat  the  terminology  "illegal  stn-:kpiles" 
actually  means  in  the  context  of  this  resolution.  Whi]«>  TRAFFIC 
acknowledges  that  "illeijnl"  rhino  horn  stockpiles  are  no  doubt 
in  existence,  with  rare  exception,  they  remain  in  the  h-->nds  of 
unknown  traffickers  and  black  market  dealers  until  'Intected 
through  appropriate  law  enforcement  activities.  If  thp  Standing 
Committee  has  specific  evidence  of  "substantial  illegal 
stockpiles"  anywhere  in  the  world,  TRAFFIC  urges  that  tliey  be 
revealed.  Equally,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
"legal"  stocks  in  both  '.;onsuming  countries  and  range  Pt--\tes  in 
the  hands  of  private  inOi viduals  as  well  as  government  nrjoncies. 
These  include  rhino  horn  and  other  products  which  were  re-jistered 
under  national  control  policies  (e.g.  Hong  Kong,  China,  Taiwan), 
as  well  as  stockpiler.  which  derive  from  law  enforcement 
activities,  dehorning  exercises,  natural  mortality,  and  other 
means.  It  remains  unclear  whether'»-the  -Standing  ^  Committee  .•■ 
resolution  regards  these  stockpiles. as. i'.illegal"..and  .whether  it' 
is  advocating  punitive  .T-'^tton  against  the  holders  of  such  stockf^ 
if  they  do  not  destroy  them.  On  a  final  note,  it  m>ist  b« 
.  appreciated  that,  legitimat^.jrhino.  hoi:n_^stockpiles_.i(i[.ill^.Piit.iri"f  f 
to' -'-accumulate,'  particularly  if  dehorning  bec^m^s  -in 
institutionalized  featuiT  of  in  situ  rhino  conservation  in  rang" 
states.  It  would  be  useful  if  the  Animals  Committ<^e  would 
provide  clarification  on  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  to  charac:terize  rhino  conservation  efforts  under 
CITES  over  the  last  two  decades  as  anything  less  thai>  a  total 
failure  would  be  irresponsible.  While  TRAFFIC  appreciates  the 
Standing  Committee's  efforts  to  bring  the  declining  fortunes  of 
the  world's  rhinos  back  to  centre  stage,  it  is  disappointing  to 
note  that  the  agenda  of  activities  offered  in  the  resolution 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  rehash  of  previous  efforts  which 
have  thus  far  failed.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  TRAFFIC 
believes  it  is  critical  to  move  beyond  the  narrow  scope  of 
orthodox  conservation  strategies  and  consider  the  full  spectrum 
of  available  options  to  enhance  rhino  conservation  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Animals  Committee  shares  this  view 
and  the  sense  of  urgency  which  rhino  conservation  must  command 
at  this  time. 
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SUCN  >H  ^f^ 


Tta  «WmU  CMa«viDM  Um 


SPECIES  SURVIVAL  COMMISSION 


SUSTAINABLE  USE  OF  WILOLZFE  PROGRAMME  (SUWP) 

1400  16TH  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Tel:  <202)  939-3416 
Fajc:  (202)  797-5461 

September  1992 CIRCULAR  LETTER  92/03 

Dear  Colleagues, 

With  each  Circular  Letter  I  am  more  enthusiastic  about  the  role  sustainable  use 
can  serve  in  conserving  wild  species  and  contributing  to  rural  development  —  to 
a  large  part  because  of  your  comments  and  the  ideas  and  experiences  you  have 
shared  with  us.  They  are  greatly  appreciated.  And,  they  have  had  considerable 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  Programme,  and  the  policy  for  sustainable  use 
of  wild  species.   Thank  you  very  much.   Please  continue. 

T»»ue»;  The  black  rhino  is  in  immediate  peril  of  becoming  extinct  in  Zimbabwe. 
According  to  a  report  being  prepared  by  Tom  Milliken,  Director  of  TRAFFIC'S 
Eastern/Southern  Africa  Office,  as  few  as  500  black  rhinos  could  remain  in  the 
country.  Possibly  as  few  as  2,400  animals  remain  on  the  continent  today.  At  the 
present  poaching  rate,  Zimbabwe's  Department  of  National  Parks  and  Wild  Life 
Management  (DNPWLM)  estimate  that  the  black  rhino  will  be  effectively  extinct  in 
protected  areas  within  eighteen  months  —  if  action  is  not  taken  immediately. 

The  black  rhino  has  been  listed  on  CITES  Appendix  I  since  1977.  Under  the  Treaty 
it  is  fully  protected  from  international  trade.  And  yet,  the  TRAFFIC  paper 
confirms  that  poaching  is  now  being  driven  by  speculation  that  the  species  will 
soon  be  extinct,  and  hence  the  horn  will  be  of  greater  value.  It  is  clear  that 
legal  protection  has  not  been  adequate  to  save  the  species. 

Acting  decisively,  the  Zimbabwe  government  has  began  to  dehorn  black  rhinos.  But, 
the  horn  grows  back,  and  the  dehorning  process  will  have  to  be  repeated  every  two 
to  three  years.  The  costvis  between  US$  1,000  and  2,000  for  each  animal.  How 
will  this  cost  be  covered?  The  Deportment's  annual  budget  is  USS  400,000,  and 
a  minimum  of  US$  500,000  is  needed  1 

A  number  of  suggestions  have  been  made,  including:  l)ranching  rhinos  to  harvest 
the  horn,  2)  marketing  a  limited  number  of  darting  safaris,  3)  sport  hunting  of 
selected  post-reproductive  males,  and  4)  sale  of  the  harvested  and  stockpiled 
horn.  Each  option  has  the  potential  of  bringing  in  significant  revenuesT 
However,  assuming  the  sport  hunters  (on  either  darting  or  shooting  safaris)  would 
want  the  horn  as  a  trophy,  they  may  not  be  able  to  take  their  trophy  home  due  to 
national  laws.  And,  sale  of  the  horn  would  be  in  violation  of  CITES  regulations. 
While  lUCN  cannot  condone  violations  of  CITES,  it  is  clear  that  the  fata  of 
rhinos  is  being  determined  by  economic  forces,  not  legal  protection.  _ 

Should  the  horn  be  sold  to  cover  the  cost  of  dehorning?  Would  sale  of  the  horn 
directly  to  Asian  medicine  companies,  at  prices  below  what  poachers  are  receiving 
(USS  125  per  kilogram),  generate  sufficient  income  to  cover  the  continuing  cost 
of  dehorning?  Would  such  sales  eliminate  the  illegal  trade?  And,  how  would  the 
legal  sale  affect  poaching  in  other  countries  and  for  other  species? 

Obviously,  this  is  a  complex  issue.  Solutions  are  controversial.  And,  success 
will  depend  on  all  segments  of  the  conservation  community  acting  decisively 
together  —  ur  we  con  say  goodby  to  this  species.  What  do  ynu  think?  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  your  thoughts. 

Policy:  By  now  you  should  have  received  the  2nd  draft  of  the  lUCN  policy 
statement  for  the  sustainable  use  of  wild  species,  co-written  with  the  Robert  and 
Christine  Prescott-Allen  (co-chairs  of  the  Specialist  Group  on  the  Sustainable 
Use  of  Wild  Species).  The  2nd  draft  incorporates  many  peoples'  views  that  the 
policy  should  be  less  technical  and  emphasize  the  social  and  economic  factors 
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affecting  usee  of  wild  epecies.  Dr.  Martin  Holdgate,  lUCN's  Director  General, 
has  sent  this  draft  to  all  lUCN  members  requesting  their  conunente.  A  third  draft 
of  the  policy  will  be  reviewed  at  the  next  SSC  Steering  Committee  meeting  in 
Noveinber.  So,  please  send  your  comments  to  Christine  and  Robert  Preecott-Allen 
or  to  our  attention  by  15  September. 

DamonttratiOD  proiectt  update;  The  demonstration  projects  we  have  helped  develop 
in  cooperation  with  communities,  government  agencies,  and  local  NGOs  are 
providing  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  factors  affecting 
sustainable  use  of  wild  species.  In  each  project,  the  goal  is  to  provide  a 
framework  for  rural  communities  to  manage  wild  resources  sustainably  --  for  their 
benefit.  Communities  are  participating  in  the  project  development  process. 
Government  agencies  and  NGOs  are  gaining  insights  into  how  beat  to  provide 
communities  with  needed  technical  assistance  (e.g.,  biological,  organizational, 
economic).   And,  government  wildlife  policies  are  being  reviewed. 

To  enhance  direct  communications  between  people  involved  in  sustainable  use  of 
wild  species,  we  have  developed  an  agreement  with  the  CAMPFIRE  Association  of 
Zimbabwe  to  provide  consultants  to  go  to  other  countries  to  meet  with  community 
leaders,  government  officials  and  NGO  representatives  and  brief  them  on  how 
community-based  management  of  wild  species  is  being  developed  in  Zimbabwe.  The 
agreement  also  provides  for  the  CAMPFIRE  Association  to  host  delegations  from 
other  countries  where  they  are  developing  national  programmes  for  sustainable  use 
of  wild  species.  As  a  pilot,  assuming  funding  will  be  available,  three 
consultants  from  the  CAMPFIRE  Association  will  visit  Pakistan  in  early  1993, 
after  which  the  Campfire  Association  will  host  a  similar  delegation  from  Pakistan 
to  visit  Zimbabwe.  If  successful,  similar  exchanges  will  be  organized  in  the 
future. 

Advisory  and  Technical  serviceti  In  July,  in  collaboration  with  TRAFFIC 
International,  the  SUWP  began  a  programme  to  assist  Senegal's  CITES  Management 
Authority  reorganize  management  of  the  wild  bird  trade.  Catherine  Allen  (SUWP) 
and  Steve  Broad  (TRAFFIC)  visited  Senegal  and  held  extensive  meetings  with  a 
variety  of  government  officials,  traders,  and  the  donor  community.  A  proposal 
was  developed  to  hold  a  workshop  involving  government  personnel,  bird  exporters 
and  trappers,  and  specialists  to  develop  a  management  plan  which  will  ensure  that 
harvests  of  wild  birds  are  sustainable  and  pre-export  mortality  is  reduced. 

At  the  request  of  the  Indonesian  government  (PHPA),  the  SUWP  will  assist  the 
government  to  develop  a  management -framework  for  their  wild  species  trade.  Later 
this  year  a  background  brief  will  be  prepared  in  collaboration  with  PHPA  in 
preparation  for  a  workshop  that  will  be  scheduled  early  next  year. 

f'/^-,m..nic«tiont  -newt"!  In  the  past  three  months,  Jon  Hutton  (Zimbabwe)  has  been 
assessing  the  need  for  an  Institute  for  Sustainable  Use  of  Wildlife,  under  a 
contract  from  the  Zimbabwe  Trust.  Besides  his  considerable  experience  with 
crocodile  and  ostrich  management,  Jon  has  met  with  specialists  in  the  UK,  US,  and 
Zimbabwe.  His  assessment  will  be  especially  useful  in  helping  various 
initiatives  —  including  SUWP  —  delineate  their  activities  to  better  serve  the 
community.  We  would  appreciate  receiving  your  ideas  about  what  an  Institute 
should  do,  and  how  the  SUWP  can  best  contribute  to  the  concept. 

The  Wildlife  Society  (USA)  is  hosting  an  Intarnatioual  Wildlife  ManagaBsnt 
Congress  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  19-25  September  1993.  The  theme  is: 
"Integrating  People  and  Wildlife  for  a  Sustainable  Future".  Scientific/technical 
methods,  as  well  as,  social-political-econoraic  issues  will  be  discussed  in 
detail.  The  emphasis  of  the  Congress  will  be  on  providing  practical  applications. 
For  more  information  contact  The  Wildlife  Society  5410  Grosvenor  Lane  Bethesda, 
MD  20814  USA  Fax:  (301)  530-2471. 


Steve  Edwards,  Programme  Director 
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Trade  In  Bhinn  Tfrtra 


The  StffidiDf  ComnuOse  1 1 

admowIedgiDg  the  critical  pioblem  of  Afrioa  and  Asia  iJnnocerDs  consttvuion  despite  OIES 
Appeadk  I  listins  for  alaiost  20  years,  tnd  calls  for  adioas  uith  various  resolutions  of  CITES  on  6e 
need  for  new  measures  to  be  wplored  that  wDl  rev«se  the  downvkird  trend  in  population  nr-r'-v—  for 
those  species. 

resolved  to: 

(i)  rn?Vr.  trade  rthird  ispetis  of  liinoceros  i  project  of  special  int;.-Et  for  the 

Sanding  Commitle;  leading  up  to  C0P9; 

pi)  call  nDoa  aH  Parties  to  tie  Com'cation,  a  well  as  non-Parties,  thit  ir;  ible 

to  influsice  end  constrain  the  current  iUejal  tnde  in  minocrros  horn,  to  do 
JO  urgmtly  and  propose  innovative  ideas  on.  (he  matter  to  the  SLsting 
Comniitiesj  and 

(iii)  give  sajport  mi  encoasgaimt  to  dl  agencies  zni  countries  ti-ctSisg 

tow'zrds  diinocCTOs  eonstnidon  in  any  way  conqalible  ^ia  the 
leqcirEincnls,  poHdcs  and  lesalntioas  of  tiie  Conventioii; 

md  directol  the  Seottaiiat  to: 

Q  jdmdfy  in  ^'yin'tian  with  range  Stats,  Traffic,  and  ccmsumiiig  eoctdes, 

and  seek  fimding  for,  and  eiecali  a  special  project  to  gather  icfosLatica 
iirgeatly  and  cotnpreheasively  on  the  levels  of  stoclcpiles,  coircat  ucjt  ai 
demznd  and  current  ille^^  ^"FPb'  "'  lUnoceros  horn  from  AMan  ^^ 
Asian  sources  in  countries  of  Bse; 


Oi) 


make  contact  vith  CUES  antiorities  in  naitet  couniies,  especiilly  Coinz, 
and  viith  sjipropriaie  ofScialj  in  non-Part)'  states  such  as  South  Zorci  to 
Urge  prOir{>t  cod  Strong  tction  to  control  ID:^  trade,  ir./Mm;  j'j^'ti 
caastai^os  to  educaHoa  iisen  as  to  the  plight  of  the  dbisocoQs  specis  cd 
look  for  appropriate  snbstitntes  for  t^ino  honi  in  medidnes  atid  other  uses; 
sad 

jdestiiy  and  pnrsue  any  means  consistent  with  the  Convention,  'whereby  the 
Sexattarizt  and/or  Parties  can  give  urgent,  practical  support  to  the  eSor'j  of 
riuDoceros  lange  to  protect  isinocsros,  including  initiatives  to  reduce 
poacher  interest  in  these  animals  through  dehorning  or  to  remove  indSidcal 
yniTTtjIc  Iq  safe  babitaL 

maie  subnussions  as  appropriate  to  achieve  a  xeopeaing  of  the  TrifEc  oHia 
in  TaipeL  ~   ~ 


back  to  the  Standing  Committee  regularly  as  the  prbgrt&s  is  made. 


■  The  Standing  Committee  regartis  the  existence  of  ai^stantiaHDi^  stocltjiDes  of  ihino  horn  in  some  cocntries, 
iscludiss  Parties  to  the  Coavendon,  as  totally  Uruc^^^le  to  *ai  iocompatible  with  implenieataticai  of  the 
Convention,  and  accordingly  calk  fordirect  action  to  acquire  and  destroy  thino  horn  en  the  part  of  tovenuomt 
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RELEASE 


SAFARI  CLUB  INTERNATIONAL 

4800  W  Gales  Pass  Road.  Tucson,  Arizona  85745  602,  620  1220 


SPORTSMEN  ACT  TO  SAVE  RHINOS 

Contact:  Richard  Parsons,  Washington,  DC 
(703)  709-2293 


Safari  Club  International,  an  international  group  of  sportsmen  and  conservationists,  has 
proposed  a  new  law  to  save  the  rhinoceros  from  extinction.   Dr.  Douglas  Yajko,   President  of 
SCI,  said  that  the  law  was  drafted  by  SCI's  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  and  submitted 
recently  to  several  Congressmen  for  consideration    The  SCI  proposal  is  modeled  after  the 
African  Elephant  Conservation  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1989. 

The  proposed  law  would  provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  any  country, 
organization  or  individual  that  could  come  up  with  effective  projects  to  conserve  the 
rhinoceros 

The  plight  of  the  rhino  became  a  major  conservation  issue  when  the  CITES  meeting  in  Kyoto 
in  1992  failed  to  agree  on  effective  measures  to  stop  the  downward  slide  of  several  species  of 
the  large  animal.   The  CITES  parties  rejected  a  proposal  by  several  southern  African  nations 
to  legalize  limited  trade  in  rhino  horn  as  a  method  of  raising  funds  to  protect  the  remaining 
rhinos    The  CITES  parties  chose  instead  to  renew  their  calls  for  an  end  to  the  illegal  trading 
of  rhino  horn,  primarily  for  the  Oriental  medicine  market. 

The  proposal  specifically  recognizes  the  value  of  the  contribution  of  the  sportsman    It  says, 
"human  interaction  with  rhinoceros  populations  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including  the  darting 
and  dehorning  of  individuals  [rhinos]  to  eliminate  poaching  and  sport  hunting  of  a  limited 
number  of  animals  is  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  conservation  of  various  species 
[of  rhinos] "     Dr  Yajko  said,  "it  should  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  few  places  where 
rhino  populations  are  secure  is  in  South  Africa,  where  the  southern  white  rhino  is  managed 
and  protected  on  game  ranches    The  money  to  support  this  system  comes  from  the 
sportsmen,  who  are  allowed  to  take  a  very  limited  number  of  animals  each  year." 
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Draft  Rhino  Conservation  Act  of  1993 

Section  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rhino  Conservation  Act  of 
1993." 

Section  2.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  a  framework  and 
direction  for  programmatic  and  funding  assistance  to  range 
nations  in  the  conservation  of  the  various  species  of  rhinoceros. 

Section  3.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Despite  great  effort,  substantial  expenditure,  and 
tragic  loss  of  human  life,  the  populations  of  all 
species  of  rhinoceros  are  rapidly  declining  and  all  of 
these  species  face  immediate  extinction  unless 
effective  action  is  taken; 

(2)  The  plight  of  the  rhinoceros  symbolizes  the 
problems  with  ineffective  action  to  preserve  viable 
populations  of  species  impacted  by  human  activities; 

(3)  The  development  of  effective  strategies  to  preserve 
the  rhinoceros  is  a  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America; 

(4)  The  United  States  cannot,  by  its  efforts  alone, 
preserve  the  rhinoceros,  but  it  can  offer  effective 
assistance  and  funding  to  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  range  nations  where  the  rhinoceros  occurs  and 
the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  nations  whose 
activities  and  markets  impact  the  rhinoceros 
populations; 

(5)  Previous  efforts  to  conserve  the  rhinoceros  have 
had  limited  effect  and  their  continuation  will  not, 
alone,  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  various  species  of 
rhinoceros;   New  and  innovative  efforts  are  required  in 
order  to  save  the  species  of  rhinoceros  from 
extinction; 

(5)  Human  interaction  with  rhinoceros  populations  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  including  the  darting  and 
dehorning  of  individuals  to  eliminate  poaching  and 
sport  hunting  of  a  limited  number  of  animals  is  likely 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  conservation  of  the 
various  species. 

Section  4.  STATEMENT  OF  POLICY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  - 
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(1)  to  assist  in  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the 
various  species  of  rhinoceros  by  supporting  the 
conservation  programs  of  (A)  the  range  nations  in  which 
rhinoceros  occur,  (B)  nations  whose  activities  affect 
rhinoceros  populations,  (C)  the  CITES  Secretariat,  and 
(D)  any  other  intergovernmental  organization  that  can 
assist  in  the  conservation  of  rhinoceros;  and 

(2)  to  provide  financial  resources  for  such  programs: 

(3)  to  encourage,  facilitate  and  fund  private  sector 
rhinoceros  conservation  activity  by  individuals, 
businesses  and  non-governmental  organizations; 

(4)  to  encourage  the  exploration  and  use  of  all 
strategies  which  may  accomplish  effective  conservation 
of  the  rhinoceros  species 

Section  5.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  The  term  "conservation"  shall  mean  the  use  of  all 
methods  and  procedures  which  are  necessary  to  bring  the 
rhinoceros  to  the  point  at  which  their  are  sufficient  stable 
and  numerous  populations  to  insure  that  the  various  species 
of  rhinoceros  will  not  become  extinct;  such  methods  and 
procedures  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  all  activities 
associated  with  scientific  resources  management  such  as 
research,  census,  law  enforcement,  habitat  acquisition  and 
maintenance,  propagation,  live  trapping,  transportation,  the 
taking  of  parts  from  live  animals,  and  regulated  taking. 

(b)  the  term  "Fund"  shall  mean  the  Rhinoceros  Conservation 
Fund  established  by  section  7(a)  of  this  Act; 

(c)  The  term  "range  nation"  means  any  country  in  which  any 
species  of  rhinoceros  occurs  naturally  in  the  wild. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Section  6.  RHINOCEROS  CONSERVATION  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  GENERAL.-  The  Secretary  shall  use  all  of  his 
authorities,  in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
achieve  practical  and  positive  conservation  benefits  for  all 
species  of  rhinoceros. 

(b)  PROJECT  PROPOSAL.-  Any  government  agency  of  a  range 
country,  the  CITES  Secretariat,  any  other  intergovernmental 
organization,  or  any  individual,  business  or  organization 
may  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  project  proposal  under  this 
section.   Each  proposal  shall  contain  - 

(i)  the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for  conducting 
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the  project; 

(2)  a  succinct  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
project; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
individuals  who  will  be  conducting  the  project; 

(4)  an  estimate  of  the  funds  and  time  required  to 
complete  the  project; 

(5)  evidence  of  support  of  the  project  by  appropriate 
governmental  entities  within  the  range  nation(s)  or 
other  relevant  nation(s)  in  which  the  project  will  be 
conducted,  if  such  support  is  required  for  the  success 
of  the  project; 

(6)  any  other  information  the  Secretary  considers  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  evaluating  the  eligibility 
of  the  project  for  funding  under  this  Act. 

(c)  PROJECT  REVIEW  AND  APPROVAL.-  The  Secretary  shall  review 
each  project  proposal  to  determine  if  it  meets  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  and  otherwise  merits  assistance 
under  this  Act.   Not  later  than  6  months  after  receiving  a 
project  proposal,  and  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds, 
the  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove  the  proposal  and 
provide  written  notification  to  the  person  who  submitted  the 
proposal  and  to  each  nation  within  which  the  project  is  to 
be  conducted. 

(d)  CRITERIA  FOR  APPROVAL.-  The  Secretary  may  approve  a 
project  under  this  section  if  the  project  will  enhance 
programs  or  activities  for  the  conservation  of  rhinoceros. 

(e)  PROJECT  REPORTING.-  Each  entity  that  receives  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  provide  such  periodic  reports  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  considers  relevant  and 
appropriate.   Each  report  shall  include  all  information 
requested  by  the  Secretary  for  evaluating  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  project. 

Section  7.  RHINOCEROS  CONSERVATION  FUND. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT.-  There  is  established  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  a  spearate  account  to  be  known  as  the 
"Rhinoceros  Conservation  Fund,"  which  shall  consist  of 
amounts  deposited  into  the  Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  DEPOSITS  INTO  THE  FUND.-  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  deposit  into  the  Fund  - 

(J)  all  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  form  of  donations  under  subsection  (d); 

(2)  all  amounts  credited  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e);  and 

(3)  other  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Fund  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 
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(C)  USE.- 

(J)  IN  GENERAL.-  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  amounts  in 
the  Fund  may  be  used  without  further  appropriation,  to 
provide  assistance  under  this  Act. 
(2)  ADMINISTRATION.-   Not  more  than  3  percent  of 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Fund  for  a  fiscal  year  or 
otherwise  available  in  the  Fund  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  administer  the  Fund. 

(d)  ACCEPTANCE  AND  USE  OF  DONATIONS.-  The  Secretary  may 
accept  and  use  donations  of  funds  to  provide  assistance 
under  this  Act.   Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
form  of  donations  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  deposit  into  the  Fund. 

(e)  CREDITS  TO  THE  FUND.-  All  agencies  of  the  United  States 
are  authorized  to  forgive  all  or  any  portion  of  a  debt  to 
the  United  States  owed  by  a  range  nation  or  other  nation  the 
activities  of  which  may  affect  rhinoceros  populations,  and 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such  amount  is 
to  be  credited  to  the  Fund. 

Section  8.  PERMISSION  TO  IMPORT  OR  EXPORT  LIVE  RHINOCEROS  OR 
RHINOCEROS  PARTS  AND  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  IN  RELATION  TO  APPROVED  PROJECTS.-  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  issue  permits  for  the  importation  of  live 
rhinoceros  or  rhinoceros  parts  and  products  in  connection 
with  any  approved  project. 

(b)  OTHERWISE.-  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  approve,  by 
regulation  or  permit,  the  importation  or  exportation  of  live 
rhinoceros  or  rhinoceros  parts  and  products  if  he  deems  such 
importation  or  exportation  to  be  a  program  or  activity  that 
will  benefit  the  conservation  of  rhinoceros. 

(c)  RELATION  TO  OTHER  FEDERAL  OR  STATE  LAWS.-  A  permit  or 
regulation  issued  under  this  section  shall  be  superior  to 
any  contradictory  provision  of  any  federal  or  state  law, 
regulation  or  permit. 

Section  9.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  a 
total  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997  and  1998  to  carry  out  this  Act, 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  Amounts  not  expended  in 
one  fiscal  year  may  carry  over  and  be  utilized  in  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 
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DEPAKTMENT  OF  NATIOKAL  PARKS  ASD  WILD  UFE  MANAGEMENT 
P.O.  Box  8365,  CAUSEWAY,  Harare,  Zmbabve 


THE  CHIEF.  OFHCE  OF  SCJESUFIC  AUTHORITY 
Arlingtos  Square,  {loom  7ZS, 
Umted  Sutas  FUh  and  Wildlife  Service, 
WASHINGTON  D.C.  20240,  USA 

2Stb  October  1993 


Deix  Sin 

DRAFT  RHINOCEROS  CONSERVATION  ACT  of  1S93 


'  Tbe  CITES  Muagement  aad  Scieatific  Authority  for  ZJabdbvt  presents  its 
c«oipliiaea«  to  its  counuipart  Aiithorities  in  the  Govtmncnt  of  the  United  States 
of  A^ierica  and  coaraitnia  the  cun'ent  efforts  of  the  United  Statet  Govermneat  to 
prepaxe  a  Rhinoceros  Ceas^rvstion  Act  through  the  Eavironmental  and  Natural 
Rescnirces  Subcommittse  of  the  House  Merchaflt  Maiine  ad  Fisheries  Committee 
chaired  by  House  of  Represeatativca  Bcssbe?  Gsny  Studds  with  Jack  Field*  u 
couateipart  raoldiig  membex-  Ziababwe  applauds  the  intention  within  the  diait 
Act  for  the  commitmeni  by  Congress  of  US55  million  for  rhino  conservatioD  for 
each  of  th«  years  from  I994<  1998. 

The  Department  of  National  Paris  and  Wild  life  Mas8£«mentin  Zimbabwa 
has  been  given  a  copy  of  the  draft  Act  currently  under  conaderatioB  by  the 
Congressional  Sub-Committee  although  it  hss  sot,  at  this  stage,  been  invited  to 
piuvi«it^%c4anx«ae-en'ilic  draft  We^und«f«ta«d,  haaygvsr,  thatfl  y«^pfM£aafea 
from  U.S.  Departmcatof  the  laterioriviU  testify  at  the  first  public  information 
hearing  oa  the  subject  oa  3ni  November  1993  and  seek,  through  your  good  offices, 
to  convey  our  initial  fcapressiow  oa  the  draft  Act  W«  hope,  that  this  aote, 
submitted  ia  advance  of  an  aaticipaud  request  to  camment  on  the  Act,  will  be 
eccepud  in  the  spirit  of  avoidiag  possible  minnderstaadln|s  at  a  Utex  time  whea 
further  work  has  beea  done  towards,  a  final  Act 
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Zimbabu^'t  po«itiea  on  "...  pract3c«l  a^d  ponttv«  cotU«rv%tioa  b«se£it£  ..." 
[Paragraph  5(a)  of  the  draft  Act]  remains  &$  stated  at  the  last  Conference  of  the 
Parties  to  CITES  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  1992,  and  a  repeated  by  our  Minister  of  the 
Environment  oad  Tourism  at  the  meeting  on  rhiaooeros  ccascivatioa  convened  at 
UNEP,  Nairobi,  in  June,  1993.  Zimbabwe  feels  strongly  that  th«  time  has  come 
when  its  rhinoceros  populations  (such  a£  reciain)  will  only  be  succe&sfuUy  (O&sexved 
through  the  inception  of  a  legiil  trade  in  rhinoceros  prcxlucts. 

This  is  stated  in  full  awarene^  of  the  various  items  detailed  in  Section  4  of 
thednftAct: 

i)       .the  listing  of  rhinoceros  species  on  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  of 
the  United  States; 

s 

ii)       the  various  CFTES  resolutioos  calling  for  stronger  measures  to  halt  the  trade 
in  rhinoceros  products  and  to  destroy  stacks  of  rhino  bom; 

jii)  the  cextifieadon  on  ?th  September  1993  by  the  Secretary  of  t^e  Interior  that 
the  Peoples'  Republie  of  Chins  and  Taiwan  continue  to  be  engaged  ia  trads 
of  rhinoceros  horn;  and 

iv)  the  resolution  of  the  Sundlng  Comaaittee  of  CUES  ur|ing  Parties  to 
implement  stricter  domestic  measures ".,..  up  to  and  including  an  imsnediate 
prohibitioa  of  trade  in  wildlife  species^"  [Para^ph  4(6) J. 

None  of  these  measures  have  we  supported  and.  apart  from  the  CITCS 
Resolutions  referred  to  in  paragraph  ii)  above,  we  have  not  been  eonwlted. 


Our  position  stems  from  s  fusdamental  difference  ia  apptoaeb  to 
eo&seivatiOQ  to  (hat  espoused  in  the  draft  Act  We  seek  self-sufficiency  in  our 
eoBservation  through  sustainable  use  of  wildlife  spcdes  and  do  not  support  the 
concept  enshrined  in  both  your  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  CITES  Treaty  that 
a  moratorium  is  trade  is  desirable,  praetkal  or  appropriate  —  in  a  case  where  the 
trade  would  be  beneficial  to  the  species. 
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The  provisions  far  sanctioos  against  nations  engaglai  in  trade  (SECTIOS  7) 
strika  us  as  partieulaily  s«veie.  Implicit  in  th&se  measures  i^  U>e  afsujoption  that 
only  one  coaservation  approach  u  correct:  the  possibiliQ'  of  alternative 
eoateivation  philosophies  which  are  likdy  to  be  more  suocfsaful  in  the  long  tena, 
is  not  admitted. 


We  appreciate  that  the  proposed  Act  is  mcruvated  by  concern  for  the  survival 
of  rhinocero»  species.  As  a  nanon  which  on&e  held  the  largest  rhinoceros 
population  in  Africa,  we  have  an  equal,  if  not  gzeater,  concern  that  appropriate 
xoeasurej  are  taken  to  secure  the  future  of  the  rhinoceros.  We  assume  that  the 
proposed  Act  is  primarily  intended  to  benefit  range  states  and  that  Namibia,  South 
Africa  and  Zimbabwe  would  rank  highly  amongst  its  potential  beneficiaries.  All  of 
these  southern  AfricAn  countries  have  expressed  their  belief  that  the  tisse  ha4  com* 
for  the  inception  of  a  legal  trade  in  rhinoceros  products. 


We  would  be  very  grateful  for  a  record  of  the  bearis;  to  be  held  on  3id 
November  and  any  other  relevant  xnaterul  subsequent  to  the  ffieeting.  The 
Zimbabwe  Government  seeks  dialogue  rather  than  confrontation  on  this  subject 
uid  would  not  like  to  find  itself  in  a  situation  where,  for  marter*  of  principle,  it 
were  unable  to  make  use  of  the  potential  benefits  offered  by  the  United  Statea 
Rhino  Conservation  Act 


Yours  faithfully, 


^$^U^ 


W.IC  Ndjku 

CyTES  Sdewa'fle  antj  Managem^pt  Auihariy  for  Zfanbabwe 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION  UNTIL  RELEASED 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 

FISHERIES 
UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


STATEMENT  OF 

SHERRI  WASSERMAN  GOODMAN 

DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

(ENVIRONMENTAL  SECURITY) 

BEFORE  THE 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

NOVEMBER  3,  1993 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  amendments 
to  the  Sikes  Act,  H.R.  3300. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  steward  for  25  million  acres  of 
public  land,  an  area  about  as  large  as  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
DoD  lands  represent  all  of  our  country's  major  land  types  and 
contain  sensitive  ecosystems  and  endangered  species, 
irreplaceable  historic  and  archeological  sites,  and  many  other 
important  natural  and  cultural  resources.   We  face  a  challenging 
task  protecting  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  these  resources 
while  training  on  military  lands  to  defend  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States.   Protection  and  enhancement  of  these  resources 
ensures  the  continued  availability  of  lands  and  waters  to  support 
training  that  is  critical  to  mission  performance. 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  Sikes  Act  has  proven  instrumental 
in  helping  the  Department  manage  its  unique  natural  resources. 
The  approximately  250  cooperative  fish  and  wildlife  management 
plans  our  military  installations  have  developed  under  the  Sikes 
Act  in  coordination  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
state  fish  and  game  agencies  have  been  the  cornerstone  for  many 
of  our  natural  resources  management  initiatives. 

The  current  evolution  to  ecosystem  management  signals  a  new 
chapter  in  our  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  between 
different  ecosystem  elements.   No  longer  can  we  prepare  separate 
management  plans  fo-r  individual  elements,  bind  them  in  a  single 
document,  and  presume  we  are  practicing  integrated  natural 
resource  management.   It  is  important  that  we  continue  to  move 
towards  truly  integrated  natural  resources  management.   With 
several  important  exceptions,  we  support  the  legislation. 

We  strongly  support  requiring  integrated  natural  resource 
management  plans  for  all  appropriate  military  installations.   We 
believe  this  is  the  most  effective  means  of  ensuring  that 
resource  management  decisions  on  DoD  lands  are  made  by  commanders 
based  on  informed  consideration  of  all  relevant  factors. 

Other  Sikes  Act  amendments  would  provide  for: 

public  participation  in  the  preparation  of  each 
integrated  management  plan. 

establishment  of  specific  natural  resource  management 
goals  and  objectives. 

internal  review  of  installation  compliance  and  reporting 
of  these  results  to  Congress. 

deadlines  for  adopting  integrated  management  plans. 
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trained  DoD  personnel  to  enforce  existing  fish  and 
wildlife  laws  on  military  installations. 

We  believe  these  amendments  are  complementary  to  the 
provision  to  develop  integrated  plans,  and  that  they  would  help 
ensure  that  high  quality  plans  are  prepared  and  implemented. 

We  agree  with  establishing  a  framework  which  will  accurately 
identify  any  installations  which  are  not  complying  with 
requirements  to  implement  integrated  natural  resource  management 
plans  while  at  the  same  time  not  imposing  undue  burdens  on  our 
installations  or  natural  resource  managers.   However,  we  disagree 
with  using  a  system  of  Notices  of  Violation  to  ensure 
implementation.   We  believe  the  provisions  of  subsection  5(a) 
would  be  difficult  to  administer  and  could  damage  existing 
cooperative  relationships  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  State  fish  and  game  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  like  to  propose  an 
alternative  approach  to  ensure  that  integrated  natural  resource 
management  plans  are  developed  and  implemented  on  our  military 
installations.   First,  we  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  natural 
resource  laws  are  given  the  same  kinds  of  programming  and 
budgeting  priority  as  other  environmental  laws.   We  will  be 
creating  a  prioritization  system  for  funding  natural  resource 
projects.   Nonrecurring  projects  and  services  required  to  get 
into  compliance  with  natural  resources  regulatory  requirements  in 
the  current  budget  fiscal  year  will  be  considered  "must  fund" 
items.   Examples  of  these  "must  fund"  items  will  include: 

-  preparation  of  integrated  natural  resource  management 
plans . 

-  commitments  made  under  special  agreements  such  as  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement . 

-  surveys  of  wetlands  or  endangered  species,  where  their 
occurrence  is  probable,  and  current  or  proposed  land  use 
could  violate  regulatory  requirements. 

-  natural  resource  damage  assessments  prepared  in  response 
to  immediate  legal  requirements. 

Second,  we  are  committed  to  establishing  internal  audit 
procedures  to  ensure  that  integrated  natural  resource  management 
plans  are  developed  and  implemented.   One  of  my  goals  is  to 
establish  measures  of  merit  for  all  elements  of  DoD's 
Environmental  Security  program,  including  Conservation.   We  would 
like  to  work  with  your  staff  to  develop  measures  that  effectively 
summarize  the  progress  of  our  installations  in  achieving  fully 
integrated  plans.   We  believe  that  ultimate  responsibility  for 
management  of  the  sensitive  natural  resources  on  DoD  lands  lies 
with  the  military  managers  who  use  those  resources.   It  is  the 
Department's  position  that,  given  our  mangers'  demonstrated 
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leadership  in  natural  resource  conservation  and  our  expertise  in 
military  operations,  we  are  in  the  best  position  to  balance  the 
needs  of  mission  accomplishment  with  natural  resource 
stewardship. 

An  issue  of  great  concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense  is  our 
continuing  ability  to  use  our  lands  to  support  the  military 
mission.   We  understand  that  even  with  the  best  planning,  full 
compliance  with  environmental  laws  will  sometimes  restrict  our 
ability  to  train.   However,  we  disagree  with  imposing  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  our  lands  such  as  can  be  found  in  subsection 
3(c) (2) (C) .   We  strongly  recommend  deleting  the  limiting  phrase 
"unless  such  loss  is  required  to  comply  with  environmental  laws 
or  to  improve  the  management  of  natural  and  cultural  resources," 
in  order  to  keep  the  proper  balance  between  resource  management 
and  the  military  mission  on  DoD  lands. 

Military  training  requires  the  use  of  relatively  large  areas 
of  land.   In  most  cases,  this  use  does  not  result  in  significant 
damage  to  the  land.   In  fact,  most  military  lands  are  regionally 
recognized  for  their  relatively  high  habitat  quality  for  both 
common  and  rare  plant  and  animal  species.   They  are  often 
sanctuaries  for  unique  natural  resources  because  there  is  no 
development  or  other  activity  which  can  degrade  natural  habitats. 
Where  military  activities  do  cause  damage,  we  are  undertaking 
measures  to  integrate  our  training  needs  with  the  development  of 
innovative  technological  solutions  to  sustain  intensively  used 
land  resources. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Defense  are  building  a  new 
Conservation  strategy,  as  part  of  a  larger  environmental 
strategy,  to  conserve  our  natural  resources  so  they  will  be 
available  for  present  and  future  generations.   As  part  of  this 
Conservation  strategy,  we  are  committed  to: 

Comply  with  all  applicable  laws  and  standards  for  natural 
resources . 

Identify  all  significant  natural  resources. 

Manage  natural  resources  in  consonance  with 
the  military  mission. 

Plan,  program,  and  budget  to  comply  with  all  applicable 
laws  and  regulations. 

-  Provide  training,  education,  and  staffing  to  build  a 
strong  Conservation  ethic. 

-  Involve  the  public  in  all  Conservation  programs. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  current  DoD 
leadership  strongly  believes  that  national  security  includes 
environmental  security.   We  are  cominitted  to  fully  integrating 
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environmental  security  concerns  into  our  defense  policies,  and 
responsible  environmental  performance  into  our  defense 
operations.   The  Department  will  not  be  content  to  merely  be  a 
good  steward  of  its  lands.   We  will  work  to  be  a  leader  in 
protecting  and  enhancing  the  natural  environment  for  future 
generations,  not  solely  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  these 
resources,  but  also  to  secure  the  future  availability  of  these 
resources  to  support  the  national  defense  mission. 

We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the  Committee  on 
this  important  legislation. 
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Chairman  Studds:  Mr.  Stout,  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  recommends  that  we  amend  the  bill 
to  overturn  the  DoD  policy  which  restricts  the  use  of 
funds  raised  from  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  from 
being  spent  on  items  costing  more  than  $15,000.   He 
explains  that  this  policy  prevents  wildlife  managers 
from  buying  necessary  equipment .   Do  you  agree  with  the 
recommendation,  and  if  so,  is  that  a  policy  that  could 
be  changed  administratively? 

Ms.  Goodmain:   We  understand  that  the  $15,000  limit 
on  the  purchase  of  equipment  is  an  Operations  and 
Maintenance  (O&M)  Procurement  limit.   It  is  not 
specific  to  natural  resources  purchases  or  the  Sikes 
Act.  We  support  efforts  to  raise  the  limit  on  the 
purchase  of  equipment  for  the  natural  resources  program 
to  $25,000  to  reflect  price  increases  caused  by 
inflation  since  this  limit  was  established.   DoD's 
Procurement  office  would  have  to  implement  the 
necessary  change.   We  are  uncertain  if  the  current 
limit  is  required  by  legislation. 
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Chairman  Studds:   Mr.  Wray,  of  the  National 
Military  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation,  recommends  that 
the  bill  be  amended  to  allow  military  bases  to  keep  the 
funds  they  raise  from  fishing  and  hunting  fees  —  rather 
than  turning  them  in  to  the  Federal  treasury.   Do  you 
agree? 

Ms.  Goodman:   Again,  this  is  not  a  Sikes 
Act-specific  issue.   The  process  you  describe  is  a 
Financing  and  Accounting  procedure  used  by  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  to  ensure  accountability  of  funds.   In 
each  case,  funds  go  to  a  central  account  before  they  are 
allocated  to  installations  for  specific  projects.   Funds 
are  not  returned  to  the  general  Treasury  fund.   Because 
the  current  process  enables  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
to  distribute  funds  where  they  are  most  urgently  needed 
for  natural  resources  projects,  it  allows  some  funds  to 
be  given  to  "have  not"  installations.  We  believe  this 
reasoned  evaluation  of  all  natural  resource  requirements 
is  preferable  to  an  automatic  system  of  returning  all 
fees  to  the  installations  which  generated  them.  We 
recommend  that  current  procedures  be  retained. 
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TESTIMO>fY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

REGARDING  H.R.  3300  THE  "NATURAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  ON 

MILITARY  LANDS  ACT  OF  1993" 

by  R.  Max  Peterson,  Executive  Vice  President 

International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 

November  3,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  R.  Max  Peterson,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies.  The  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies,  founded  in  1902,  is  a  quasi-governmental 
organization  of  public  agencies  charged  with  the  protection  and  management  of  North  America's 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  The  Association's  governmental  members  include  the  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  of  the  states,  provinces,  and  federal  governments  of  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  All  50  states  are  members.  The  Association  has  been  a  key  organization  in  promoting 
sound  resource  management  and  strengthening  federal,  state,  and  private  cooperation  in 
protecting  and  managing  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitats  in  the  public  interest.  The 
Association  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  share  our  perspectives  with  you  on  H.R.  3300. 

Amendments  to  the  Sikes  Act  to  provide  for  enhanced  management  of  fish,  wildlife  and 
recreational  resources  on  military  installation  lands  is  an  area  of  great  importance  to  state  fish 
and  wildlife  management  agencies.  States,  as  you  are  aware,  have  primary  management 
responsibility  and  authority  for  fish  and  wildlife  resources  found  within  state  boundaries. 

This  amendment  is  very  helpful  to  improving  management  of  natural  resources  on 
military  installations.  We  commend  Chairman  Studds  and  Congressman  Young  for  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  reaffirmation  of  the  involvement  of  the 
state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  throughout  the  process  of  natural  resources  management  on 
military  installations.  We  can  assure  you  of  the  continued  commitment  of  the  state  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  to  cooperating  with  DoD  natural  resource  managers  to  advance  fish  and  wildlife 
and  habitat  conservation  objectives  on  military  installations.  Military  installations  are  important 
contributors  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  other  natural  resource  objectives  of  this  nation  and,  in  most 
cases,  can  and  should  be  managed  to  meet  both  military  and  conservation  objectives. 

These  amendments  provide  direction  for  substantial  improvement  in  the  management  of 
fish,  wildlife  and  other  resources  on  military  installations.  While  the  opportunity  for 
management  of  these  resources  has  always  been  there,  this  act  mandates  that  they  be  managed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the  natural  resources  of  the  installation  and  in  cooperation  with 
those  responsible  for  management  of  the  surrounding  land  areas.  As  H.R.  3300  recognizes, 
military  installations  can  and  should  contribute  to  meeting  important  objectives  for  wetlands 
protection  and  restoration  on  Federal  lands. 
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We  are  particularly  pleased  to  note  the  bill  assures  continued  and  active  participation  and 
cooperation  with  state  fish  and  wildlife  management  agencies.  This  is  true  for  all  phases  of  fish 
and  wildlife  management  on  military  installations  from  planning  to  implementation  through 
monitoring  and  oversight  of  the  plans. 

H.R.  3300  seeks  to  assure  that  planning  and  implementation  of  natural  resource 
management  practices  become  an  integral  part  of  military  installation  planning  and  operations. 
This  is  essential  if  sound  natural  resource  management  is  to  occur  on  military  installations.  It 
is  enlightening  to  see  that  planning  for  military  activities  and  resource  management  are  spoken 
in  the  same  breath  for  it  indicates  just  how  far  the  integration  of  resource  management  and 
military  planning  have  come  from  years  past. 

Military  installations  often  constitute  some  of  the  larger  land  masses  where  professionally 
applied  resource  management  practices  can  produce  significant  results  that  may  have  profound 
affects  on  surrounding  lands  where  resource  management  practices  and  opportunities  may  be 
limited.  Involving  the  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  in  the  planning  for  these  management 
activities  may  lead  to  significant  improvements  in  the  fish,  wildlife  and  recreational  opportunities 
in  the  area  where  military  installations  are  located. 

The  amendment  requiring  use  of  fishing  and  hunting  fees  for  resource  activities  on 
installation  lands  will  certainly  increase  the  stability  of  funding  for  resource  management.  As 
you  are  aware,  often  in  the  past,  funding  of  resource  management  activities  was  sporadic,  at 
best.  Allowing  for  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  fees  collected  for  fishing  and  hunting  to 
be  used  for  the  protection,  conservation,  and  management  of  fish  and  wildlife,  including  habitat 
improvement  and  related  activities,  ensures  the  efficient  and  practical  use  of  the  fees  as  intended 
by  the  Sikes  Act.  We  suggest  that  a  program  with  a  comprehensive  habitat-based  prevention 
focus,  as  envisioned  by  H.R.  3300,  is  both  more  preferable  to  and  efficient  than  remedial  action 
after  degradation  to  habitat  and  fish  and  wildlife  resources  has  already  occurred. 

I  would  urge  that  the  committee  stress  the  need  for  the  military  to  allocate  adequate  funds 
for  natural  resource  management  activities  on  military  installations.  Sound  practices  can  have 
far  reaching  effects  both  on  the  installations  and  on  the  lands  surrounding  those  installations. 
This  affects  not  only  the  military  personnel  using  these  installations  but  members  of  the  public 
that  live,  work  and  recreate  on  the  military  installation  lands  and  the  lands  bordering  those  areas. 
Expenditure  of  military  base  funds  for  resource  management  activities  is  a  good  investment  of 
public  monies. 

I  would  also  urge  that  the  plans  being  called  for  in  this  amendment  be  tailored  to  the 
realities  of  each  military  installation.  Some  large  installations  may  require  quite  comprehensive 
plans  while  others  should  only  be  required  to  develop  a  brief  plan  outlining  specific  problems 
and  opportunities  that  are  to  be  included  in  the  plan.  Also,  we  would  suggest  that  planning  is 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  the  end  point  of  a  planning  exercise.  To  that  end,  we  would 
encourage  that  resource  managers  continue  to  work  closely  with  state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies, 
most  of  which  have  already  developed  state-wide  habitat  plans  for  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
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In  that  way,  the  limited  funds  available  to  installation  resource  managers  can  be  used  for  on  the 
ground  resource  and  habitat  conservation  measures,  and  not  in  completing  elaborate  plans  that 
sit  on  the  shelf.  It  is  important  that  the  planning  process  take  into  account  the  variety  of  lands 
within  and  around  a  military  reservation  and  be  prepared  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
adjacent  landowners  and  managers. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  our  perspective  with  the  subcommittee.  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  where  I  serve  as  Chair  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  I  work  as  a  Natural  Resources  Administrator  for  the 
Department  of  Army  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  However,  in  no  way 
does  my  testimony  here  represent  official  Department  of  Defense 
positions. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Federation's  almost  five  million  men.bers  and  supporters,  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  major  revision  of  the  Sikes  Act.  The 
Federation  recognizes  and  commends  Representative  Studds  and 
Representative  Young  for  their  leadership  and  commitment  in  this 
effort. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  huge  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  some  of  our  nations 's  finest  lands  eunong  its  almost 
25  million  acres.  These  lands  not  only  provide  the  training  and 
testing  grounds  for  those  who  must  defend  our  way  of  life,  but 
they  include  some  of  our  best  wildlife  habitats  with  tremendous 
opportunities  for  protecting  our  biodiversity  and  providing 
excellent  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Sikes  Act  has  grown  along  with  the  complexity  of  the 
mission  of  managing  natural  resources  on  military  lands.  This 
latest  revision  has  many  critical  items  needed  to  enaOjle  Defense 
to  provide  continued  stewardship  on  its  lands. 

We  endorse  the  expansion  of  the  bill's  original  goals  from 
wildlife  management  to  all  of  natural  resources  conservation. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  need  to  manage  all  aspects  of  the 
land  in  concert  with  each  other. 

The  addition  of  improved  wetlands  language  is  indicative  of 
Congress's  commitment  to  these  extremely  productive  ecosystems. 
The  inclusion  of  the  term  "consideration  of  conservation  needs 
for  all  biological  communities"  is  sending  a  strong  message  to 
Defense  policy  makers  that  biodiversity  protection  is  an 
essential  mission. 

The  "no  net  loss"  clause  with  regard  to  installation  lands 
ability  to  support  military  missions  is  clear  recognition  that 
lands  must  be  managed  for  long  term  sustained  multiple  use. 
Ensuring  that  Defense  lands  are  managed  in  this  manner  should 
reduce  DoD  requests  for  additional  lands. 

Sustained  use  of  natural  resources  by  the  public  continues 
and  enhances  a  military  tradition  of  allowing  its  land  resources 
to  be  used  for  recreation,  nature  study,  agriculture,  and 
renewable  natural  resources  products.  We  strongly  endorse  this 
provision. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  overall  improvement  in  this  revision  of 
the  Sikes  Act  is  the  required  implementation  of  these  integrated 
natural  resources  plans.  All  too  often,  good  planning  efforts 
have  sat  on  the  shelf  due  to  no  requirement  or  funding  for 
implementation.  We  would  like  to  see  the  language  strengthened  to 
emphasize  that  implementation  of  natural  resources  plans  is  a 
"must  fund"  item  for  Defense. 

We  note  that  DoD  is  spending  billions  to  clean  up  past 
environmental  sins,  but  relatively  little  to  manage  resources  to 
prevent  the  degradation  of  healthy  ecosystems  and  wildlife 
populations.  The  implementation  of  integrated  natural  resources 
plans  will  have  a  significant  payback  in  fewer  endangered 
species,  improved  training  lands,  less  erosion,  cleaner  waters, 
and  improved  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation.  This  bill  is  a 
terrific  investment  for  the  American  people. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  believes  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  well  balanced.  While  we  initially 
preferred  enforcement  language  that  included  strong  civil  and 
criminal  penalties,  we  now  think  that  the  new  Defense 
administration  should  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
commitment  to  conservation. 

We  support  this  bill's  use  of  notices  of  violation  with 
compliance  agreements.  We  do  this  assuming  that  Defense  clearly 
understands  that  implementing  these  portions  of  Integrated 
Natural  Resources  Management  Plans  which  are  required  within  this 
bill  are  "must  fund"  priorities. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  include 
persons  who  are  responsible  for  providing  funds  and  personnel  as 
potential  violators  of  this  Act  along  with  those  who  manage  the 
natural  resources.  This  is  sending  a  clear  message  to  those  who 
manage  Defense's  dollars  and  personnel  resources  that  natural 
resources  management  is  critical  to  accomplishment  of  the  Defense 
mission. 

Finally,  we  support  your  expansion  of  the  definition  of  a 
military  reservation  to  include  virtually  all  lands  that  are  used 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  is  a  major  step. 

We  have  reviewed  the  few  recommendations  provided  to  you  by 
the  National  Military  Fish  and  Wildlife  Association  to  improve 
this  bill.  We  endorse  them  enthusiastically. 

Almost  all  of  this  Association's  over  600  members  are 
professional  natural  resources  managers  at  all  levels  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  bill  is  a  clear  mandate  to  these 
talented  people.  Their  recommendations  are  based  on  intimate 
knowledge  of  Defense  lands,  natural  resources,  and  the  system 
under  which  Defense  manages  these  lands. 
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Reconnendations  for  improvements  to  the  bill  include  the 
following: 

1.  Precluding  recent  accounting  changes  within  some  parts 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  from  restricting  the  use  of  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  fishing  and  hunting  permits, 
agricultural  leases,  and  forest  products  from  being  spent  on 
items  costing  over  $15,000.  These  restrictions  have  no  basis  in 
terms  of  law,  and  they  change  long  standing  policies  of  allowing 
these  installation  generated  funds  to  be  spent  on  items  needed  to 
manage  these  natural  resources.  This  restriction  prevents,  for 
example,  the  spending  of  such  funds  on  vehicles  and  heavy 
eguipment  needed  for  implementation  of  these  integrated  natural 
resources  management  plans. 

2.  Changing  the  language  to  ensure  that  proactive 
compliance  with  the  Sikes  Act  is  funded  before  violations  occur. 
Section  106  (a) (6)  clearly  notes  that  Defense  must  fund  remedial 
actions  after  violations  occur.  The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
is  in  complete  agreement  with  this  statement.  However,  it  can  be 
construed  that  preparation  and  implementation  of  integrated 
natural  resources  management  plans  are  not  Class  I  projects  until 
violations  are  reported,  investigated,  and  remedial  actions 
identified.  This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  "funding 
only  after  violations"  philosophy  used  by  Defense  to  fund 
environmental  projects.  We  recommend  adding  "As  with  all  projects 
involving  compliance  with  this  Act,"  to  the  front  of  Section 
106(a)(6).  This  will  ensure  that  these  natural  resources  plans 
are  implemented  to  prevent  noncompliance,  not  after  enforcement 
actions  are  taken. 

Through  this  Committee's  efforts,  our  troops  will  be  better 
trained  to  defend  the  American  way  of  life;  our  nations 's 
biodiversity  will  be  enhanced;  and  our  outdoor  recreation 
traditions  will  continue  on  almost  25  million  acres  of  Defense 
lands. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  views  on  this  important  matter.  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman.  Today  I  sit  before  you  representing  the 
National  Military  Fish  and  Wildlife  Association  as  their  president. 
Although  also  employed  by  the  Department  of  Navy  as  a  Natural 
Resources  Program  Manager,  my  testimony  today  is  strictly  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  and  does  not  reflect  official  Department  of 
Defense  positions  on  this  bill  or  any  other  matter. 

The  Association  is  an  organization,  independent  of  DoD,  that  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  promoting  sound  natural  resources 
management  on  DoD  lands.  Our  600  plus  strong  membership,  comprised 
predominately  of  installation  natural  resources  managers,  offers  an 
on  the  ground  perspective  on  this  bill.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  reauthorization  process,  and  are 
pleased  our  recommendations  have  been  so  well  received.  We  are 
also  happy  to  acknowledge  the  positive  input  DoD  has  provided  on 
this  bill. 

What  began  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  back  in  1960  is  now 
poised  to  become  a  landmark  piece  of  natural  resources  legislation. 
This  bill  represents  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  natural 
resources  on  DoD  lands  since  the  inception  of  this  program  over 
three  decades  ago.  For  too  long,  DoD  has  not  truly  functioned  as 
a  land  management  agency  despite  having  jurisdiction  on  over  25 
million  acres.  Yes,  this  acreage  has  been  assembled  over  the  years 
for  the  primary  goal  of  conducting  the  military  mission,  but 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  these  lands  is  critical  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  goal.  Quality  training  lands  equates  to 
quality  training.  And  proper  natural  resources  management  supports 
those  training  goals.  Unfortunately,  this  concept  has  only  become 
fully  appreciated  in  recent  years. 

This  bill  signals  a  change  in  the  way  DoD  views  its  natural 
resources  program.   Now  we  will  be  preparing  integrated  natural 
resources  management  plans  instead  of  just  cooperative  fish  and 
wildlife  plans.   This  reflects  a  change  that  is  sweeping  through 
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all  levels  of  the  natural  resources  profession;  an  integrated 
approach  to  managing  natural  resources. 

This  bill's  'Contents  of  Plans'  section  exemplifies  an  integrated 
natural  resources  management  plan.  It  supports  the  concept  of 
biodiversity  by  ensuring  that  the  conservation  needs  of  all 
biological  communities  are  considered.  And  it  requires  that  the 
activities  carried  out  to  manage  and  protect  these  biological 
communities  are  consistent  and  integrated  with  one  another.  It 
identifies  the  significance  of  wetlands  to  the  'web  of  life'  with 
a  call  for  their  protection  and  restoration,  as  well  as  a  need  to 
increase  their  acreage  through  construction.  It,  most  importantly, 
stipulates  that  clear  objectives  and  goals  are  established,  and 
that  time-frames  in  which  to  accomplish  them  are  set. 

Three  other  provisions  relating  to  the  plan  warrant  mentioning. 
The  insurance  of  no  net  loss  of  training  lands  unless  the  loss  is 
required  to  comply  with  environmental  laws  or  improvement  of 
natural  and  cultural  resources  management  is  truly  significant. 
For  the  first  time,  national  defense  and  natural  resources 
protection  are  spoken  in  the  same  breath.  This  clearly  signals  an 
important  shift  in  thinking  at  higher  levels.  Secondly,  we 
strongly  support  giving  the  public  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  plans.  We  are,  after  all,  stewards  of  the  public  trust. 
Finally,  providing  for  the  professional  enforcement  of  natural 
resources  laws  and  regulations  completes  the  process  of  ensuring 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  on  DoD  lands. 

Simply  replacing  tne  words  "is  authorized  to"  with  "shall"  sets  a 
new  course  for  natural  resources  management  within  DoD.  And  the 
natural  resources  plan  implementation  language  is  now  set  in  stone 
with  compliance  provisions.  These  improvements  can  only  be 
measured  in  light  years.  While  simple  in  concept,  they  demonstrate 
that  finally  the  natural  resources  program  is  more  than  just  nice 
to  have.  This  program  is  essential  to  the  military  mission!  While 
the  Association  had  pushed  for  stronger  measures  to  ensure 
compliance,  we  are  comfortable  with  the  system  of  Notices  of 
Violation.  And  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  bill  reaches  out 
beyond  the  installation  level  to  where  decisions  on  manpower  and 
funding  are  often  made.  Ensuring  compliance  at  this  level  is  the 
key. 

The  effective  enforcement  of  federal  conservation  laws  on  DoD  lands 
has  historically  been  a  problem.  While  some  quality  programs  do 
exist,  they  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  This 
critically  important  program  has  just  not  received  the  attention  it 
warrants.  The  Association  has  been  battling  for  the  past  six  years 
to  get  this  issue  off  dead  center  with  little  success.  Now  this 
bill  paves  the  way  for  the  development  of  a  bona  fide  program 
within  DoD.  This  bill's  single  provision  that  allows  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  directly  enforce  federal  laws  pertaining  to  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  on  DoD  lands  is  a  critical  one.    The 
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Association  is  elated  about  this,  and  has  offered  its  time  and 
expertise  to  assist  DoD  with  the  development  of  this  program. 

The  restoration  of  DoD  lands  due  to  past  land  abuses  is  receiving 
much  attention  these  days  as  evidenced  by  the  funding  and  staffing 
levels  for  environmental  programs.  The  importance  of  proactive 
management  of  these  same  lands,  however,  has  seemingly  been  lost  in 
the  road  rush  to  right  what  has  been  wronged.  For  too  long,  natural 
resources  management  programs  have  taken  a  back  seat  to  the  more 
compliance  driven  environmental  programs.  This  bill  marks  a  change 
in  that  line  of  thinking.  This  bill  ensures  that  natural  resources 
on  DoD  lands  will  prosper,  and  continue  to  be  available  to  support 
the  military  training  mission. 

Staffing  has  always  been  an  issue  of  hot  debate  for  DoD  natural 
resources  program  managers.  As  our  program  requirements  increase, 
our  Department  is  in  the  process  of  downsizing.   While  the 
justification  for  streamlining  is  appreciated,  careful 
consideration   must   be   given   to   this   process.     This   bill 
specifically  addresses  the  need  for  sufficient  staffing  levels,  and 
this  will  compel  DoD  to  rethink  their  priorities.   Professional 
natural  resources  and  conservation  law  enforcement  personnel  are 
vital  to  the  well  being  of  a  Command  and  the  mission  upon  which 
that  Command  is  based. 

Funding,  and  the  ability  to  spend  those  funds,  is  another  issue 
that  typically  raises  the  blood  pressure.  DoD  natural  resources 
program  managers  have  been  successful  in  the  past  by  accomplishing 
much  with  little.  The  reimbursable  programs  associated  with 
hunting  and  fishing  user  fees,  forest  products,  and  agricultural 
outleasing,  and  more  recently  the  Congressionally-appropriated 
Legacy  Resource  Management  Program,  have  been  critical  to  our 
success.  But  DoD  needs  to  go  beyond  their  reliance  on  these  'soft' 
programs;  we  need  line  item  budgets  to  keep  pace  with  our  expanding 
responsibilities . 

The  provision  to  permit  total  administration  of  fishing  and  hunting 
user  fees  at  the  installation  level  is  a  significant  one.  While 
the  intent  of  the  Sikes  Act  regarding  user  fees  has  always  been 
clear,  the  funding  process  created  to  manage  this  program  has 
become  unnecessarily  complex  and  burdensome.  Often  times, 
installations  cannot  even  get  the  authority  to  spend  all  the  money 
they  collect  in  a  given  year.  Administration  of  these  funds  at  the 
installation  will  ensure  an  efficient  and  practical  fees  and  permit 
program  as  intended  by  the  Sikes  Act. 

Recent  changes  in  internal  DoD  accounting  procedures  have  placed 
spending  caps  on  equipment  purchased  with  our  reimbursable  dollars. 
We  must  now  compete  with  all  others  for  precious  procurement 
dollars,  and  it  should  not  surprise  anyone  that  natural  resources 
equipment  needs  are  not  terribly  competitive  within  this  process. 
If  we  are  to  successfully  implement  our  plans,  we  must  be  able  to 
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spend  our  monies  in  an  intelligent  and  effective  manner.  We 
strongly  recommend  language  be  added  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of 
fees  collected  under  this  program  shall  not  be  limited  by  a  cost 
ceiling  on  individual  items.  We  are  uncertain  on  how  to  address 
this  need  for  forestry  and  agricultural  outleasing  reimbursable 
dollars. 

We  applaud  your  efforts  to  classify  all  remedial  actions  as  Class 
1  (must  fund)  projects.  However,  in  order  to  be  proactive,  we  must 
carry  this  one  step  further;  it  must  be  stated  that  compliance  with 
all  aspects  of  the  Sikes  Act  is  a  Class  1  action.  If  not,  this  Act 
or  portions  of  it  may  be  construed  as  optional. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  recent  changes  in  the 
Economy  Act.  It  has  always  been  the  intent  of  the  Sikes  Act  to 
promote  partnerships  between  DoD  and  Federal  and  State,  and  private 
conservation  groups.  Moreover,  these  partnerships  have  been 
successful  due  to  a  simplified  and  unencumbered  process  for 
developing  them,  namely  cooperative  agreements.  Recent  changes  in 
the  Economy  Act,  however,  seemingly  nullify  these  previously 
arranged  procedures,  and  now  directly  conflict  with  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  Sikes  Act.  The  provision  provided  in  Section  9(b) 
will  ensure  that  our  ability  to  partnership  with  other 
organizations  to  get  the  job  done  will  continue. 

In  summary,  the  Association  is  extremely  pleased  with  the  contents 
of   this   bill.     Yet,   we   respectfully   request   your   careful 
consideration   of   the   two   recommendations   we   have   offered: 
identifying  all  provisions  of  the  Sikes  Act  as  Class  1  actions,  and 
lifting  spending  limitations  on  Sikes  Act  user  fees. 

You  have  skillfully  crafted  this  bill  to  ensure  that  natural 
resources  on  DoD  lands  will  be  held  in  high  regard.  We 
congratulate  you.  We  look  forward  to  its  final  passage  and  the 
subsequent  implementation  of  its  provisions.  This  is  truly  an 
exciting  time  to  be  a  DoD  natural  resources  manager. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  the  Association's  views. 
I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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H.  R.  3300 


To  amend  the  Act  popularly  known  as  the  "Sikes  Act"  to  enhance  fish 
and  midlife  conservation  and  natural  resources  management  programs 
on  military  installations. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

October  19,  1993 
Mr.  Studds  (for  himself  and  Mr.  YouNG  of  Alaska)  introduced  the  follo\ving 
bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Act  popularly  known  as  the  "Sikes  Act" 
to  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  natural 
resources  management  programs  on  military  installa- 
tions. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Resource 

5  Management  on  Military  Lands  Act  of  1 9  9  3  " . 

6  SEC.  2.  AMENDMENT  OF  SIKES  ACT. 

7  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 

8  this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
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1  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provi- 

2  sion,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 

3  section  or  other  provision  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September 

4  15,  1960  (16  U.S.C.  670a  et  seq.),  commonly  referred  to, 

5  and  hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to,  as  the  "Sikes  Act". 

6  SEC.  3.  INTEGRATED  NATURAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

7  PLANS  FOR  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS,  GEN- 

8  ERALLY. 

9  (a)    In    General.— Section    101(a)    (16    U.S.C. 

10  670a(a))  is  amended — 

11  (1)  by  striking  "is  authorized  to"  and  inserting 

12  "shall"; 

13  (2)  by  striking  "in  each  military  reservation  in 

14  accordance  with  a  cooperative  plan"  and  inserting 

15  the  following:  "on  military  installations.  Under  the 

16  program,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  implement 

17  for  each  military  installation  in  the  United  States  an 

18  integrated  natural  resources  management  plan";  and 

19  (3)  by  inserting  after  "reservation  is  located" 

20  the  following:  ",  except  that  the  Secretary  is  not  re- 

21  quired  to  prepare  such  a  plan  for  a  military  installa- 

22  tion  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  preparation  of 

23  such  a  plan  for  the  installation  is  not  appropriate". 

24  (b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Title  1(16  U.S.C. 

25  670a  et  seq.)  is  amended — 
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1  (1)  by  striking  "cooperative  plan"  each  place  it 

2  appears  and  inserting  "integrated  natural  resource 

3  management  plan"; 

4  (2)  by  striking  "cooperative  plans"  each  place  it 

5  appears  and  inserting  "integrated  natural  resource 

6  management  plans";  and 

7  (3)  by  striking  "Cooperative  plans"  each  place 

8  it   appears   and   inserting   "Integrated   natural   re- 

9  source  management  plans". 

10  (c)    Contents    of    Plans. — Section    101(b)    (16 

11  U.S.C.  670a(b))  is  amended— 

12  (1)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

13  (A)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  "and" 

14  after  the  semicolon; 

15  (B)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  the 

16  semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting  a  comma; 

17  and 

18  (C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

19  "(E)  wetland  protection  and  restoration, 

20  and  wetland  creation  where  necessary,  for  sup- 

21  port  of  fish  or  wildlife, 

22  "(F)   consideration  of  conservation  needs 

23  for  all  biological  communities,  and 
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1  "(G)  the  establishment  of  specific  natural 

2  resource    management    goals,    objectives,    and 

3  time-frames  for  proposed  actions;"; 

4  (2)  by  striking  paragraph  (3); 

5  (3)   by  redesignating  paragraph   (2)   as  para- 

6  graph  (3); 

7  (4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  foUow- 

8  ing: 

9  "(2)  shall  for  the  military  installation  for  which 

10  it  is  prepared — 

11  "(A)  address  the  needs  for  fish  and  wildlife 

12  management,  land  management,  forest  manage- 

13  ment,  and  wildlife-oriented  recreation; 

14  "(B)  ensure  the  integration  of,  and  con- 

15  sistency  among,  the  various  activities  conducted 

16  under  the  plan; 

17  "(C)  ensure  that  there  is  no  net  loss  in  the 

18  capability  of  installation  lands  to  support  the 

19  military  mission  of  the  installation,  unless  such 

20  loss  is  required  to  comply  ^v^th  environmental 

21  laws  or  to  improve  the  management  of  natural 

22  and  cultural  resources; 

23  "(D)  provide  for  sustained  use  by  the  pub- 

24  lie  of  natural  resources,  to  the  extent  that  such 

25  use  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  military  mission 
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1  of  the  installation  or  the  needs  of  fish  and  wild- 

2  Ufe  management; 

3  "(E)  provide  the  public  access  to  the  in- 

4  stallation  that  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 

5  that  use,  to  the  extent  that  access  is  not  incon- 

6  sistent  with  the  military  mission  of  the  installa- 

7  tion;  and 

8  "(F)  provide  for  professional  enforcement 

9  of  natural  resource  laws  and  regulations;";  and 

10  (5)  in  paragraph  (4) (A)  by  striking  "collect  the 

11  fees  therfor,"  and  inserting  "collect,  spend,  admin- 

12  ister,  and  account  for  fees  therfor.". 

13  (d)   Public  Comment.— Section   101    (16  U.S.C. 

14  670a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

15  "(f)  Public  Comment. — The  Secretary  of  Defense 

16  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  public  comment  on  each 

17  integrated  natural  resource  management  plan  prepared 

18  under  subsection  (a).". 

19  (e)    Reviews    and    Reports. — Section    101    (16 

20  U.S.C.   670a)  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 

21  section  (f)  (as  added  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  the 

22  following: 

23  "(g)  Reviews  and  Reports. — The  Secretary  of  De- 

24  fense  shall  annually — 
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1  "(1)  review  the  implementation  status  of  each 

2  integrated  natural  resource  management  plan  in  ef- 

3  feet  under  this  section;  and 

4  "(2)  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on — 

5  "(A)  whether  integrated  natural  resource 

6  management  plans  are  being  prepared  in  ac- 

7  cordance  with  this  Act; 

8  "(B)  the  degree  to  which  integrated  natu- 

9  ral  resource  management  plans  are  being  imple- 

10  mented  in  accordance  with  this  Act;  and 

11  "(C)  the  status  of  integrated  natural  re- 

12  source  management  plans  in  meeting  the  goals 

13  and  objectives  the  plans  provide  for  under  sub- 

14  section  (b)(1)(G).". 

15  SEC.  4.  REVIEW  OF  MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS  FOR  PREPA- 

16  RATION     OF      INTEGRATED     NATURAL     RE- 

17  SOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLANS. 

18  (a)  Review  of  Military  Installations. — 

19  (1)   Review. — The  Secretary  of  each  military 

20  department  shall,  by  not  later  than  9  months  after 

21  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act — 

22  (A)  review  each  military  installation  in  the 

23  United  States  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

24  that  Secretary  to  determine  the  military  instal- 

25  lations  for  which  the  preparation  of  an  inte- 
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1  grated     natural     resource     management    plan 

2  under  section  101  of  the  Sikes  Act,  as  amended 

3  by  this  Act,  is  appropriate;  and 

4  (B)  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 

5  report  on  those  determinations. 

6  (2)  Report  to  congress. — The  Secretary  of 

7  Defense  shall,  by  not  later  than  12  months  after  the 

8  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 

9  Congress  a  report  on  the  reviews  conducted  under 

10  paragraph  (1).  The  report  shall  include — 

1 1  (A)  a  list  of  those  military  installations  re- 

12  viewed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  which  the  Sec- 

13  retary  of  Defense  determines  the  preparation  of 

14  an   integrated   natural    resources   management 

15  plan  is  not  appropriate;  and 

16  (B)  for  each  of  the  military  installations 

17  listed  under  subparagraph  (A),  an  explanation 

18  of  the  reasons  such  a  plan  is  not  appropriate. 

19  (b)   Deadline   for   Integrated   Natural   Re- 

20  SOURCE  Management  Plans. — Not  later  than  2  years 

21  after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  report  required 

22  under  subsection  (a)(2),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 

23  for  each  military  installation  for  which  the  Secretary  has 

24  not  determined  under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  that  prepara- 
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1  tion  of  an  integrated  natural  resource  management  plan 

2  is  not  appropriate — 

3  (1)  prepare  and  begin  implementing  such  a  plan 

4  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

5  and   the   head   of  the    appropriate    State   agencies 

6  under  section  101(a)  of  the  Sikes  Act,  as  amended 

7  by  this  Act;  or 

8  (2)   in  the  case  of  a  military  installation  for 

9  which  there  is  in  effect  a  cooperative  plan  under  sec- 

10  tion  101(a)  of  the  Sikes  Act  on  the  day  before  the 

1 1  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  complete  negotia- 

12  tions  with  the   Secretary  of  the   Interior  and  the 

13  heads  of  the  appropriate  State  agencies  regarding 

14  changes  to  that  plan  that  are  necessary  for  the  plan 

15  to   constitute   an   integrated   natural   resource  plan 

16  that  complies  \vith  that  section,  as  amended  by  this 

17  Act. 

18  (c)  Public  Comment. — The  Secretary  of  Defense 

19  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  submission  of  public 

20  comments  on — 

21  (1)  integrated  natural  resources  plans  proposed 

22  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1);  and 

23  (2)  changes  to  cooperative  plans  proposed  pur- 

24  suant  to  subsection  (b)(2). 
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1  SEC.  5.  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT  OF  INTEGRATED  NATU- 

2  RAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLANS;  EN- 

3  FORCEMENT  OF  OTHER  LAWS. 

4  Title  I  (16  U.S.C.  670a  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

5  (1)  by  redesignating  section  106  as  section  110; 

6  and 

7  (2)  by  inserting  after  section  105  the  following: 

8  "SEC.  106.  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT  OF  INTEGRATED  NAT- 

9  URAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLANS;  EN- 

10  FORCEMENT  OF  OTHER  LAWS. 

11  "(a)  Notice  of  Violation  System. — 

12  "(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

13  rior,   in   cooperation  with   relevant   State   fish   and 

14  wildlife  agencies  if  appropriate,  shall  monitor  the  im- 

15  plementation  of  integrated  natural  resource  manage- 

16  ment  plans  by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  this 

17  Act. 

18  "(2)    Investigation    of    alleged    viola- 

19  TIONS. — 

20  "(A)  In  GENERAL. — Upon  receipt  of  infor- 

21  mation  from  any  person  alleging  a  violation  of 

22  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 

23  duct  an  investigation  and  make  a  finding  re- 

24  garding  the  accuracy  of  the  allegation  if  the 

25  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  reason  to  believe 

26  that— 
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1  "(i)  a  military  installation  is  in  viola- 

2  tion  of  any  requirement  under  this  Act;  or 

3  "(ii)   any  officer  or  employee  of  the 

4  United  States  (including  any  commanding 

5  officer  of  a  military  installation)   who  is 

6  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  prepar- 

7  ing  or  implementing  an  integrated  natural 

8  resource   management  plan   has  failed  to 

9  carry  out  that  responsibility. 

10  "(B)  On-site  investigation. — The  inves- 

1 1  tigation  may  include  an  on-site  inspection  of  the 

12  military  installation  that  is  the  subject  of  the 

13  investigation. 

14  "(C)  Cooperation  with  state  authori- 

15  TIES. — The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 

16  duct  the  investigation  in  cooperation  with  the 

17  relevant  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  if  ap- 

18  propriate. 

19  "(D)  Completion. — The  Secretary  of  the 

20  Interior  shall  complete  the  investigation  within 

21  30  days  after  receiving  information  that  is  the 

22  basis  for  conducting  the  investigation. 

23  "(3)  Report  and  notice  of  violation. — 

24  "(A)  Report. — ^Within  45  days  after  com- 

25  pleting  an  investigation  under  paragraph  (2), 
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1  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  transmit  a 

2  report  on  the  findings  of  the  investigation  to 

3  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  relevant  State 

4  fish    and   wildlife    agencies.    The    report    shall 

5  describe — 

6  "(i)  the  nature  of  any  violation  by  a 

7  military  installation  that  the  Secretary  of 

8  the  Interior  finds  has  occurred,  specifying 

9  the  particular  actions  in  violation;  and 

10  '*(ii)  the  nature  of  any  failure  by  an 

1 1  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 

12  carry  out   a   responsibility  that  the   Sec- 

13  retary  of  the  Interior  finds  has  occurred, 

14  specifying  the  particular  actions  taken  or 

15  failed  to  be  taken  that  constitute  the  fail- 

16  ure. 

17  "(B)   Notice   of  \qoLATiON. — The   Sec- 

1 8  retary  of  the  Interior  shall  on  the  date  of  trans- 

19  mittal  of  the  report  issue  a  Notice  of  Violation 

20  to   the   Secretary  of  the   military  department 

21  having  jurisdiction  over  the  military  installation 

22  that  is  the  subject  of  the  investigation  to  which 

23  the  report  relates,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

24  rior  determines  that — 
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1  "(i)  the  militaiy  installation  is  in  vio- 

2  lation  of  a  requirement  under  this  Act;  or 

3  "(ii)    an   officer   or  employee   of  the 

4  United  States  has  failed  to  cariy  out  a  re- 

5  sponsibility  for  preparing,  implementing,  or 

6  providing  financial  or  personnel  resources 

7  for  an  integrated  natural  resource  manage- 

8  ment  plan  under  section  101  for  the  mili- 

9  tary  installation. 

10  "(4)  Agreement. — ^Within  30  days  after  the 

11  issuance  of  a  Notice  of  Violation  under  paragraph 

12  (3)  regarding  any  violation  or  failure  to  carry  out  a 

13  responsibility,   the   Secretary  of  Defense,   the   Sec- 

14  retary  of  the  Interior,  and  a  representative  of  each 

15  relevant  State  fish  and  \vUdlife  agency  shall  enter 

16  into  an  agreement  specifying  appropriate  measures 

17  to  remedy  the  violation  or  failure.   The  agreement 

18  shall  include — 

19  "(A)  a  detailed  description  of  all  violations 

20  and  failures  found  by  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

21  rior,  including  citation  of  tbe  specific  provisions 

22  of  statute  or  regulations  violated  or  which  es- 

23  tabUsh  the  responsibilities,  respectively; 

24  *'(B)  a  detailed  schedule  for  correcting  the 

25  violations  or  failures,   including  actions  to  be 
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1  undertaken    and    deadlines    for   those    actions, 

2  which  ensures  that  remedial  action  shall  com- 

3  mence  within  30  days  after  the  agreement  is 

4  entered  into;  and 

5  "(C)  specification  of  a  date  by  which,  or  a 

6  schedule  within  which,  the  Secretary  of  the  ap- 

7  propriate  military  department  shall  provide  a 

8  WTitten  response  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

9  regarding  plans  of  the  military  department  for 

10  addressing  the  violations  or  failures. 

11  "(5)  Annual  reports. — The  Secretary  of  De- 

12  fense  shall  include  with  each  annual  report  submit- 

13  ted  under  section  101(g)(2) — 

14  "(A)  a  summary  of  each  Notice  of  Viola- 

15  tion  received  by  a  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 

16  partment  in  the  year  covered  by  the  report;  and 

17  "(B)  a  description  of  the  extent  of  compU- 

18  ance   of  remedial   actions  taken  under  agree- 

19  ments  under  paragi-aph  (4)  with  the  schedules 

20  under  those  agreements  for  those  actions. 

21  "(6)  Funding  of  remedial  actions. — The 

22  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consider  all  remedial  ac- 

23  tions  specified  in  agreements  under  paragraph  (4)  to 

24  be  Class  I  projects  under  Office  of  Management  and 

25  Budget  Circular  A-106. 
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1  "(b)  Enforcement  op  Other  Laws. — ^All  Federal 

2  laws  relating  to  the  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  on 

3  Federal  lands  may  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 

4  fense  with  respect  to  violations  of  those  laws  which  occur 

5  on  military  installations  within  the  United  States.". 

6  SEC.  6.  NATURAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES. 

7  Title  I  (16  U.S. C.  670a  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 

8  ing  after  section  106  (as  added  by  section  5  of  this  Act) 

9  the  following: 

10  "SEC.  107.  NATURAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES. 

1 1  'The  Secretary  of  each  military  department  shall  en- 

12  sure  that  sufficient  numbers  of  professionally  trained  nat- 

13  ural  resource  management  personnel  and  natural  resource 

14  law  enforcement  personnel  are  available  and  assigned  re- 

15  sponsibility  to  perform  tasks  necessary  to  comply  with  this 

16  Act,  including  the  preparation  and  implementation  of  inte- 

17  grated  natural  resource  management  plans.". 

18  SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

19  Title  I  (16  U.S.C.  670a  et  seq.)  is  further  amended 

20  by  inserting  after  section  107  (as  added  by  section  7  of 

21  this  Act)  the  following: 

22  "SEC.  108.  DEFINITIONS. 

23  "In  this  title: 

24  "(1)  Military  department. — The  term  'mili- 

25  tary   department'    means    the    Department    of   the 
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1  Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Depart- 

2  ment  of  the  Air  Force. 

3  "(2)     Military     installation. — The     term 

4  'mihtary  installation'  includes — 

5  "(A)  lands  used  for  military  purposes  by 

6  any  military  department; 

7  "(B)  lands  used  for  military  purposes  by 

8  any  National  Guard  or  Reserve  component  of 

9  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

10  "(C)  all  public  lands  withdrawn  from  all 

11  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land 

12  laws  and  reserved  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of 

13  Defense  or  the  head  of  a  military  department, 

14  including  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  under 

15  the  Military  Lands  Withdrawal  Act  of  1986. 

16  "(3)  State  fish  and  wildlife  agency. — The 

17  term  'State  fish  and  wildlife  agency'  means  an  agen- 

18  ey  of  State  government  that  is  responsible  under 

19  State  law  for  managing  fish  or  wildlife  resources. 

20  "(4)    United    states.— The    term    'United 

21  States'  means  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 

22  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 

23  tories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States.". 
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1  SEC.  8.  SHORT  TITLE. 

2  Title  I  (16  U.S.C.  670a  et  seq.)  is  further  amended 

3  by  inserting  after  section  108  (as  added  by  section  7  of 

4  this  Act)  the  following: 

5  "SEC.  109.  SHORT  TITLE. 

6  "This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Sikes  Act'.". 

7  SEC.  9.  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS. 

8  (a)   Cost   Sharing.— Section   103a(b)    (16   U.S.C. 

9  670c-l(b))  is  amended  by  striking  "matching  basis"  each 

10  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "cost-sharing  basis". 

11  (b)    Accounting.— Section    103a(c)    (16    U.S.C. 

12  670c-l(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 

13  the  end  the  following:  ",  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  section 

14  1535  of  that  title". 

15  SEC.  10.  REPEAL. 

16  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  27,  1986  (Public  Law 

17  99-651;  16  U.S.C.  670a-l)  is  repealed. 

18  SEC.  11.  CLERICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

19  Title  I  (16  U.S.C.  670a  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  this 

20  Act,  is  further  amended — 

21  (1)    by    striking    "military    reservation"    each 

22  place   it   appears   and   inserting   "military  installa- 

23  tion"; 

24  (2)    by    striking    "military    reservations"    each 

25  place   it   appears   and   inserting   "military  installa- 

26  tions"; 
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1  (3)  by  striking  "MILITARY  RESERVATION"  each 

2  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Military  installa- 

3  tion"; 

4  (4)  by  striking  "reservation"  each  place  it  ap- 

5  pears  in  reference  to  a  military  reservation  (other 

6  than  in  the  term  "military  reservation")  and  insert- 

7  ing  "installation";  and 

8  (5)  by  striking  "reservations"  each  place  it  ap- 

9  pears   in   reference   to   military  reservations    (other 

10  than  in  the  term  "military  reservations")  and  insert- 

1 1  ing  ' ' installations" . 

12  SEC.  12.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

13  (a)  Programs  on  Military  Installations. — Sub- 

14  sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  110  (as  redesignated  by 

15  section   5   of  this  Act)   are   each   amended  by  striking 

16  "1983"  and  all  that  follows  through  "1993,"  and  inserting 

17  "1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  and  1998,". 

18  (b)  Programs  on  Public  Lands. — Subsections  (a) 

19  and  (b)  of  that  section  are  each  amended  by  striking 

20  "1983"  and  all  that  follows  through  "1993,"  and  inserting 

21  "1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  and  1998,". 

o 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

NOVEMBER  3,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  morning  on  the  need 
to  provide  greater  protection  for  the  rhinoceros. 

As  you  know,  I  have  long  been  interested  in  protecting  African  wildlife— particularly 
elephants— and  I  enjoyed  and  appreciated  working  with  this  committee  in  our  successful 
endeavor  to  get  congressional  approval  of  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act  a  few  years 
ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  rhinoceros,  like  the  elephant,  is  also  a  victim  of  the  demand  for  its 
valuable  parts  and  the  poachers  who  supply  that  demand.  The  rhino  is  in  an  even  more 
critical  situation  than  the  elephant  because  of  the  speed  at  which  its  numbers  are  declining. 

There  are  currently  fewer  than  10,000  rhinos  among  all  five  rhinoceros  species 
combined  that  live  in  the  wild  today.   The  northern  subspecies  of  white  rhinos,  which  are  the 
most  rare,  are  so  few  in  number— there  are  only  about  30— that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  group 
has  enough  genetic  diversity  to  resist  disease  and  the  genetic  defects  that  will  result  from 
inbreeding. 

The  statistics  which  describe  the  black  rhinoceros's  disappearance  from  the  wild  speak 
to  the  urgency  of  the  situation.    In  1970,  70,000  black  rhinos  roamed  Africa.    In  1980,  there 
were  20,000.    Last  year,  there  were  fewer  than  2,000,  and  their  numbers  continue  to 
plummet. 

Last  week,  I  met  with  Dr.  Perez  M.  Olindo,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Chairman  of  the  African  Elephant  Foundation 
International  (AEFI),  to  discuss  rhinoceros  conservation  efforts  in  Africa.   The  situation  Dr. 
Olindo  described,  particularly  in  Zimbabwe,  is  tragic.    Just  last  year,  that  nation  claimed  to 
be  home  to  over  2,000  rhinos,  but  fewer  than  500  were  counted  this  year. 

Protection  of  the  rhinoceros,  like  protection  of  the  elephant,  needs  to  be  undertaken 
on  two  fronts:  first,  the  market  for  rhino  parts  needs  to  be  eliminated,  and  second,  the  few 
remaining  rhinos  need  to  be  protected  in  an  environment  in  which  the  species  can  thrive. 

Rhinoceros  poaching  is  clearly  driven  by  the  existence  of  a  large  market  for  rhino 
horn  in  Asia  and  some  parts  of  the  Middle  East.    Rhino  horns  are  valued  as  a  pharmaceutical 
by  practitioners  of  traditional  Chinese  medicine,  who  use  them  as  a  headache  remedy  and 
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fever  reducer.    The  strong  cultural  belief  in  the  rhino's  curative  powers  makes  the  problem 
of  banning  trade  in  rhino  products  in  China  and  Taiwan  more  complicated  and  difficult  than 
banning  trade  of  ivory  products  made  from  elephant  tusks,  which  are  valued  simply  as  a 
luxury  item.    Although  both  governments  have  laws  on  the  books  prohibiting  imports  of 
rhino  horns,  and  as  of  this  summer  have  restrictions  on  domestic  use,  these  laws  have  not 
been  vigorously  enforced,  and  rhino  parts  are  still  openly  available  in  Chinese  pharmacies. 

There  are  at  least  some  attempts  being  made  to  conserve  rhino  populations  in  the 
wild,  but  with  mixed  results.    As  I  mentioned  previously,  Dr.  Olindo  and  I  discussed  African 
wildlife  conservation  efforts  and  the  lessons  learned  in  the  last  year  or  two.   I  hope  that  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  wildlife  conservation  organizations  will  be  able  to  speak  about 
this  subject  in  greater  detail  at  today's  hearing,  but  I  would  like  to  share  Dr.  Olindo's 
observations  with  you. 

According  to  Dr.  Olindo,  one  of  the  most  promising  techniques  for  protecting  rhinos 
from  poachers-de-homing--has,  unfortunately,  been  less  than  fully  successftil.    In  Namibia 
and  Zimbabwe,  nursing  female  rhinos  that  have  been  de-homed  have  been  unable  to  defend 
their  calves  from  hyena  attacks  and,  consequently,  not  a  single  newborn  has  survived  in  those 
countries  this  year.    In  addition,  it  appears  that  poachers  will  still  shoot  de-homed  rhinos. 
Either  they  do  not  take  the  time  to  check  to  see  if  the  animal  has  a  hom  or,  as  some  have 
theorized,  poachers  are  trying  to  kill  off  the  remaining  animals  in  order  to  increase  the  value 
of  stockpiled  rhino  parts. 

Apparently,  there  has  been  some  success  in  efforts  to  form  new  herds  from  scattered 
individual  rhinos  and  remaining  members  of  herds  that  have  been  decimated.    If  they  are 
brought  together  in  suitable  habitat  with  greatly  increased  security,  in  time  group  bonds  form 
and  a  new  herd  can  be  established.    Unfortunately,  rhinos  are  all  located  in  developing 
nations  whose  economies  are  not  doing  particularly  well.   Those  countries  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  undertake  this  kind  of  preservation  effort  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
ensure  the  recovery  of  the  species. 

These  programs  need  international  support,  and  need  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  particularly.    In  June,  the  CITES  Standing  Committee  called  on  all  parties  to  use  their 
influence  to  constrain  the  illegal  trade  in  rhino  hom,  to  give  support  and  encouragement  to 
all  agencies  and  countries  working  toward  rhino  conservation,  and  to  destroy  rhino  hom 
stockpiles.   The  U.S.  has  supported  that  effort,  but  we  need  to  do  more. 

As  Congressman  Fields  has  suggested,  this  committee  ought  to  consider  developing 
legislation  for  the  rhinoceros  along  the  lines  of  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Act.   That 
Act,  with  only  a  modest  amount  of  funding  each  year  since  1990,  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  helping  to  stop  the  decline  of  elephant  populations.   It  has  provided  support  for 
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anti-poaching  programs,  and  has  helped  to  finance  management  programs  in  protected  areas 
which  have  aided  in  the  recovery  of  decimated  African  elephant  populations.    A  similar 
support  program  could  greatly  enhance  the  chances  of  saving  the  rhinos  that  are  still  alive  in 
the  wild. 

More  immediately,  I  believe  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  President  would  impose 
sanctions  on  China  and  Taiwan  for  violating  the  PeUy  Amendment.    As  you  know,  on 
September  7th,  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  certified  China  and  Taiwan  as  Felly 
Amendment  violators  because  of  their  failure  to  enforce  the  ban  on  trade  in  rhinoceros  parts, 
and  the  three  of  us--you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Fields,  and  I-sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
requesting  that  he  impose  sanctions  on  those  nations  as  a  result.    If  the  President  does  decide 
to  impose  sanctions  on  China  and  Taiwan,  which  he  has  until  November  7th  to  do,  it  would 
put  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  those  two  nations  to  improve  their  enforcement  against  trade 
in  rhino  parts. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  express  my  concern  for  the  survival 
of  the  rhinoceros,  and  to  encourage  swift  action  to  protect  this  rare  and  valuable  animal. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LARRY  SHANNON,  CHIEF,  BRANCH  OF  FISHERIES  AND 
WILDLIFE  ASSISTANCE,  DIVISION  OF  FISHERIES,  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES,  REGARDING  H.R.  3300,  REAUTHORIZING  THE 
SIKES  ACT 

November  3,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony 
on  H.R.  3300,  which  amends  and  reauthorizes  the  Sikes  Act.   We 
support  enactment  of  the  legislation.   While  we  defer  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  specific  comments  on  the  bill,  we  do 
have  some  minor  technical  suggestions  for  improvements  which  we 
will  share  with  the  Subcommittee  staff. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Defense  in  planning,  developing, 
maintaining,  and  coordinating  fish  and  wildlife  restoration, 
rehabilitation,  and  public  recreation  programs  on  military 
reservations.   These  programs  are  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
a  cooperative  plan  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Defense 
installation  commander,  the  appropriate  State  conservation 
agency,  and  the  Service. 

Similarly,  Title  II  of  the  law  authorizes  the  development  of 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  programs  on  lands  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

The  Service's  work  with  the  Department  of  Defense  began  many 
years  prior  to  enactment  of  the  original  Sikes  Act  in  1960. 
Primarily,  this  work  related  to  fisheries  management  programs  on 
military  installations.   The  Service  responded  to  requests  from 
base  commanders  interested  in  developing  recreational  fishing  on 
their  bases.   We  provided  technical  assistance,  conducted  basic 
inventories,  developed  management  plans,  and  provided  fish  from 
our  hatcheries  for  stocking  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams  on  military 
lands. 

Passage  of  the  Sikes  Act  in  1960  formalized  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  two  agencies  and,  most  importantly,  gave 
Congressional  recognition  to  the  significant  potential  for  fish 
and  wildlife  management  and  recreation  on  Department  of  Defense 
lands.   Subsequent  amendments  have  expanded  the  authority  of  the 
Act  to  include  improving  fish  and  wildlife  habitats,  protecting 
threatened  or  endangered  species,  and  developing  multi-use 
natural  resource  management  plans. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  controls  almost  25  million  acres, 
including  19  million  acres  manageable  as  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife.   These  lands  provide  excellent  hunting,  fishing  and 
non-consumptive  wildlife  recreational  opportunities. 

A  recent  cooperative  effort  between  the  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  under  authority  of  the  sikes  Act,  has 
proven  very  successful  in  enhancing,  protecting,  restoring,  and 
developing  waterfowl  and  associated  wetland  species  habitat  in  or 
near  Joint  Venture  areas  associated  with  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan.   The  Service  prepared  or  updated 
management  plans  on  13  military  installations  and  the  military 
has  begun  to  implement  these  plans  in  New  York,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

For  every  dollar  of  the  $400,000  the  Service  spent  in  developing 
plans,  the  military  spent  four  ($1,600,000)  implementing  them. 
This  has  resulted  in  over  8,000  acres  of  wetland  habitat  being 
enhanced,  protected,  developed,  or  restored.   We  are  presently 
negotiating  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  renew  and  expand  on 
this  pilot  venture. 

Technical  fish  and  wildlife  management  assistance  is  provided  on 
a  cost-  reimbursable  basis  to  over  240  military  installations. 
Over  the  last  3  years,  the  military  has  reimbursed  the  Service 
over  $7,000,000  for  inventorying  fish  and  wildlife  species  and 
their  habitat,  developing  management  plans,  and  stocking  ponds, 
lakes,  and  streams. 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  is  an  example  of 
the  close  cooperation  between  the  Service  and  the  military  where 
fish  have  been  stocked  for  recreational  purposes.   Other  examples 
include  ongoing  studies  involving  effects  of  contaminants  on 
waterfowl  and  other  migratory  birds  at  Fort  Richardson,  Adak 
Naval  Air  Station,  and  Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  all  in  Alaska. 

New  agreements  have  recently  been  signed  between  the  Service  and 
installation  representatives  at  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  station  and 
Picatinny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey,  that  include  developing 
recreational  fishing  programs.   These  efforts  also  extend  into 
Pennsylvania  at  Letterkenny,  Tobyhanna,  and  New  Cumberland  Army 
Depots.   Fish  and  wildlife  management  assistance  cooperative 
efforts  at  Fort  Carson  and  Pinon  Canyon,  Colorado,  include 
population  inventories  and  renovating  rangeland  habitat  following 
military  training  exercises. 

On  the  West  Coast  the  Service  is  working  to  improve  recreational 
use  of  selected  base  waters  at  Camp  Pendelton  Marine  Corps  Base, 
California,  by  conducting  hydrological  and  biological  sampling. 
Fishery  management  plans  will  be  developed  after  studies  are 
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completed.   Additionally,  Bangor  Submarine  Base,  Washington,  is 
cooperating  in  conducting  habitat  surveys  and  developing  fishery 
management  plans  to  restore  coastal  coho  salmon  in  Puget  Sound. 

Efforts  to  manage  fish  and  wildlife  species  on  military  land  have 
not  been  limited  to  recreational  use.   Fort  Carson  has  been  very 
active  in  participating  in  the  recovery  of  the  threatened 
greenback  cutthroat  trout.   These  greenbacks  are  produced  and 
reared  in  streams  and  ponds  on  Fort  Carson  for  use  by  the  Service 
for  restoration  projects  on  other  Federal  lands.   Additionally, 
Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  and  Elgin  Air  Force 
Base,  Florida,  have  expended  considerable  effort  to  protect 
habitat  for  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker. 

I  use  all  these  examples  to  illustrate  how  past  cooperation 
between  the  Service  and  the  Department  of  Defense  has  enhanced 
the  professional  management  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  military 
lands.   The  Service  will  continue  to  provide  this  assistance  on  a 
cost-reimbursable  basis.   With  appropriate  planning  and 
assistance,  military  lands  can  be  developed  and  managed  on  an 
ecosystem  or  watershed  basis  for  fish,  wildlife,  and  other 
natural  resources  in  ways  that  are  compatible  with  the  military 
mission  of  the  installations.   We  look  forward  in  continuing  to 
participate  with  the  Department  of  Defense  natural  resource 
managers  and  State  agencies  in  maximizing  fish  and  wildlife 
management  potential  on  military  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  with  the 
Committee  this  information  on  the  significant  opportunities 
provided  under  authority  of  the  Sikes  Act. 
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FROM  THE  DESK  OF 

Richard  Littell 

December  2,  1993 


Gina  DeFerrari  or 
Marv  Zeeb 

This  document,  Zimbabwe:  At  The  Leading  Edge 
of  Conservation,  is  subm.itted  for  inclusion 
in  the  record  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committe,  Subcommittee  on 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources'  November 
3,  1993  hearing  on  measures  to  conserve 
Rhinoceros. 

The  document  responds  to  Zimbabwe:  Driving 
Wildlife  To  Extinction,  a  document  submitted 
for  the  record  of  that  hearing  by  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 

On  November  4  the  subcommittee  staff  gave 
the  Zimbabwe  interests  permission  to  file 
the  attached  document  by  Decem±)er  3 . 

Richard  Littell 
Tel.  202/466-8260 
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ZIMBABWE:  AT  THE  LEADING  EDGE  OF  CONSERVATION 

A  response  to  the  report  by 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
and  Humane  Society  International 

dated  October  7th,  1993,  and  entitled 

"ZIMBABWE:  DRIVING  WILDLIFE  TO  EXTINCTION" 


Produced  by 

The  Department  of  National  Parks  and  Wild  Life 
Management  of  Zimbabwe 

20th  November  1993 


Endorsed  by  the  following  conservation  groups  in  Zimbabwe: 


The  Africa  Resources  Trust,  The  CAMPFIRE  Association, 

The  Wiidlife  Society,  The  Zambezi  Society,  The  Zimbabwe 

Association  of  Tour  and  Safari  Operators,  The  Zimbabwe  National 

Conservation  Trust,  The  Zimbabwe  Trust. 
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Introduction 


The  document  entitled  "Zimbabwe  -  Driving  Wildlife  to  Extinction",  produced  by  the 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  and  the  Humane  Society  International 
(HSUS/HSI),  is  full  of  falsehoods  and  inaccuracies. 

Normally,  publications  of  this  quality  are  ignored,  but  the  way  in  which  this  report  is 
being  used  may  adversely  affect  rhinoceros  and  elephant  conservation,  not  only  in 
Zimbabwe,  but  elsewhere,  and  a  response  is  appropriate. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  rebuttal  is  to  highlight  the  many  incorrect  statements  and  to 
juxtapose  these  with  the  verifiable  truth.  However,  another  characteristic  of  the  report 
is  the  way  that  perfectly  accurate  information  is  presented  in  a  manner  that  creates 
the  impression  that  wildlife  management  in  Zimbabwe  has  sinister  motives.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  to  introduce  this  response  with  an  unequivocal  statement  of 
Zimbabwe's  conservation  philosophy  and  policy.  The  Zimbabwe  Government  — 

1 .  Grants  legal  authority  to  landholders  to  manage  and  benefit  from  their  wildlife; 

2.  Encourages  the  sustainable  use  of  wildlife  to  give  it  a  high  financial  value 
(Strictly  regulated,  this  use  may  be  consumptive  as  well  as  non-consumptive). 

This  approach  does  represent  a  departure  from  traditional  preservationist  approaches 
to  conservationjn  Africa.  It  springs  from  the  recognition  that  the  main  threat  to  wildlife 
in  Africa  is  not  over-exploitation  (though  it  is  important  to  some  species),  but  the  loss 
of  the  wild  lands  that  comprise  its  habitat.  Land  is  increasingly  scarce  in  Africa  and, 
throughout  the  continent,  expanding  rural  populations  face  a  choice  -  keep  wild 
habitats  or  clear  them  away  for  agriculture.  Of  course,  to  hungry  people  this  has  not 
proved  much  of  a  choice.  By  giving  wildlife  an  economic  value  the  balance  can  be 
tipped  the  other  way.  In  Zimbabwe  both  commercial  farmers  and  rural  folk  have,  of 
their  own  volition,  chosen  to  keep  wild  lands  and  its  wild  animal  populations.  Why? 
Because  they  make  more  money  from  wildlife  than  they  do  from  crops. 

Zimbabwe  is  at  the  leading  edge  of  conservation  in  Africa.  As  a  reflection  of  this,  it 
is  clear  that  while  East  African  elephant  populations  have  declined  dramatically,  the 
Zimbabwe  elephant  population  has  increased.  Many  believe  that  Zimbabwe's  one 
conspicuous  failure,  in  which  black  and  white  rhinos  have  been  decimated,  occurred 
precisely  because  Zimbabwe  accepted  a  preservationist  approach  towards  these 
species.  Had  these  animals  had  a  legal  value  to  the  rural  poor  on  whom  their  survival 
depended,  they  might  not  have  been  killed  illegally  and  unsustainably. 

This  background  may  explain  the  motivation  behind  the  HSUS/HSI  document.  Since 
these  orgcinisations  are  fundamentally  concerned  with  animal  welfare,  and  not 
conservation,  it  is  understandable  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  consumptive  use  of 
wild  animals,  whatever  the  benefits.  Since  Zimbabwe  is  at  the  leading  edge  of 
conservation  through  sustainable  use,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  HSUS/HSI  to  denigrate 
Zimbabwe's  achievements. 
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